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PREFACE. 


Of  the  numerous  emanations  from  the  modem  press^ 
works  on  the  East  have  formed  no  inconsiderable 

^^  proportion;  yet  while  each^  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  has  contributed  to  the  general  stock  of  in- 
formation, the  public  interest  in  the  subject  still 
continues  to  be  sustained. 

o  As  the  mere  personal  narrative  of  a  traveller,  these 
volumes  would  not  have  been  added  to  the  number 
already  given  to  the  world ;  but  for  my  belief,  that  I 
have  seen  several  very  interesting  placea  and  sites 
under  a  somewhat  new  aspect 

My  ideas  on  some  of  these,  formed  the  subjects  of 
papers  read  by  me  before  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  well  as  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society ;  and  as  they  have  been  honoured 
with  some  attention  by  those  learned  bodies,  I  have 
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VI  PREFACE. 

been  led  to  reflect  more  deeply  on  them^  and  the 
result  has  been  their  expansion  into  the  two 
volumes  which,  with  much  deference,  I  now  venture 
to  lay  before  the  public. 

As  my  principal  object  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  account  for 
its  probable  formation,  and  to  show  how  it  may  be 
made  the  means  of  communication  with  our  East 
Indian  possessions,  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the 
information  I  could  gather  from  other  writers,  in 
order  to  support  my  own  views. 

With  some  of  the  passages,  which  I  have  found  to 
answer  my  purpose,  I  have  enriched  my  text ;  while 
I  have  made  copious  extracts  in  an  Appendix,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  them.  I  have 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  those 
authors  to  whose  works  I  have  thus  resorted. 

In  order  to  connect  the  principal  subjects  I  have 
treated  of,  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  some 
portions  of  my  journal.  In  doing  this,  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  such  fragments  of  it  as  either  bear 
on  those  subjects,  or  relate  to  places  not  very  fre- 
quently visited,  or  that  were  seen  by  me  under  dif- 
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ferent  phases,  or  in  which  were  gleanings  that  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  previous  labourers  in  the  field. 
In  making  my  selections  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  relation  of  incidents  which,  though  of  considerable 
personal  interest  at  the  time,  would  appear  trivial  to 
the  general  reader. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Henry  Smithy 
C.  B.,  and  his  officers,  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  C. 
Deacon,  M.A.,  and  I,  had  a  passage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  H.  M.  S.  Ganges,  a  fine  84  gunship,  built 
of  teak  at  Bombay. 

We  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  12th 
November,  1849.  For  several  days  we  had  a  tantalis- 
ing alternation  of  adverse  winds,  light  winds, ♦caps 
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full  of  wind,  baffling  winds  from  every  quarter  of  the 
compass — but  the  one  desired ;  jolly  faces  blowing 
upon  us  from  inflated  cheeks,  all  puffing  their  various 
objections  to  our  going  down  channel.  And  when 
they  had  all  fairly  blown  themselves  out  of  breath, 
they  left  us  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  swell  broader  than  the  South  Downs, 
rocking  to  and  fro,  our  tall  masts  bobbing  for  whales; 
in  fact,  rolling  awfully;  while  the  greatest  sufferers 
seemed  to  be  a  legion  of  gouty  demons  imprisoned 
in  the  pigs  of  ballast  in  the  hold,  who  vented  their 
piteous  laments  through  every  cranny  in  the  tim- 
bers and  straining  planks.  Then  we  wished  to  see 
the  jolly  faces  again,  with  mare's-tails  or  the  huge 
cumulus  for  nether  extremities.  And  when  the 
sailors  had  duly  whistled,  according  to  a  time-ho- 
noured formula,  behold  one  came,  the  gentlest,  the 
beloved  of  alL 

"•  His  balmy  wings  auspicious  Zephyr  shakes/* 

He  wafted  us  smoothly  along  the  shores  of  Portugal, 
Sunny  Lusitania,  Shades  of  Diaz  and  De  Gama !  ^ 

^  The  former  dtscovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a.d.  1487. 
The  latter  doubled  it  on  his  voyage  to  India,  in  the  reign  of 
the  enterprising  Dom  Joam,  \vhen  Portugal  was  at  the  zenith 
of  her  maritime  power. 
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the  noble  spirit  of  enterprise  which  you  inspired 
was  but  for  your  day.  It  has  departed  for  ever 
from  these  coasts.  The  echoes  of  St.  Vincent's  Cape 
and  Trafalgar  have  told  in  thunders  how  a  more 
enduring  race  has  seized  the  trident.  Britannia  has 
established  pledges  in  the  four  comers  of  the  worlds 
that  it  shall  never  be  wrested  from  her  hand^  or  from 
that  of  her  sons. 

The  terrors  of  the  yellow  flag^  England  being 
then  considered  unclean  by  Spain^  on  account  of 
the  cholera,  prevented  our  anchoring  at  Gibraltar. 
The  Ganges  was  therefore  "hove  to"  for  a  few 
hours,  with  her  head  off  shore ;  so,  as  we  could  not 
land,  we  presume  not  to  know  more  of  this  cele- 
brated rock  than  do  our  readers.^  We  could  see, 
however,  that  it  is  a  "  fine  old  stone  ^  with  a  yawning 
cavern  halfway  up,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
extensive  of  submarine  tunnels.  The  traditions  of 
an  unknown  time  say,  that  it  communicated,  in  that 
remote  day,  with  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  by 
passing  imder  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  only 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition 
is  in  the  existence  of  the  aboriginal  colonists  from 
that    continent,  whose  advent    may  be    supposed 

^  The  highest  point  at  the  0*Hara  Tower  is  1408  feet,  and 
8t.  Michael*s  Cave  1100  feet,  above  the  horizon. 
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traceable  to  the  immigration  of  an  adventurous  mis- 
anthropic ape,  by  means  of  it,  many  dark  ages 
before  the  arriyal  of  Hercules.  His  descendants  are 
the  only  real  representatives  of  the  race  in  Europe, 
though  the  designation  has  been  merited  by  many 
bipeds  who  have  no  legal  claim  to  it.  Other  proofs 
of  this  must  be  searched  for  in  the  inaccessible  ar- 
chives of  the  colony  at  the  back  of  the  rock.  If, 
however,  such  a  high  road  to  Dom  Daniel  ever  ex- 
isted, the  communication  is  now  cut  off  by  unfathom- 
able  chasms,  guarded  by  mephitic  vapours. 

Zephyrus  accompanied  us  into  the  Mediterranean. 
He  had  become  a  very  spanking  fellow.  We  flew 
past  Alboran,  a  little  island,  on  which  nothing  could 
stand  against  the  wind;  even  the  scanty  herbage 
was  laid  on  its  beam-ends.  It  lies  in  the  fairway, 
as  if  that  old  arch-mason,  to  whom  most  of  the 
vagaries  of  nature  have  been  attributed,  had  mis- 
chievously intended  with  it  to  close  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  but,  finding  a  mistake  in  the  measure- 
ment, he  dropped  it  for  shame. 

Our  first  sunrise  in  the  blue  Mediterranean  lighted 
up  for  us  in  gorgeous  array  the  magnificent  range  of 
the  Alpujarras  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending 
from  west  to  east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
The  peak  of.  Mulaha9en  towers  over  all  others  to 
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the  height  of  12,762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Although  so  late  in  the  year  as  the  24th  November, 
little  snow  could  be  seen  except  on  the  highest  range. 
In  the  beautiful  valleys  on  the  southern  slopes,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  unfortunate  Moors,  the  tem- 
perature corresponded  to  that  of  June  in  our  nor- 
thern clime. 

But  we  had  not  time  to  examine  or  to  imagine  the 
beauties  which  their  descendants  still  sigh  for ;  Ze- 
phyrus  impelled  us  forwards  with  increasing  force. 
We  **did"  all  Andalusia  in  an  afternoon.  We 
chalked  our  longitude  on  a  black-board  for  the  in- 
formation of  a  passing  ship,  but  were  out  of  sight 
before  the  pilot  could  bring  his  telescope  to  bear  on  it. 

Zephyrus,  as  usual,  gathered  more  strength  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons ;  or  rather  he  had  changed  his  aspect 
for  one  less  gracious,  "  evil  communication  ^  with  the 
vicious  bise,  or  N.  W.  wind,  had  quite  corrupted 
him.  The  sea  ran  **  mountains  high ;  ^  but  our  gal- 
lant ship  made  little  hills  of  them,  taking  them  at 
flying  leaps,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  lands- 
men of  the  afterguard  and  marines,  who  were 
pulling  long  ropes  against  one  another  with  no 
discoverable  effect.  A  sudden  roll  of  the  ship  sent 
them  all  into  the  scuppers  on  one  side;  where 
they  lay  a  confused  mass  —  blue  turned  up  with 
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red^  —  till  the  aid  of  a  reactionary  roll  did  too 
much,  and  sent  them,  more  confused  than  before — 
red  turned  up  with  blue,  —  into  the  other  scuppers. 
Various  and  very  expressive,  in  their  quaint  lan- 
guage, were  the  admonitions  of  the  old  sailors  to 
supply  themselves  with  "sea  legs,"  a  very  ancient 
invention,  said  to  be  the  only  one,  that  will  stand  in 
all  weathers. 

All  this  was  very  amusing  to  lookers-on,  and  the 
habitues;  but,  when  dinner-time  came,  they  also 
thought  it  a  serious  matter,  when  each  seemed 
bent  on  transferring,  with  as  good  aim  as  he  could 
take  under  the  circumstances,  the  pea-soup  from  his 
own  plate  to  the  lap  of  his  vis-it-vis;  or  when 
a  gentle  turkey  or  a  coy  pullet  began  chasing  a 
brawny  ham  round  the  deck,  while  the  dismayed 
£unkies  were  balancing  themselves  like  posture 
masters,  on  their  truant  "  sea-legs,"  with  the  dishes 
in  their  hands  from  which  these  volatiles  had  fled ; 
moreover,  great  was  the  smash  of  crockery,  of  quarter 
boats,  and  of  some  ribs. 

With  the  fate  *  of  Her  Majesty's  steam  vessel 
Avenger  so  recent,  it  was  not  thought  advisable,  on 
the  approach  of  night,  to  attempt  the  same  dangerous 

^  Wrecked  on  the  Sorelle  Rocks,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all 
the  crew. 
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channel.  We  had  a  fan:  wind ;  a  course  was  there-* 
fore  shaped  so  as  to  take  the  ship  through  the  better- 
known  northern  channel. 

A  mystery  had  long  hung  over  this  narrow  part 
between  Europe  and  Africa;  and  till  dbpelled  by 
science^  its  almost  unknown  dangers  might  have 
furnished  as  plausible  myths  as  those  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis^  to  which  the  neighbouring  submarine  vol- 
cano would  have  lent  additional  horrors.  Although 
our  course  ought  to  have  given  us  a  wide  berth,  we 
found,  in  the  morning,  that,  owing  to  the  great  per- 
versity of  the  current,  we  were  in  very  dangerous 
propinquity  to  the  Skerki,  or  Keith's  Bocks.  At 
daylight  they  were  but  a  little  distance  from  our  lee 
quarter,  with  a  tremendous  surf  breaking  over  them. 
We  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  Athenian  sixty- 
four  gunship  was  wrecked  on  these  rocks  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

We  sighted  the  mountainous  island  of  Pantellaria, 
the  penal  settlement  of  the  Sicilian  govemment, 
and  lost  sight  of  it  again  in  about  "  forty  winks,'' 
during  which  it  assumed  so  many  forms,  that  we  had 
rather  not  be  called  upon  to  swear  to  its  identity. 
Away  we  flew,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  aided  by 
the  **  goose- wings  "of  the  foresail,  at  increasing  speed, 
as  if  fearing  some  return  of  the  bowel  complaint  of 
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old  Etna  might  send  up  another  island  *  to  bar  our 
progress.  It  was  a  nice  contrast  to  get  Gozo  and 
Malta  between  us  and  Zephyrus  cum  bise,  who  had 
by  this  time  become  really  too  audacious.  We  ran 
pleasantly  along  their  rocky  shores,  and  "hugging" 
the  lighthouse  point,  the  Ganges  shot  skilfully  and 
gallantly  into  her  berth  in  Malta  Harbour  (28th 
November),  where  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
seemed  of  one  accord  to  be  ringing;  but  in  such 
discordant  notes^  that  we  could  not  help  wishing 
that  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
harmony  of  the  Church,  would  give  orders  for  his 
bells  to  be  tuned. 


^  '*  Graham's  island  was  thrown  up  from  a  deep  sea  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  On  the  28th  June,  1831,  Captain  Swinburne,  in 
passing  nearly  over  the  spot,  felt  several  shocks  of  a  sea-quake, 
proving  that  the  cause  was  then  in  operation ;  but,  on  the  19th 
of  the  following  July,  the  crater  had  accumulated  to  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  great  activity,  emitting 
vast  volumes  of  steam,  ashes,  and  scoriae.  From  that  time  it 
gradually  increased  in  all  its  dimensions,  till,  towards  the  end 
of  August,  its  circumference  was  about  3240  feet,  and  its 
height  107;  then,  from  October,  various  changes  took  place, 
and  it  entirely  disappeared  in  December.  On  the  20th  June, 
1846,  it  had  sunk  down  to  a  depth  of  38  fathoms."  —  Admiral 
Smyth's  Mediterranean,  p.  112. 


CHAP.  II. 

MALTA. 

No  Quarantine  I  —  Maltese  Bumboats. — Becognitions.  —  Na- 
tives, good  and  bad.  —  Nix-mangiare  Stairs.  —  Streets  of 
Yaletta.  — Friars  and  Nuns.  —  The  Church  of  St.  John. — 
The  Palace  of  the  Grand- master. — Tapestry.  —  Portraits  of 
Grand-masters.  —  Armoury.  —  Granaries.  —  Fortifications. 

—  A  lore  Story,  and  a  great  Falling  off. — A  Hortus  Siccus. 
— Agriculture.  —  The  Soil  exotic.  —  Church  Decorations. — 
A  disinterested  Guide.  —  Proves  a  Touter.  —  A  reverend 
Guide.  —  St.  Paul's  Grotto.  —  Its  miraculous  Powers  of  Self- 
restoration. —  His  Reverence  in  a  Dilemma.  —  The  Cata- 
combs.— Their  great  Extent.  —  Early  Christians. — Clause 
in  Marriage  Settlements. — The  Antiquities  of  Hagar  Kheem. 

—  Dried  Capuchins. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  we  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  miseries  and  tedium  of  quarantine^ 
the  ship  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  small  boats. 
The  stern  of  each  had  the  owner's  name  and  trade 
painted  in  legible  characters  — "  Antonio  Magro^  his 
bumboat,"  &c, — and  on  the  bow  the  representation  of 
a  gay  flag  fluttering  in  a  stiff  breeze*  They  were 
manned  by  two  or  more  muscular^  but  small  men, 
of  a  merry-looking,  dark-eyed,  swarthy  race ;  all  of 
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them  anxious  competitors  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage, of  supplying  to  the  no-less  willing  crews 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship,  the  abundance  of  delicacies, 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  with  which  their  boats  were 
filled.  While  one  man  managed  the  craft  with 
great  dexterity,  thrusting  the  bow  into  every  open- 
ing that  appeared  to  promise  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  ship,  or  endeavoured,  by  jockeying  his  neigh- 
bour, to  have  a  fairer  start,  when  permitted  to  come 
alongside,  his  mate,  standing  up,  made  the  best  of 
the  little  English  he  could  muster  to  drown  all 
rival  voices,  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  of&cers 
as  they  appeared  at  the  gangway;  asserting  that 
he  remembered  them  as  midshipmen  on  board 
^  such  a  ship,"  though  now  pacing  the  deck  in  the 
new  dignity  and  uniform  of  lieutenants;  and  they 
were  generally  right,  for  they  are  said  to  possess 
remarkably  retentive  memories. 

One  boat  is  selected  from  such  former  reminis- 
cences, which  generally  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
boatmen. 

The  Maltese  are  not  behindhand  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  stranger's  aptitude  for  being  imposed 
on;  yet  with  this  they  combine  great  honesty  in 
the  execution  of  commissions.  They  are  frequently 
sent  by  the  officers  to  get  bills  cashed,  &c;  and 
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never  have  yielded  to  the  temptation,  if  thejr  even 
experienced  it,  of  appropriating  the  proceeds. 

Away  from  Malta,  however,  so  many  black 
sheep  are  found,  that  the  race  is  brought  into 
disrepute;  and  especially  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople  they  are  notorious  for  their 
cleverness,  but  always  in  the  exercise  of  evil,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  Turkish  officials  and  the  em* 
barrassment  of  British  consuls,  whose  protection 
they  claim  as  British  subjects ;  so  that  Englishmen 
also  come  in  for  some  of  the  odium. 

It  may  almost  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  flags 
of  foreign  nations  cover  and  give  impunity  to 
nearly  all  the  rascality  in  Turkey.  In  the  changes 
that  must  inevitably  take  place,  when  the  present 
fierce  struggle  shall  be  brought  to  a  close,  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  and  credit  to  all  parties,  if  some 
arrangement  were  made  to  limit  the  rights,  so  much 
abused,  of  protection  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  consuls ; 
though,  to  do  ours  justice,  they  use  great  endeavours 
to  purge  their  chanceries.  Now  that  Christian 
evidence  is  to  be  taken  against  Turks,  it  would  be 
but  fair  to  revise  the  conventions  or  capitulations 
by  which  great  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  frequently  shielded  from  their  just 
operation* 
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We  land  at  Nix-mangiare  Stairs;  and  the  tocU 
ferations  with  which  the  stranger  is  assailed 
speedily  put  him  in  possession  of  the  meaning  of 
the  name  of  the  locality,  *'  nothing  to  eat," 

In  the  olden  time  the  beggars  used  to  give  a 
vague  and  transitory  character  to  their  powers  of 
fasting,  by  crying,  **Nix  mangiare  per  cinque 
giomi,  —  nothing  to  eat  for  five  days."  How- 
ever, some  mathematical  head  discovered  that  this 
involved  the  declaration  that  five  days  ago  they 
had  a  meal,  and  the  daily  recurrence  of  the  de- 
claration amounts  to  a  continuous  supply  of  daily 
bread.  Since  that  time,  a  reference  is  made  to  some 
known  and  glorious  epoch,  which  may  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  such  as  have  participated  in  the 
honours  of  the  day.  "  Nix  mangiare  sin  Algieri," 
or,  "  sin  Navarino,*'  became  the  fashion,  i.  e.  nothing 
to  eat  since  the  battle  of  Algiers  or  Navarino.  The 
fixed  epoch,  however,  has  its  inconveniences,  for  it 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  reflecting  passer-by,  that 
if  these  lusty  beggars  had  attained  a  point  so  far 
below  the  minimum  amount  of  requisite  food,  and 
without  detriment,  they  were  not  only  raised  above 
want,  they  were  to  be  envied. 

Valetta  shows  a  happy  combination  of  the  clean- 
liness of  the    north  with  the  picturesqueness   of 
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southern  appliances.  They  are  not  usually  so  as- 
sociated,  except  where  English  habits  are  /orced 
upon  the  natives ;  and  this  is  most  apparent  at  Malta 
and  at  Corfu.  In  other  cases^  the  picturesque 
claims  the  aid  of  the  opposite  habit,  and  is  appa- 
rently enhanced  by  the  extreme  of  squalor.  Lovers 
of  this  phase  of  the  picturesque  are  cautioned  to 
enjoy  it  at  a  distance. 

One  is  much  struck,  on  entering  the  city  of  Va- 
letta,  by  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  well-paved 
streets ;  by  the  regularity  of  the  handsome  houses, 
each  with  its  large  jalousied  balconies  at  every  floor ; 
and  by  the  crowds  of  all  nations,  especially  those 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Among  these  may  be  easily  distinguished  tho 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  island;  of  shorter 
stature,  broad-shouldered,  and  dark-complexioned, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile  lurking  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  But  he  is  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  For  the  service  of  the  numerous 
churches,  monasteries  and  convents  there  is  a  large 
staff  of  priests,  friars,  and  nuns ;  ahnost  every  fourth 
person  that  one  meets  in  the  streets  belongs  to 
some  religious  order  or  other,  a  black-robed  priest, 
a  white-robed  Carmelite,  a  suspicious-looking  Jesuit, 
friars  grey,  friars  black,  and  sisters  of  charity  with 
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their  enormous,  ugly,  winged  bonnets  and  coarse 
dark-blue  dresses,  covering,  however,  a  great  amount 
of  charity  and  human  kindness.  According  to  a 
statistical  account,  they  number  not  less  than  1400, 
and  especially  at  Yaletta,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
do  they  seem  to  congregate.  He  whom  the  ignorant 
pagan  inhabitants  of  the  island,  many  ages  ago, 
thought  was  a  murderer,  when  the  viper  came  out 
of  the  wood  and  fastened  on  his  hand,  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  god  when  they  saw  no  harm  had  happened, 
— to  him,  as  their  patron  saint,  does  the  present  ge- 
neration render  almost  the  same  worship  that  the 
barbarous  people  would  have  offered  to  the  ship- 
wrecked stranger. 

The  principal  church  in  Yaletta,  however,  is  the 
cathedral  of  St.  John,  built  in  1580  by  John  de 
la  Cassidre,  then  grand-master  of  the  famous  military 
order  of  the  Ejiights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Externally  it  is  plain  and  hardly  at- 
tracts notice ;  but  the  interior  is  gorgeous,  especially 
to  those  first  coming  from  the  simple  and  unadorned 
temples  of  England. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  grand-master  of  the 
order,  now  the  residence  of  his  Excellency  the  go- 
vernor, is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  historical  interest,  but  for  the  numerous 
objects  of  curiosity  it  contains. 
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The  principal  apartments  are  reached  bj  a  stair- 
case,  so  broad  and  easy  in  the  ascent,  that  a  knight 
on  horseback  could  easily  have  ridden  up. 

The  state  dining-room  is  hang  with  magnificent 
tapestry,  Ulustrative  of  natural  history.  The  ani- 
mals and  birds  are  admirably  represented,  and  the 
colours  have  lost,  apparently,  but  little  of  their  ori- 
ginal brilliancy. 

Above  the  tapestry,  arranged  in  panels  just  below 
the  ceiling,  are  historical  paintings  of  the  victories 
obtained  by  the  knights  over  the  Ottoman  fleets; 
their  small,  but  easily-managed  galleys  contrasting 
with  the  huge,  unwieldy  vessels  of  their  opponents ; 
like  their  little  but  admirably  appointed  island, 
defying  all  the  power  and  resources  of  the  vast 
empire. 

In  a  room  beyond  are  the  portraits  of  the  three 
most  illustrious  grand-masters;  namely,  De  Lisle 
Adam,  La  Yallette  and  Yignacourt.  The  first  is 
celebrated  for  the  gallant  defence  of  the  island  of 
Bhodes  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan  Suleiman  the  Magnificent ;  the  se- 
cond, for  having*  founded,  and  successfully  defended, 
the  infant  settlement  on  this  island ;  the  last,  for 
many  gallant  actions  in  war,  and  for  the  more  durable 
benefit  he  conferred  on  the  city,  by  building  an 
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aqueduct,  which  brings  water  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  to  Yaletta. 

France  may  well  be  proud  of  having  given  birth 
to  these  truly  illustrious  men,  whose  deeds  in  peace 
and  in  war  will  rank  them  with  those  most  worthy 
of  remembrance  by  a  grateful  posterity. 

Yignacourt  is  represented  in  splendid  armour^ 
inlaid  with  gold ;  and  the  identical  suit  is  preserved 
in  the  adjoining  armoury,  where  enough  to  equip 
300  men  in  polished  steel  is  arranged  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  The  average  size  of  these 
suits  leads  some  to  form  a  lower  estimate  of  the 
height  of  the  men  of  those  days  than  the  standard 
of  our  army. 

Among  other  curiosities,  are  several  small  field- 
pieces,  and  some  long  steel  tubes,  which,  it  is  said, 
would  carry  balls  to  the  distance  of  two  miles. 

The  principal  street  runs  through  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  the  seaward  end  by  the  impregnable 
castle  St  Elma ;  and  at  the  other  by  the  only  gate 
which  gives  access  from  the  interior  of  the  island. 
It  lies,  like  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hill;  from  which  the  steep  streets 
descend,  on  one  hand  to  the  harbour  of  Valetta,  on 
the  other  to  the  quarantine  harbour. 

In  the  open  spaces  within  the  walk  large  gra- 
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naries  are  excavated;  which,  after  having  been 
empty  and  closed  for  a  length  of  time,  are  dangerous 
to  enter,  on  account  of  the  foul  air.  Just  before  our 
visit  a  man  who  descended  one  fell  dead  before  hid 
companions  had  time  to  assist  him. 

The  fortifications  are  a  reproduction,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  those  of  Bhodes ;  though  the  originals  are 
perhaps  more  remarkable,  from  the  imperfect  means 
they  had  in  those  days.  One  is  much  struck  in  both 
by  the  boldness  of  the  cuttings  in  the  solid  rock  for 
the  moats. 

The  Cottonera  lines,  enclosing  the  suburbs  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  have  a  wall  remarkable 
for  its  grandeur  and  simplicity,  of  great  height, 
crossing  a  valley,  and  unbroken,  excepting  the  gate- 
way in  the  lowest  part,  which  looks  like  the  entrance 
to  a  beehive. 

With  this  wall  is  connected  a  romantic  story  of  a 
fair  lady,  whose  lover,  a  gallant  knight,  did  not  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  parents.  As  her  afiections 
were  stronger  than  their  remonstrances  and  com* 
mands,  recourse  was  had  to  the  old  expedient  of  bolts 
and  bars,  which  were  of  course  duly  circumvented ; 
a  practice  equally  sanctioned  by  antique  usages. 
The  maid  was  confined  in  a  room  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  castle,  with  only  the  dreary  prospect  from 
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this  apparently  inaccessible  walL  However,  the 
knight  found  means  to  reach  his  lady's  lattice,  by 
creeping  along  the  cordon  ledge,  just  a  foot  in 
breadth,  and  so  varied  her  look-out  One  luckless 
evening  she  had  but  just  opened  her  window,  when, 
hearing  some  one  approach,  she  suddenly  closed  it 
again.  As  love,  though  he  may  not  always  be  blind, 
cannot  be  expected  to  see  behind  him,  the  injudicious 
youth  started  back  just  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  a 
foot,  and  left  his  love  at  the  top  and  his  life  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall. 

Good  roads  branch  off  in  different  directions  from 
the  gateway  at  the  end  of  Strada  Reale;  the  Royal 
Street  The  principal  one  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
well-built  suburb  called  Floriana,  where  there  are 
several  villas  belonging  to  English  residents.  There 
is  also  a  botanical  garden,  wearing  however,  at  this 
reason  of  the  year,  a  most  melancholy  appearance  — 
a  very  hartus  siccus. 

The  country  beyond  Floriana,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  is  to  all  appearance  desolate  in  the  extreme ; 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  any  direction  but  the  mono- 
tony of  stone  walls  apd  the  rubbish  of  quarries, 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  dark  green  of  a  solitary 
carob  tree,  or  by  cubical  masses  of  stone;  which 
4)n  nearer  inspection  prove  to  be  farm  establishments; 
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or  rather  huts  for  the  shelter  of  the  husbandmen  and 
cattle. 

The  lines  of  walls,  however,  conceal  fields,  where 
the  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  but  scarce  in  quantity ; 
in  fact,  vegetable  earth  can  be  hardly  called  indigenous 
to  the  island,  for  naturally  the  whole  surface  is  mere 
stone ;  what  earth  there  is,  industry  has  transported 
from  Sicily.  This  is  carefully  spread  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  lines  of  walls  are  to  preserve  it  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  heavy  showers  that  fall  dinring 
the  rainy  season*  But  of  these  they  have  less  to 
complain  than  of  the  long  continuance  of  droughts, 
when  the  thin  covering  of  earth  is  almost  calcined* 

In  spite  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  the 
native  industry  of  the  Maltese,  who  are  extremely  ♦ 
attached  to  their  poor  island,  enables  them  to  pro- 
duce good  vegetables,  figs,  carobs,  and  especially  the 
mandarin  and  blood  oranges,  which  are  unequalled 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  road  is  good  and  well  kept ;  it  passes  through 
numerous  casals  or  villages,  each  with  its  church. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  scattered  over  the 
island,  all  very  much  alike  and  all  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  highly  finished  decoration  of  the  interior. 

The  doors  of  one  church,  in  a  village  called 
E^tart,  has  columns  and  entablatures  exquisitely 
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sculptured,  as  were  also  those  of  some  chapels 
within ;  the  talent  of  the  best  Italian  artists  having 
been  enlisted  by  the  pious  munificence  of  some 
votary,  or  by  the  death-bed  repentance  of  some 
sinner. 

There  are  but  few  trees  to  be  seen  except  the 
orange,  carob,  and  fig ;  the  last  —  our  visit  being  in 
December  —  was  without  leaves,  while  the  dark  foli- 
age of  the  others  formed  strong  contrasts  with  the  bril- 
liant colouring  of  the  walls.  About  halfway  between 
Valetta  and  Citttt  Yecchia,  and  a  little  out  of  the 
road  on  the  right,  are  the  fine  plantations  and  gardens 
of  St.  Antonio;  a  delightful  oasis,  —  truly  appre- 
ciated by  the  grateful  eye  in  such  a  country  and 
climate  as  this.  The  daxk  shadow  of  a  cloud 
passing  over  them  at  the  time  produced  a  beautiftd 
effect 

Long  before  we  reached  the  object  of  our  walk, 
a  good-humoured-looking  fellow  offered  his  services 
as  guide ;  and  though  he  quite  agreed  to  our  asser- 
tions, that  the  race  of  guides  and  cieerones  are  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  bores,  and  that  we  would  have  none 
of  them,  he  kept  with  us,  talking  all  the  while  of  his 
disinterestedness  and  the  great  generosity  of  the 
English ;  being  at  the  same  time  quite  resolved  on 
having  an  exemplifieation  of  it  in  his   own  case, 
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and  feeling  inwardly  persuaded  that  we  could  not 
do  without  him. 

Citt4  Yecchia  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island ; 
but  is  now  almost  deserted  for  the  new  town  Yaletta^ 
which,  from  its  situation  on  the  admirable  harbour, 
draws  away  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal 
houses  and  palaces  are  unoccupied,  and  might  be 
had  for  a  very  trifling  rent.  One  is  very  ancient, 
with  beautiful  gothic  windows  like  those  of  the 
Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Florence,  but  are  much  better 
sculptured. 

A  colossal  statue  of  St.  Paul  has  been  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  de- 
dicated to  the  great  Apostle,  our  good-humoured 
companion  showed  his  right  to  join  in  the  abuse 
of  cicerones,  as  they  proved  to  be  his  employers. 
He  was  a  "touter,"  and  handed  us  over  to  one 
of  his  masters,  who  wore  a  clerical  habit ;  but  whose 
du-ty  face,  grizzly  beard,  and  greasy  apparel  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  our  English  idea  of  the 
sacerdotal  character,  or  with  our  old  proverb,  that 
*^  cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,"  which  wa£ 
evidently  ignored  by  his  Reverence. 

The  efforts  he  made  to  uphold  by  words  the  credi- 
bility of  the  miracles  he  related,  were  in  ludicrous 
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contrast  with  the  waggish  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

He  figured  alsa  as  showman  to  the  different 
objects  of  veneration  in  the  town :  among  them  is 
the  grotto  where  St.  Paul  resided  three  months, 
when  he  was  the  guest  of  Publius  the  chief  man 
of  the  island.  The  authority  for  fixing  on  this 
cave  as  the  residence  of  the  Apostle  may  fairly  be 
doubted ;  for  it  is  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  ^^he  received*  us  and  lodged  us  three  days 
courteously;  who  also  honoured  ua  with  many 
honours,  and  when  we  departed  they  laded  us  with 
such  things  as  were  necessary."  To  infer  from  this 
that  he  lived  Ihree  months  in  a  cave  is  rather  too 
hasty  a  condusion,  unless  indeed  the  inhabitants 
were  all  Troglodytes.  Our  guide  asserted  that  the 
rock,  a  soft  tertiary  limestone,  in  which  this  cave  is 
hollowed,,  does  not  decrease  in  amount>  whatever 
may  be  the  quantity  chipped  away  from  it;  that  is 
to  say,  the  cave  would  never  become  larger.  There 
are  abundant  marks  of  pergfons  having  made  the 
attempt  on  a  small  scale ;  and  he  declared  it  had 
been  measured,  with  how  much  accuracy  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say.  When  pushed  hard,  by  our  asking 
him  if  a  mass  of  stone  equal  to  the  size  of  the 
cavern,  were  to  be  quarried  out,  would  the  place 
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immediately  fill  up  so  as  to  miraculously  preserve 
the  proportions,  he  answered  with  a  badly  sup- 
pressed smile,  "  Ci  vorrebbe  tempo,  —  it  would  re- 
quire time ; "  an  admission  sufficient  for  our  object. 

In  the  ehapel  of  a  cavern  is  a  fine  statue  of  St. 
Paul  in  white  marble  by  Gafi^,  the  hands  par- 
ticularly well  sculptured :  also  one  of  the  *'  Flagel- 
lation "  in  wood,  brought  frona  Ithodes.  The 
cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  highly  ornamented  with 
painting,  gilding,  and  sculpture,  and  monumental 
slabs  in  the  floor,  of  the  richest  marbles  in  various 
devices,  with  the  arms  of  the  knight  whose  memory 
they  preserve. 

There  is  a  Byzantine  painting  of  St  Faul^  the 
badness  of  which  is  hardly  concealed  by  silver 
drapery. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  sights  of  Cittit 
Vecchia  are  undoubtedly  the  catacombs.  Our 
guide  breathed  more  freely  here  than  in  the  mira- 
culous cavern ;  and  was  very  communicative,  feeling 
that  he  had  not  to  impose  a  heavier  tax  on  our 
credulity  than  in  common  courtesy  we  might  be 
expected  to  bear.  He  said  the  excavations  are  of 
unknown  extent ;  reaching,  he  was  afraid  to  say  how 
many  miles,  as  they  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly 

explored      In  addition  to  their  extent,  they  are 
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very  intricate ;  so  that  there  is  considerable  danger 
of  an  explorer  losing  his  way.  The  belief  of  the 
natives  is,  that  they  extend  as  far  as  Corradino,  six 
or  seven  miles.  In  part  confirmation  of  this  may 
be  adduced  the  fact,  that  the  entrance  at  this  end 
is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  *'  the  head 
of  the  pig,^  and  at  the  other  "  the  road  of  the  pig ;  " 
in  honour  perhaps  of  some  successfiil  explorer,  who 
has  not,  however,  put  his  discoveries  on  record. 
The  passages  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  a  soft 
tertiary  limestone,  and  are  roughly  vaulted  ;  the 
places  of  sepulture  are  generally  found  in  pairs, 
each  being  an  oblong  excavation,  with  the  upper 
end  shaped  for  the  head ;  tombs  for  young  children 
lie  indifferently  side  by  side  with  those  of  full- 
grown  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  used  by  the  early  Christians ;  which  the 
symbol  of  religion,  independently  of  the  traditions 
of  the  inhabitants,  would  go  to  prove.  In  a  rude 
square  chamber,  which  perhaps  might  have'  been 
used  as  a  chapel,  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  few 
columns  with  roughly  carved  capitals.  Here  are 
some  round  slabs  like  millstones,  with  a  rim  about 
two  inches  broad  running  round  them.  These  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  washing  bodies 
before  sepulture  ;  but  they  are  too  shallow  and  of 
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mconvenient  form  for  Buch  purpose.  The  sound 
they  give  on  being  struck  made  the  guide  assert 
them  to  be  hollow ;  but  this  doubtless  was  but  the 
reverberation  of  the  cavern. 

No  antiquities  have  been  found  in  these  cata- 
combs save  a  few  bones. 

On  emerging  from  our  subterranean  excursion^  a 
heavy  and  unexpected  shower  obliged  us  to  take 
refuge  in  a  small  cabaret  or  inn^  where  we  had  the 
refection  of  breads  cheese  and  wine^  and  the  music 
of  itinerant  scrapers,  all  equally  bad. 

Over  the  door  of  a  small  chapel  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  was  an  arch  of  peculiar  form,  having 
a  moulded  dripstone  with  the  comers  turned 
inwards.' 

At  a  casale  called  Zeitiin,  about  two  miles 
outside  the  walls  of  Yaletta,  is  a  famous  church, 
dedicated  to  San  Gregorio;  and  once  a  year,  on 
his  festa  day,  the  whole  population  of  Malta,  dressed 
in  their  best  and  gayest  clothing,  and  riding  in 
vehicles  of  every  variety  of  shape,  visit  it  to 
combine  devotion  and  amusement  So  highly,  in- 
deed, is  this  festival  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
women,  that  in  every  marriage  contract  there  is  an 

^  I  saw  one  precisely  like  it  in  the  chief  Mallam*8  house  at 
Fandab,  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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express  stipulation^  binding  the  husband  to  take  her 
there  every  year. 

Beyond  Zeitiin  is  Marsa  SciroccO;  one  of  the 
numerous  bays  or  coves  with  which  the  island  is  in- 
dented. People  make  villeffgiature  to  it  in  the 
summer^  for  the  amusement  of  fishing  and  feasting. 

At  a  distance  of  from  seven  to  eight  miles  from 
Yaletta  are  some  extraordinary  ruins^  known  to  the 
natives  by  the  name  of  Hagar  Kheem^  the  Hock  of 
Worship,  situated  on  a  height  looking  over  the  sea 
to  the  west  They  must  date  from  a  period  long 
anterior  to  any  authentic  records  :  some  suppose 
them  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Phoenicians,  or  by 
a  people  still  more  ancient  They  are  composed  of 
huge  masses  of  stone  standing  on  their  ends,  several 
of  them  being  not  less  than  twenty  feet  long, 
accurately  joined  together,  and  arranged  into  several 
chambers ;  the  longest  measuring  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  by  forty,  with  semicircular  apses  at 
each  end,  and  nearly  divided  into  three  part«  by 
walls  that  spring  from  the  commencement  of  the 
apse  on  opposite  sides,  leaving  a  passage  between. 
Besides  this  large  chamber,  there  is  a  smaller  one, 
also  semicircular  at  both  ends  and  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Other  still  smaller  chambers  have 
only  one  apse.     In  one  of  these  are   two  stone 
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tables^  triangular  in  form,  about  three  feet  high^ 
supported  by  a  pedestal  Near  them  is  a  stone 
altar^  square  at  the  base  and  circulat  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  slightly  concave.  It  is  dotted  all  over 
with  little  holes  or  indentations  by  way  of  ornament. 
About  the  year  1837  these  ruins  were  explored  by 
Mr.  Vance,  when  several  bones  of  laen  and  of 
animals  were  discovered ;  probably  of  victims  offered 
to  the  gods  of  those  times.  Some  other  things  were 
also  found,  such  as  headless  figures  in  terra  cotta, 
in  grotesque  attitudes,  and  with  disproportioned 
limbs ;  ako  vessels  of  terra  cotta  and  agricultural 
implements.  The  ruins  somewhat  resemble  Druidical 
temples  in  their  construction.  There  are  other 
ruins  not  very  far  from  these,  which  we  did  not 
visit. 

In  the  vaults  of  a  Capuchin  convent  near  Floriana 
is  a  collection  such  as  is  found  in  only  two  other 
places  in  Europe  ;  namely,  at  Kruzberg  near  Bonn 
on  the  Khine,  and  at  Palermo^  This  is  a  row  of 
dried  monks  in  niches  on  each  side  of  a  long  vault ; 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  and  an  impotent  attempt  ta  cheat 
corruption  of  its  prey.  The  fatal  seal  is  as  clearly 
set  upon  the  face  of  each  victim,  and  proclaims 
victory  as  certainly  as  do  the  dry  bones  of  any 
chamel  house.     They  cannot  long  stave  off  oblivion ; 
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the  oldest  among  them  has  not  occupied  his  niche 
more  than  fiye  years.  Ineyitable  decay^  though 
delayed  for  a  short  time^  loosens  the  integuments ; 
and  the  monk,  dried  to  a  mere  skeleton  clothed  in 
rags^  falls  a  confused  heap  of  bones  on  the  pavement. 
They  are  then  carefully  picked  up  and  thrown  into 
the  common  charnel-house  of  the  convent.  Such 
was  yesterday  the  fate  of  the  occupant  of  the  only 
vacant  niche. 

All  individuality  of  feature  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
the  process  of  drying,  which  is  very  simple.  The 
body  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  sarcophagus  in  an  adjoin- 
ing chapel,  through  which  a  strong  current  of  dry 
air  passes.  It  remains  there  a  year,  when  it  is 
dressed  and  placed  in  the  niche,  to  fulfil  its  destiny 
of  decay. 

Judging  from  the  solid  figure  of  our  guide,  his 
stolid  expression  of  countenance,  and  his  perfect  in- 
difference, it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  look  for- 
ward speedily  to  change  his  condition  from  the 
shower  to  the  shown. 

The  only  light  admitted  into  this  chamber  of 
death  is  through  small  openings  in  the  roof,  just 
sufficient  to  render  everything  distinctly  visible, 
though  with  an  unearthly  effect,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  subjects.     All  tended  to  oppress  the  feel- 
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ings^  80  that  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  we  resumed 
our  stations  for  a  time  —  alas,  how  brief  it  may  be  I 
—  among  the  living.  Certainly,  we  felt  increased 
sympathy  with  the  warmth  of  the  bright  sun  and 
the  cheerful  hum  of  life,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  us  if  the  merry  laugh  of  the  children  which 
greeted  us  on  our  return,  could  haye  reached  us 
while  immersed  in  that  horrid  vault 
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CHAP.  IIL 

GREEK   ISLAJ^DS. 

The  French  Packet.  —  The  Mountains  of  Greece  at  Sunrise.  — 
Hydra.  —  The  Focus  of  the  Greek  revolutionary  Spirit.  — 
-ffigina.  —  Origin  of  Coinage.  —  The  Piraeus.  —  The  Groves 
of  Academus.  —  An  agreeable  Rencontre.  —  A  moonlight 
Walk.  — A  noble  Cicerone.  —  His  Greek  Majesty's  Yacht.— 
Embark  for  a  Cruize  among  the  Islands.  —  The  Port  of  Zea. 

—  Refuge  in  a  Cottage. — Three  Generations. — A  Zean  Maid. 

—  Porto  Bufiali.  —  The  King's  Pennant  "  brooming."  — 
Marathon.  —  The  Athenian  Tumulus.  —  Persian  Arrowheads. 
— The  Cenotaph  ofMiltiades. —  A  Greek  Shepherd.  —  Delos. 

—  Desolation.  —  Remains  of  a  Theatre. —  A  solitary  Mon- 
arch. —  Foul  Winds  and  "  Pile-driving.^'  —  Cape  Colonna.  — 
Solitude.  —  Ancient  and  modern  Autographs.  —  The  Ruins 
of  the  Temple.  —  A  fine  View.  —  General  Knowledjre  versus 
local  Experience.  —  Foul  Winds  and  provoking  Calms. — 
Making  the  Parthenon.  —  Herodotus  stretcbing  a  little.  — 
Greek  Lents.  —  Return  to  Athens. 

"We  sailed  from  Malta  on  Christmas  day,  in  a  steam- 
packet  belonging  to  the  French  government.  Bad 
weather,  an  uncomfortable  vessel,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  commander,  a  rough  set  of  officers, 
rendered  our  voyage  far  from  agreeable.  The  dis- 
cipline was  "  slack,"  and  the  men  made  a  farce  of 
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the  mustering  in  the  morning ;  on  which  occasion^ 
the  surgeon  examined  them  very  carefully. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  weather  for- 
tunately changed,  and  at  sunrise  we  saw  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Peloponnesus,  decked  in  the  snow  that 
had  fallen  during  the  last  few  days  in  the  form  of 
rain  with  us.  Peak  after  peak  burst  into  view,  re- 
splendent with  golden  light,  as  each  in  succession 
was  tinged  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  We 
passed  near  the  small  island  of  Hydra,  which  at 
first  appeared  like  a  barren  rock;  but  on  sailing 
further,  proofs  of  carefiil  cultivation  were  seen,  and 
the  town  opened  out,  singularly  situated  on  a  conical 
hill ;  smaller  eminences  adjoining  were  crowded  with 
windmills,  principally  for  making  oil,  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  island. 

When  disaffection  towards  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment had  nearly  driven  the  Greeks  to  rebellion,  at 
an  early  period  the  ardent  spirits  in  the  Morea 
sought  refuge  in  this  rugged  island,  and,  forming  a 
community  of  bold  and  experienced  sailors,  became 
the  focus  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which,  spread- 
ing to  the  continent,  set  Greece  in  a  flame,  and 
ultimately  wrought  its  independence,  but  not  its 
freedom.  On  entering  the  Saronic  Gulf  objects 
and  ideas  of  interest  crowded  upon  us.     The  first 
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that  arrested  our  attention  was  the  ishind  of  ^gina. 
The  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  seen 
to  great  advantage:  twenty-two  columns  are  still 
standing. 

This  little  island  is  entitled  to  respectful  remem- 
brance for  the  maritime  skill  displayed  by  its  inha- 
bitants in  the  earliest  times;  and  for  the  impetus 
they  gave  to  commerce^  its  merchants  having  been 
the  first  to  substitute  coined  money  for  barter.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  some  dishonest 
persons  having  defrauded  the  simple  native  traders 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  giving  them  base 
metal;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  ^ginetans 
adopted  the  expedient  of  stamping  their  ingots,  as  a 
kind  of  endorsement. 

We  gazed  long  and  eagerly  in  the  direction  of 
Athens;  but  the  only  object  we  could  make  out 
for  some  time  was  the  white-washed  chapel  of 
St.  George,  glittering  in  the  sunshine  on  Mount 
Lycabettus.  At  length  the  object  of  universal 
veneration  rose  above  the  horizon — the  time- 
honoured  Acropolis. 

As  the  quarantine  had  been  lately  removed,  our 
vessel,  on  anchoring  in  the  Pirssus,  was  inune- 
diately  surrounded  by  boats  with  commissionaires 
from  the    hotels,    and  dragomans   or  interpreters. 
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**  got  up "  in  the  last  style  of  Greek  fashion^  each 
holding  up  the  card  of  his  master^  and  expatiating 
loudly  on  his  peculiar  merits  and  claims  over  every 
other.  TVe  fortunately  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Hotel  d'Orient  by  a  friend,  which 
saved  the  trouble  of  discriminating  where  all  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  best  Having  signified  our  selection, 
the  clamour  ceased,  the  landlord  quickly  appeared, 
and  in  a  trice  he  was  seated  opposite  to  us  in  a 
carriage ;  and  all  our  luggage,  that  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  running  wild  on  the  backs  of  as 
many  porters  as  there  were  portmanteaus  and  carpet 
bags,  was  heaped  about  us  in  the  crazy  vehicle,  and 
we  set  oiF  at  full  gallop  along  a  road  too  wide  to  be 
kept  easily  in  repair,  and  it  was  as  a  matter  of  course 
totally  neglected,  so  that,  loaded  as  we  were,  every 
jolt  threatened  to  deposit  us  on  a  softer  couch  in  the 
mud,  which  thickly  covered  it. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Piraeus,  we  crossed  the 
famous  wall  built  by  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades. 
At  regular  intervals  some  of  the  circular  towers  may 
be  traced  on  square  bases,  with  a  few  courses  of 
stones  of  the  connecting  curtain. 

Although  the  distance  to  Athens  is  only  about 
five  miles,  every  coachman  makes  a  point  of  stopping 
at  a  coffee-house  or  wine-shop;  ostensibly  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  horses^  for  a  man  comes  out  of  the 
shop;  seizes  hold  of  the  ears  of  the  poor  beasts^  pulls 
and  rubs  them  most  unmercifully^  while  the  driver 
dismounts  from  his  seat,  tosses  off  a  glass  of  sour  red 
wine,  has  a  little  bit  of  gossip,  and  then  continues 
his  journey,  flogging  the  poor  starved  creatures 
without  ceasing.  In  approaching  Athens  the  road 
passes  through  plantations  of  olive  trees,  the  groves 
of  Academus,  apparently  young  trees,  but  really  of 
venerable  age.  When  Ibrahim  Pacha  occupied  this 
plain  with  his  army,  he  cut  down  every  tree,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  his  cavalry,  and  left 
the  stumps  only  ;  but  so  admirably  suited  to  the  olive 
is  the  soil,  that  they  have  sent  forth  large  and 
vigorous  shoots,  which  are  now  nearly  as  flourishing 
as  the  original  trees. 

We  had  a  few  occasional  peeps  at  the  Acropolis, 
but  from  one  point  a  fine  view  of  it  burst  upon  us, 
with  the  city  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

The  Hdtel  d'Orient,  to  which  we  drove,  had  been 
the  residence  of  King  Otho  during  the  first  few  years 
of  his  reign.  He  would  have  shown  more  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  new  kingdom  if  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  this  modest  dwelling  till  he  had 
rescued  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  his  capital  from 
their  mud^  and  miserable  hovels  before  he  built  that 
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insult  to  good  taste^  the  enormous  penitentiarj-looking 
pile,  his  new  palace. 

We  found  at  the  hotel  the  late  and  much  lamented 
Lord  Nugent,  who  kindly  proposed  to  us  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  tour  of  some  of  the  Greek  islands, 
in  a  yacht  that  the  King  of  Greece  had  lent  him 
for  that  purpose.  We  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
his  offer ;  and,  as  he  was  to  sail  on  the  morrow,  we 
had  to  make  our  preparations  on  a  very  short  notice. 
We  took  a  small  sea  stock,  and  engaged  as  our  at- 
tendant a  Greek  named  Spiro,  who  professed  to  be 
equally  good  as  guide,  cook,  and  sailor;  the  reverse 
of  all  of  which  he  subsequently  proved  himself. 

The  evening  being  very  fine,  the  sky  clear 
and  bright,  with  a  full  moon  inviting  us  out. 
Lord  N.  did  us  the  favour  to  act  as  cicerone,  and 
show  us  some  of  the  lions  of  the  place.  We  first 
visited  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  perhaps  the  most  glorious  remains 
of  ancient  art  It  was  commenced  by  Pericles  at  the 
most  illustrious  period  in  the  annals  of  Athens ;  but 
such  was  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking,  that  it 
remained  unfinished  till  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Hadrian.  From  the  temple  to  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  that  towered  above  us,  walking  on,  we 
could  see  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  arches  and 
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poTchea  of  the  Theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
across  the  Agora  to  the  hil!  of  Mars,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Acropolis.  We  returned  to  out  hotel  by 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  charmed  with  our  moonlight 
ramble,  and  with  the  instructive  and  graphic  remarka 
of  our  noble  guide. 

The  following  day  we  embarked  on  board  His 
Greek  Majesty's  yacht  the  "  Lion,"  built  at  Malta  and 
named  in  compliment  to  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
the  former  mimster.  She  was  of  forty  tons  burden 
and  cutter  rigged ;  with  a  captain  and  mate  who 
wore  the  royal  uniform,  and  a  crew  of  four  men.  The 
accommodatioa  below  was  very  good,  for  so  small  a 
vessel  J  but  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition,  as  the 
king  seldom  makes  use  of  it.  The  wind  was  blowing 
80  strong  right  into  the  harbour,  that  we  were  ftun  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night  by  anchor- 
ing ;  but  it  having  changed  early  in  the  morning,  we 
weighed  about  daylight  and  beat  out  as  far  aa  the 
little  island  of  Fsyttaleia.  It  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  of  Salamia,  and  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  destruction  of  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the 

■  the  command  of  Aristides  during  that 

ttle.     (Cramer.) 

itention  had  been  to  visit  the  Temple  of 

the  wind  being  foul  for  that  island,  we 
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changed  our  course  and  steered  along  the  south- 
western coast  of  Attica,  which  seems  so  rugged  and 
barren  by  nature,  that  one  can  hardly  imagine  it  was 
otherwise  even  in  ancient  times.  There  is  not  now 
a  tree  to  be  seen  fringing  the  mountain's  side.  We 
passed  Cape  Sunium^the  white  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  brightly  cutting  against  the  dark 
mountain  background,  and  anchored  for  the  night  in 
a  capacious  port  in  the  island  of  Zea,  perfectly  land- 
locked. It  possesses  great  capabilities ;  but  the  only 
indications  of  commerce  were  to  be  found  in  a  miser- 
able building  called  a  custom-house,  a  few  huts,  and 
seme  half-dozen  caiques,  the  boiats  of  the  country. 
We  landed  and  set  out  on  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  After  winding  along  the  shore 
for  some  time,  we  came  to  a  small  bay,  where  some 
twenty  fine  athletic  fellows  were  engaged  haiding  in 
a  seine;  a  bare-legged,  picturesque  group.  Their 
chief  had  stationed  himself  on  a  rock,  from  whence  he 
issued  his  directions.  They  met  with  small  success, 
dragging  to  shore  plenty  of  seaweed,  but  very  few 
fishes.  Beyond  this  we  came  to  another  bay,  or  outer 
harbour,  with  a  small  village.  From  it  the  road 
led  off  to  the  left,  up  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  was 
plentifully  strewn  with  horns  of  rams  and  goats. 
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Where  they  came  from  we  were  totally  unable  to 
divine,  for  we  hardly  saw  a  sheep  in  the  island. 

The  valley  was  very  wild,  and  the  road  steep  and 
rugged.  We  toiled  up  for  some  time,  and  found,  as 
we  advanced,  that  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were 
highly  cultivated  in  terraces,  bearing  orange  and 
mulberry  trees,  interspersed  with  vines.  The  wine 
of  Zea  is  among  the  best  of  the  Greek  islands.  A 
storm  of  rain  coming  on,  forced  us  to  look  about  for 
shelter ;  which  we  found,  after  a  lengDiened  search^ 
by  seeing  some  children  standing  at  a  low  door. 
They  made  way  for  us  to  enter,  and  we  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  good  woman,  who  offered  us 
the  best  her  house  could  afford ;  namely,  some  fine 
oranges,  which  were  presented  to  us  by  a  beautiful 
black-eyed  child,  who,  in  return  for  the  few  leptas 
(a  small  copper  coin,  twelve  to  a  penny),  kissed  our 
hands.  There  was  only  one  room,  which,  however, 
was  equally  well  Aimished  and  occupied.  On  one 
side  were  stores  of  provisions,  culinary  articles,  jars, 
gourds,  arms,  rude  pictures  of  saints,  with  flickering 
oil  lamps  burning  before  them,  and  an  ample  fireplace 
in  the  further  comer.  Along  the  other  side  was  a 
mattress,  serving  in  the  daytime  as  a  divan,  in  the 
night  as  a  bed,  for  all  the  three  generations  we  saw 
collected  in  the  hut.     The  woman  who  figured  in 
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the  middle  term  of  the  series  was  short  but  good- 
looking,  with  beautiful  eyes,  the  mother  of  the  child 
we  noticed ;  the  grandfather,  a  picturesque,  hearty, 
old  Greek;  grandmama  could  not  pay  us  much 
attention,  as  she  was  **  in  the  suds.**  This,  however, 
ensured  us  a  clean  hand  on  taking  leave ;  we  con- 
sequently selected  her  to  receive  a  hearty  shake  for 
the  whole  family,  or  rather  assembly,  for  many 
neighbours  had  "  dropped  in  "  to  see  the  English 
strangers. 

One  of  our  party  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  when 
all  expressed  their  anxiety  to  figure  in  it ;  but,  as 
the  rain  had  ceased,  they  were  disappointed ;  and  we 
continued  our  road  up  the  valley.  After  a  toilsome 
ascent,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  capital  of  the  island, 
the  ancient  Carthsea  (?),  picturesquely  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  conical  hill,  so  that  the  base  of  one 
house  seemed  to  be  resting  on  the  roof  of  another, 
spreading  out  below  in  the  valley,  and  covering  the 
side  of  an  adjoining  hill. 

A  very  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  compelled 
us  to  take  shelter  a  second  time,  by  crouching  under 
a  broken  wall.  The  ^^  Zean  maids  "  are  said  to  be 
very  beautiful  and  renowned  in  ancient  history. 
The  only  one  we  saw,  displayed  a  back-front  to  the 
storm,  carrying  a  huge  bundle  of  sticks  over  her 
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aboulders,  leaving  only  to  our  admiration  a  ptur  of 
Bturdy  naked  legs  and  broad  feet,  "  Ez  pede,"  &c. 

Weighed  anchor  with  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  the 
vind  still  being  uotavourable  for  our  object  of  visi- 
ting the  Bouthem  islands  of  the  Archipeli^o,  we 
stood  for  the  entrance  of  the  Euripus,  the  channel 
between  the  island  of  Euboea  and  the  munland. 
Anchored  after  sunset  in  the  Httle  archipelago  of 
Fetalils ;  a  group  of  islands  lying  off  the  southern 
end  of  Eubcea.  They  afford  excellent  shelter,  as  we 
found  during  the  night,  in  a  tremendous  squalL 

Above  us  towered  the  lofty  mountains  of  Carysto. 
These  little  islands,  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
Turks,  were  bought  by  the  Russian  Consul  at 
Athens  from  the  Turkish  proprietor,  who  was 
glad  to  get  a  purchaser  at  any  price.  They 
abound  in  rabbits;  but  we  saw  none  and  were  unable 
to  buy  provisions  from  the  inhabitants.  The  yellow- 
cupped  narcissus  grows  here  in  great  quantities,  and 
scented  the  air  with  its  delicious  perfume.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  we  agun  sailed,  wish- 
ing to  reach  the  bridge  connecting  Eubcea '  with  the 

■  ThU  island  is  120  milea  long,  and  20  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  The  canal  which  Beparates  it  from  B<eotia  is  so 
narrow  as  to  allow  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  acroes.  Strabo 
supposes  it  to  have  been  originallj  colonised  by  Pbnnicians. 
The  Euboeans  were  among  the  earliest  navigators  of  Greece. 
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mainland^  bo  important  in  the  contests  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians ;  but  continued  bad  weather 
compelled  ua  to  take  refuge  in  the  snug  little  harbour 
called  Porto  Buffidi^  the  existence  of  which  could 
not  be  detected  in  running  along  the  coast. 

It  can  admit  only  small  craft ;  several  of  which 
were  moored  to  the  shore  waiting  for  a  fair  wind, 
and  in  the  middle  of  them  one  of  His  Grecian 
Majesty's  schooners, '  proudly  pennanted,  though 
on  the  humble  errand  of  procuring  brooms  for  the 
palace. 

VTe  were  anchored  in  five  fathoms  water.  The 
port  is  divided  by  a  long  point  or  spit  of  sand ;  evi- 
dently a  landslip  from  the  overhanging  mountain, 
where  the  "  scar  "  can  be  seen  whence  came  the  de- 
bris which  spoiled  a  good  harbour. 

We  landed,  and  walked  a  little  way  inland.  It  is 
hilly  and  uncultivated,  though  naturally  fertile.  The 
wild  olive  grows  abundantly  on  the  mountain  side, 
mingled  with  low  brushwood,  and  the  grass  affords 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep. 

The  fine  outline  of  the  distant  Pentelicus  formed  a 
fine  background  to  a  beautiful  scene. 

We  found  a  better  road  on  returning,  though  still 
requiring  much  toil  to  force  a  way  through  tlie  tan- 
gled brushwood. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  January  we  found 
ourselves  at  Buniise  very  near^  as  we  thought,  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon.  But  the  beach  is  very  little 
above  the  water,  and  for  some  considerable  distance 
inland  it  forms  a  marsh ;  so  that,  viewing  it  from  the 
sea,  it  was  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  distance.^ 
The  plain  then  rises  gradually ;  but  it  seems  too 
narrow  a  field  for  so  great  a  battle.  We  anchored 
where  it  may  be  supposed  the  Persian  fleet  was 
lying,  and  whence  the  battle  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  land  forces  could  be  seen  in  all  its 
fearful  progress. 

The  scene  presented  itself  under  the  same  po* 
etical  aspect  as  that  chosen  by  our  great  painter 
Turner,  —  a  little  before  sunrise,  when  the  upper 
parts  of  the  near  mountains  and  the  more  distant 
snow-clad  peaks  were  gorgeously  lighted  up,  while, 
beneath  a  strongly  marked  line  of  shadows,  the 
plain,  where  so  many  brave  men  found  their  last 
narrow  bed,  was  involved  in  purple  gloom  and  mist. 
From  the  midst  of  this  the  tumulus  erected  over  the 
Athenians  was  just  visible.     We  made  for  this  in-  ' 

^  The  coast  of  Marathon  was  selected  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  landing,  and  the  advantage  of  its  extensive  plain  for 
cavalry  manoeuvres.  —  Cramer, 
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teresting  point  on  landing ;  but  we  had  to  walk  a 
mile  before  reaching  it^  as  the  plain  seemed  to 
expand  as  we  advanced. 

The  timiulus  is  now  a  rugged  hill  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height ;  but  the  rains  have  deeply  furrowed 
its  sides^  and  tell  that  originally  it  must  have  been 
considerably  higher. 

A  stunted  thorn  grows  at  the  summit  We  found 
here  what  the  people  of  the  country  call  Persian 
arrow-heads ;  i.  e.  little  pieces  of  flinty  flat  on  one 
side^  and  sometimes  bevelled  on  the  other.  As  flint  is 
foreign  to  the  soil,  and  this  is  the  only  place  where 
we  noticed  any,  it  may  be,  as  tradition  says,  that  these 
are  fragments  of  the  identical  arrow-heads  used  by  the 
Persians,  which,  after  their  defeat,  may  have  been 
collected  by  the  Greeks  and  heaped  over  their  own 
slain,  as  a  fitting  trophy  of  the  victory  they  had 
gained,  and  the  country  they  had  saved.  ^  About 
half  a  mile  distant  are  the  ruins  of  the  monument 
erected  by  Aristides  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
commander;  there  nothing  remains  but  a  few 
squared  blocks  of   Pentelic    marble,  without   any 

^  '*  At  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  is  now  thought  that  there 
was  not  the  amazing  disparity  of  force  which  some  accounts 
have  claimed  —  probably  about  22,000  Greeks  to  46,000  Per- 
sians/*— Lord  Carlisle^  p.  201. 
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sculpture  from  which  the  nature  of  the  monument 
might  be  conjectured ;  but — 

'*  Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium.** 

On  walking  across  the  plain,  we  found  it  from  three 
to  four  miles  broad,  while  in  length  it  may  be  six 
miles;  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains,  except  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  plain,  where  there  is  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea.  This  is  the  best  road  to 
Athens.  Another  leads  over  the  mountains ;  and  here 
the  brave  Athenian  army  was  drawn  up,  ready  to 
conquer  or  perish  in  the  attempt 

The  highest  mountain  of  those  that  enclose  the 
plain  is  Pentelicus.  A  low,  near  hill,  named  Mount 
Enoe,  faces  the  sea.  Here  Fail  is  said  to  have 
stationed  himself  to  encourage  the  Athenians  and 
discomfit  the  Persians.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
gorges  in  the  mountain  sides.  In  that  to  the  south 
is  the  village  of  Vrana.  In  the  northern  gorge, 
leading  over  the  shoulder  of   Pentelicus,  is    the 

village  Marathonisi. 

A  small  stream  divides  the  plain,  and  forms  a  marsh 
at  its  embouchure.  On  the  banks  are  groves  of  ole- 
anders ;  other  parts  of  the  plain  were  enamelled  with 
anemones  of  every  shade  and  every  colour.     Very 
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little  was  under  cultivation;  here  and  there  a  rough 
plough,  guided  by  a  wild-looking  Greek,  hardly 
turned  up  the  earth ;  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ren- 
dered labour  almost  superfluous.  We  stopped  a  very 
picturesque  Greek  shepherd  boy,  and  made  him 
stand  to  be  sketched,  to  his  considerable  bewilder- 
ment. He  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the 
operation  of  sketching  or  the  money  and  white  bread 
we  gave  him.  Apollo  might  have  been  as  pictur- 
esque and  as  dirty  when  tending  the  flocks  of  King 
Admetus,  and  quite  as  simple. 

In  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  equally  barren  as  the 
south-western ;  and  then  stood  across  for  the  little 
island  of  Delos,  the  sacred  isle  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  had  formerly  floated  on  the  sea,  until  fixed  by  the 
all-powerful  trident  of  Neptune,  out  of  compassion 
to  their  unfortunate  mother  Latona,  driven  about  by 
the  persecuting  jealousy  of  Juno.  We  landed,  but 
nothing  could  exceed  the  desolation  presented  to  our 
view.  There  is  now  no  inhabitants  A  few  sheep 
and  goats  belonging  to  the  adjoining  island  manage 
to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  city  and  its 
temples  are  a  few  shafts  of  fluted  columns,  some 
capitals  and  cornices,  a  portion  of  a  sitting  figure 
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of  white  marble,  with  parts  of  a  foundation  of  some 
temple ;  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  the  flank  walls 
of  a  theatre  of  white  marble,  in  regular  courses 
(rustic)^  some  of  the  stones  abutting  diagonally  on 
those  adjoining.  Besides  these^  a  few  rows  of  seats 
could  be  indistinctly  traced. 

The  immense  heaps  of  ruins  of  small  stones  must 
be  the  remains  of  the  houses  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  was  very  large  and  magnificent.  The  fragments 
are  so  minute,  that  we  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
agency  could  have  rendered  the  ruin  so  complete ; 
not  only  was  every  building  thrown  down,  but  its 
component  parts  were  more  broken  up  than  wc  have 
seen  anywhere,  as  if  the  earthquakes  that  have  over* 
turned  every  temple  and  building  in  this  sacred  spot 
had  exerted  some  extra  power  to  reduce  them  to  their 
smallest  dimensions. 

Strabo  says  that  Delos  became  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  after  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
port 

The  generals  of  Mithridates  committed  the  great- 
est devastations  here  because  the  inhabitants  would 
not  espouse  their  cause.  After  this  calamity  it 
remained  in  an  impoverished  and  deserted  state. 
(Cramer.) 
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The  island  has  been  stripped  by  the  Russians  of 
all  that  remained  of  any  value. 

The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone.  In  it  were  boU 
lowed  many  deep  pits  of  a  square  form,  now  partly 
filled  with  water;  perhaps  their  original  desti- 
nation. 

Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  derived  his 
name  of  Cynthius,  raises  its  barren  head  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain ;  a  bold  mass  of  granite 
rocks,  piled  heap  upon  heap,  assuming  in  some  places 
almost  the  appearance  of  regular  courses  of  stone,  as 
if  the  giants  of  the  early  Greek  mythology  had  built  it 
for  a  watch-tower  over  the  surrounding  islands.  On 
the  summit  sat  an  eagle,  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
island  besides  the  flocks  and  Jierds.  Here  the  soli- 
tary bird  seemed  to  assert  his  sovereignty  over  deso* 
lation.  The  island  was  held  to  be  so  sacred,  that 
the  Athenians  decreed  that  all  births  and  deaths 
among  the  inhabitants  should  take  place  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Bhenia.  No  dogs  were  al- 
lowed.    {Cramer.) 

The  channel  that  separates  Delos  from  the  adjoin- 
ing but  much  larger  island  is  very  narrow,  with  dan- 
gerous rocks ;  which  render  it  an  unsafe  anchorage 
in  bad  weather.  We  therefore  shifted  our  berth  to 
the  opposite  shore.     This  probably  was  the  spot 
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wKere  Folycrates,  the  Frioce  of  Samoa,  stretched  the 
ch^  across  that  fastened  Delos  to  Bbenia ;  thuUdng 
perhaps  that  old  Neptune  had  not  rendered  the  uland 
thoroughly  unmoveable  by  the  blow  of  his  trident, 
and  was  therefore  determined  on  removing  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Khenia  is  also  uninhabited ; 
but  there  are  a  few  deserted  houses  on  the  shore, 
that  were  used  as  a  quarantine  establishment  before 
Syra  waa  adopted.  The  neighbouring  and  larger 
island  of  Mycone  has  an  active  population,  who 
carry  on  a  brisk  trade. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  one  A.M.  with  a  foul  wind, 
"■•■■"^  made  us  pass  a  very  uncomfortable  night,  aa 
le  "  Cuttcro  "  was  a  "  regular  pile-driver."* 
Jet  Spiro,  who  had  made  many  protestations 
ting  of  his  excellent  cooking,  and  his  good 
ship,  waa  completely  prostirated,  both  men- 
id  phyucally ;  making  many  a  vow  to  his 
sunt,  St.  Spiridion  never  to  go  to  sea  again, 
was  thoroughly  wretched,  lying  all  day  on 
nable  to  do  anything,  and  every  few  minutes 
id  by  the  breaking  of  a  wave  over  the  bows 
■  Lion."  If  it  had  not  been  for  Lord  Nugent's 
it  servant  Joe,  who  could  turn  his  hand  to 
ig,  we  should  have  fared  badly, 
lis  Lordship  wished  to  reach  Athens  in  time 
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for  the  next  steamer^  we  were  obliged  to  return 
sooner  than  we  should  otherwise  have  desired^  and  to 
abandon  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Grotto  of  Anti- 
paros.  The  wind  being  dead  against  us,  we  had  to 
beat  all  day  to  windward^  fortunately  with  fine 
weather.  We  did  not  reach  the  harbour  of  Zea 
before  dark.  It  was  well  that  so  good  shelter  was 
at  handj  as  a  heavy  squall  with  torrents  of  rain  came 
on  as  we  anchored^  and  the  wind  blew  in  frequent 
gusts  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  The  next 
day  we  crossed  over  to  the  mainland  to  visit  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Cape  Sunium. 

We  had  a  stiff  pull  up  a  steep  and  rugged  hill  ere 
we  reached  the  summit^  on  which  stand  the  twelve 
remaining  columns  of  pure  white  marble.  They 
form  an  impressive  landmark  for  llie  navigators  of 
these  seas ;  but  the  great  name  of  Minerva  is  lost  in 
the  undignified  appellation  of  Cape  Colonna^  as  if  no 
interest  were  attached  to  those  elegant  white  lines 
of  marble,  cutting  sharp  on  the  dark  mountain 
background,  beyond  their  value  as  a  landmark  to 
the  mariner.  In  this  way  they  continue  to  serve 
their  original  purpose :  — 

**  Where  marble  columns,  long  by  time  defaced, 
Moss-cover'd,  on  the  lofly  cape  are  placed.** 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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*ht8  land  of  imt^nation,  however,  Bupersti- 
associationi  are  handed  down.  The  temple  of 
itronesa  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  the  prototype 
the  chapels,  ahrinee,  &c.,  of  the  patron  eunts 
i  modem  Greek  and  Italian  sailor. 
e  ground  about  the  temple  is  stroim  with  irag- 
i  of  columns,  large  blocks  of  marble,  all  very 
weather-worn,  owing  to  the  exposed  situation ; 
hey  want  that  rich  mellow-brown  tint,  the 
al  aign  of  great  antiquity,  which  throws  such 
iful  effects  of  colour  upon  the  ruins  of  build- 
in  less  airy  and  elevated  positiona ;  as  the 
lea  of  TheseuB,  Jupiter  Olympiue,  and  the 
polls  at  Athens. 

ic  cyclamen,  with  its  pretty  vaiiegated  leaf, 
s  most  luxuiiantly  among  the  ruins,  with  the 
er,  mastic  tree,  and  many  aromatic  shrubs. 
le  English  are  reproached  as  the  people  who 
asjare  to  that  kind  of  immortality  which 
ig  or  writing  their  names  on  wood  or  stone 
^e.  It  is  an  unjust  accusation;  the  ancient 
ks  set  an  example  which  has  been  scrupulously 
fed  by  their  representatives,  as  in  other  ignoble 
:8,  and  names  in  large  and  small  characters,  long 
straggling,  or  short  and  fat,  according  to  the 
or  skill  of  the  engraver,  are  found  in  abundance 
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on  the  marble  blocks  and  columns ;  some^  more 
adventurous^  have  even  perilled  their  lives  so  far 
as  to  have  climbed  up  to  the  very  cornice,  that  at 
this  height  their  names  might  have  some  chance 
of  surviving  a  few  years,  to  be  read  by  a  more 
^  enlightened  and  inquiring  generation  than  the 
present. 

The  view  of  the  temple,  from  a  twin  eminence, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  embracing  many  points  of 
interest.  You  see  the  western  shore  of  Attica  in 
its  entire  length ;  the  Piraeus,  the  rugged  outlines  of 
the  island  of  ^gina,  the  more  distant  Salamis,  and 
the  moimtains  of  the  Isthmus  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  are  all  interesting  features  in  the  land-' 
scape.  An  oppressive  sense  of  loneliness  creeps  over 
the  mind  when  gazing  on  a  noble  object  of  the  vene-* 
ration  of  a  highly  civilised  people,  now  no  more  ;  no 
human  dwellings  near,  not  even  the  drowsy  tinkling 
of  a  sheep-bell,  nor  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  nor  the 
song  of  a  bird,  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Looking  seaward,  the  white  sail  of  some  mistico 

may  be  seen  beating  with  difficulty  against  adverse 

winds.     Imagination  may  contrast  with  these  Uttle 

vessels  the  sweeping  galleys  of  the  proud  Athenian 

fleets,  returning  in  triumph  to  their  native  shores. 

On  returning  to  the  "Lion,**  the  wind,  which 
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<-^  .  , :.;  v»  J  v..  v*/l  W/t  t'f  l«t  t»  get  back 
-  -wt  ciwiy//:,  iw  W4  tlwrti^ti  uid  we 
.^..-/  '-A  j-^.--**  tMyijiiu  tuwei^  Anchor. 
^  /M.  ^/ij*)  )fj/nUAnf(  "f  tlu  tiicka  wlucb 
Wfu^fiu^x  y'ty*  !m  tlu.'iw  jMrU,  old  JEoIus 
iu>t  J.J<^  b>  giv«  up  liEi  furmer  wide- 
iHu'iu'uiu,  vWitt'A  iM  to  wftit  ft  little  longer. 
■if^'ukutuM,  Ibfwcver,  deeming  their  collec- 
\iHu  nuA  o|fini'ma  to  be  greater  than  the 
i;«  of  one  Greek,  albeit  a  captain  in  His 
Maj(Mty'«  nervice,  at  last  prevuled,  and  the 
'an  w^ghed ;  bnt  no  sooner  had  we  doubled 
,  or  rather  sneaked  between  it  and  the  little 
*  Bunium,  anciently  called  Fatroclus,  than 
I  the  wind  so  dead  against  us,  that  we  were 
etum  to  our  old  station,  and  wiut  a  more 
le  time.  So  the  captiuo  proved  right ;  but 
ed  his  triumph  with  great  modesty;  Tery 
to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  who 
ion   are   certunly  not  deficient  in   amour 

durable  winds  do  not  last  for  ever,  although 
lan  our  poor  patience  would  have  them ; 
next  morning,  with  a  breeze  less  adverse 
ghter  sunshine,  we  left  our  anchorage  ;  but 
s  even  more  provoking  than  foul  winds ;  we 
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made  very  slow  progress,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
had  left  Cape  Suninm  a  considerable  distance  behind 
that  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Acropolis ;  so  that  our 
old  friend  Herodotus  must  have  taken  a  little  license 
when  he  said  that  the  Athenian  sailors,  on  round- 
ing Cape  Snnium,  saw  the  golden  helmet  and  point 
of  the  spear  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  towering 
above  the  Parthenon*  We  did  not  arrive  in  the 
harbour  of  the  Pimeus  until  an  hour  after  midnight ; 
a  sad  disappointment  to  our  gallant  sailors,  who 
missed  their  y^^to  on  shore,  this  being  Christmas 
day,  old  style.  There  is  no  nation,  except  perhaps 
the  French,  that  enjoys  holiday-making,  dancing, 
&c.,  more  than  the  Greeks.  Our  condolences  with 
the  captsdn  for  the  disappointment  of  his  wife  ap- 
peared to  be  ill-timed. 

The  crew  certainly  deserved  a  holiday,  for  they 
had  fasted  through  one  of  their  four  lents  most 
rigidly,  as  we  could  testify ;  for  they  ate  nothing  but 
biscuit  during  all  the  time  they  were  with  us. 
Without  being  actuated  by  similar  motives,  we  also 
had  been  on  short  allowance  the  last  two  days ;  as, 
according  to  Spiro's  notions,  we  had  persisted  in 
poking  into  desolate  and  ugly  places,  instead  of  fre- 
quenting those  where  better  things  than  old  stones 
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were  to  be  found,  and  where  he  might  have  found 
better  opportunity  of  marketJng  for  our  benefit. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  excellent  old  captun,  we 

left  «ome  dollars  for  himaelf  and  hia  crew,  to  make 

isa[^intment,  and  in  recompense  for 

w  with  which  thej  had  complied  with 

ing  our  little  cntiee. 

deecription  of  Athens,  how  great  it 
litlU  it  it,  to  more  das^cal  travellere. 
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MARMORIGB  BAY. 

Promenades  at  Smyrna.  —  Unhealthy  Swamps.  —  Visit  to  the 
Governor.  —  Promisea  of  Reform.  —  The  Barracks.  —  Ban- 
ditti caught  in  a  Trap.  —  Engaging  a  Dragoman.  —  Family 
Quarrels.— Difficult  Negociation. — A  happy  Reconciliation. 

—  Embark  for  Rhodes.  -^  Scio  beautiful  in  Appearance, 
but  desolate.  —  The  late  Frost  —  Oranges  all  destroyed. 

—  The  Government  of  the  Island. — The  Harbour. — A 
Russian  Spy.  —  Pilgrim  Passengers.  —  Samos.  —  Rhodes. 
—Our  kind  Consul. — Visit  to  the  Governor- General.  —  His 
Sherbet,  Pipes,  and  Zafs. — The  Turkish  Admiral  Osman 
Pacha.  —  Invited  to  go  to  Mamorice  Harbour.  —  The  Com- 
pass in  the  Admiral's  Iron  Steamer.  —  Intelligence  of  the 
Turkish  Soldiers.  —  The  Entrance  of  the  Harbour.  —  Turk- 
ish Dinner. — The  Cook. — Hellenic  Fortress. —  The  Town 
picturesque    outside,    wretched    within.  —  Farmhouse.  — 

—  Fertile  Country,  but  unhealthy.  —  Exorbitant  Prices.  — 
An  honest  Turkish  Official. — A  Governor  of  the  old  SchooL 

—  Lions  and  Tigers  said  to  be  in  the  Mountains.  ^  Singers 
on  Board  serenaded  the  Fair  Ones  of  the  Town.  —  Returned 
to  Rhodes.  —  The  Pachas  as  Guests  at  the  Consul's. 

To  the  lover  of  promenades  Smyrna  is  the  most 
disagreeable  of  towns^  unless  he  will  balance  the 
absence  of  other  appliances  by  the  advantage  of 
getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  fatigue  in  a  short 
space;   for  he  will  find  that  the  rugged^  broken- 
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Up  paTemente  of  the  streets  and  the  roads  in  the 
neigfaboarhood  contribote  to  this  way  of  econo- 
mii^iiig  time.  The  only  place  where  the  inha- 
bitants delight  to  walk  is  to  Windmill  Point;  a 
strip  of  land  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  the  noxious  swamps  of  the  mouths  of  the  Meles 
and  the  Hemus  in  its  vicinity,  breeding  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  malaria,  if  I  may  trust  to  some  ex- 
perience in  the  smell  of  malaria  in  such  localities. 

To  the  curious  traveller  however,  walks  about 
the  town  and  through  the  bazaars  will  compensate 
the  fatigue  and  annoyance,  by  the  great  variety  of 
costume  and  manners  he  will  meet  with,  especially 
if  he  be  newly  from  Europe. 

The  brother-in-law  of  the  sultan,  Khalil  Pacha, 
had  recently  arrived  here  from  Aidin,  the  principal 
seat  of  government  in  Asia  Minor,  where  His 
Highness  was  in  a  sort  of  honourable  exile.  On  the 
plea  of  ill  health,  he  was  allowed  to  change  his  re- 
sidence to  this  city.  Half  the  inhabitants  went  out 
to  meet  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  entry. 

The  British  consul  Mr.  Brant  having  proposed  to 
us  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  of  congratidation,  we 
went  in  full  uniform  in  his  boat,  and  three  dragomans 
of  the  consulate  in  another.  On  landing  near  the 
palace  we  found  eight  horses  magnificently  capari- 
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aoned^  waiting  to  convey  us  about  two  hundred  yards. 
We,  however,  declined  the  honour  which  involved 
tiie  trouble  of  mounting  and  dismounting  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  preferred  going  on  foot.  John,  the 
principal  dragoman,  with  his  two  subordinates,  led 
the  way,  preceded,  however,  by  about  twenty  of  the 
Pacha's  cavasses  as  guard.  On  the  staircase  we  were 
met  by  the  chief  aide-de-camp,  and  at  the  door  of 
the  reception  room  His  Highness  came  forward 
and  shook  the  consul  very  cordially  by  the  hand ; 
but  only  vouchsafed  to  us  a  very  affiible  bow,  on 
being  presented  to  him. 

Having  pointed  to  a  long  divan,  the  governor 
took  his  seat  alone  on  a  short  one  at  right  angles 
to  it,  which  was  much  more  convenient  for  con- 
versation,  he  having  us  at  his  right  hand. 

He  did  not  sit  d  la  Thtrque,  but  with  his  feet  to 
the  ground.  In  dress  also  there  was  considerable 
conformity  to  European  manners,  as  his  nether 
extremities  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  light-grey 
kerseymere  pantaloons  and  patent  leather  boots. 
Beneath  a  loose  cloth  pelisse  of  navy-blue,  richly 
braided,  was  a  tunic  of  fawn-coloured  silk  lined  with 
fur.  A  tarbush  only  partially  covered  his  head, 
and  he  pushed  it  about  as  if  not  accustomed  to  it 
A  magnificent  order  set  in  diamonds  suspended  from 
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the  neck  completed  liis  parure.  After  the  usual 
inquiries  about  our  healthy  &C.5  he  apologised 
for  not  being  able  to  smoke^  and  hoped  we  would 
accept  the  Turkish  compliment  of  a  pipe.  Imme- 
diately four  servants  advanced  at  measured  pace, 
with  tchibuks,  and  placing  the  bowls  on  the  floor  at 
the  proper  distance,  with  a  bend  of  the  knee  and  a 
sweep  of  the  arm,  each  attendant  brought  the  other 
end  of  the  long  cherry-stick  to  the  exact  level  of 
the  mouth;  the  bowls  were  then  placed  in  round 
silver  or  plated  trays.  The  mouth-pieces  were  very 
large,  of  fine  amber  set  with  diamonds. 

The  same  ceremony  was  performed  to  the  drago- 
mans seated  lower  down,  only  the  mouth-pieces  were 
inferior,  and  they  had  brass  trays. 

Coffee  waa  brought  by  a  servant  to  each  in  the 
same  ceremonious  way,  in  small  porcelain  cups,  very 
beautifully  enamelled,  and  placed  in  silver  filigree 
sotis^'oupes.  The  coffee  was  very  good,  but  thick 
and  without  sugar.  Servants  took  away  the  cups 
by  placing  one  hand  over  and  the  other  under,  and 
retired  backwards. 

It  seemed  to  be  reversing  the  order  of  things  to 
see  a  non-smoking  Pacha,  and  his  European  guests 
with  pipes  in  their  hands.  However,  we  took  no 
tnore  whiffs  than  did  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker 
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when  he  yisited  the  Pacha  of  the  Dardanelles.  His 
Highness  accounted  for  not  haying  the  habit  of 
smoking^  by  saying  he  was  a  Circassian  of  "  pure 
race ; "  and  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  his  countrymen,  rather  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turks.  He  said  they  were  all  brave  men ;  to  which 
I  replied  by  saying  they  had  given  the  Kussians 
good  reasons  for  being  convinced  of  that.  Where- 
upon he  threw  himself  back  on  the  divan,  and  in-* 
dulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  His  countenance 
was  good,  with  a  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and 
brown  hair  worn  long,  contrary  to  the  Turkish  custom 
of  shaving  the  head,  as  we  had  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  by  his  fidgeting  with  the  tarbush.  His 
manner  was  remarkably  affable,  and  the  conversation 
was  totally  devoid  of  the  inflated  compliments  and 
set  phrases  which  usually  figure  in  books  as  the 
staple  of  such  interviews ;  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  dragoman, 
who  rendered  his  remarks  in  English,  French,  or 
Italian  indifferently,  it  was  precisely  what  one  might 
have  expected  in  conversing  with  a  well-bred  man. 
His  Highness  understands  a  little  of  both  the  latter 
languages ;  and  when  he  could  make  out  the  purport 
of  our  observations,  he  usually  answered  himself. 
He  said  he  had  suffered  much  from  fevers,  caused 
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by  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  of  Aidin^  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  eometimee  as  high  as  112° 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade. 

He  took  great  interest  in  naval  aflSurs,  especially 
in  steam-vesselSj  having  been  formerly  Capidan 
Pacha.  The  regret  he  felt  at  the  death  of  Captain 
Glasscock^  B-N.^  was  expressed  very  feelingly. 

The  late  governor  had  suffered  things  to  take 
their  course  in  the  town^  without  interfering  for 
good  or  for  evil.  His  Highness  imitated  him  in 
one  thing,  namely,  in  the  great  improvements  he 
promised,  and  particularly  he  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  have  the  city  thoroughly  cleansed.  "  The 
Turks,"  he  said,  ^'did  not  understand  the  merit 
of  cleanliness."  But  in  the  case  of  Smyrna  the 
Frank  and  Grreek  quarters  are  the  most  dirty ; 
for  the  Turkish  being  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
all  their  filth  is  washed  down  to  the  level  parts, 
where  it  stagnates ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  city 
is  not  more  unhealthy. 

A  boon  that  is  always  expected  from  the  new 
governor,  and  is  duly  promised,  is  that  the  extortion 
of  the  butchers  should  at  least  be  kept  within  mode- 
rate bounds.  They  have,  it  is  said,  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  present  to  the  Pacha ;  if  he  refuse 
it,  the  meat  will  be  lowered  by  one-half  as  he 
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promised ;  but  if  the  temptation  should  prove  too 
great,  then  the  people  must  suffer. 

The  apartments  were  very  simply  furnished  with 
divans  and  two  tables,  on  one  of  which  was  a  hand- 
some writing-desk ;  and  a  thermometer  was  hanging 
on  the  wall.  There  was  nothing  else  that  I  re- 
member. 

On  our  retiring,  he  accompanied  us  to  the  door, 
and  shook  us  all  cordially  by  the  hand. 

We  next  visited  the  Pacha  in  command  of  the 
garrison,  who  lives  in  apartments  of  the  barracks 
adjoining  the  government  house. 

His  Excellency  received  us  in  a  small  room,  but 
well  furnished  in  the  European  fashion. 

We  had  the  same  compliment  of  pipes,  &c.,  but 
in  less  state,  and  presented  by  only  one  attendant. 
The  coffee,  however,  was  sweetened. 

The  medical  officer  of  the  establishment  accom- 
panied us  round  the  barracks.  They  are  very  airy, 
with  spacious  corridors  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  into  which  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
soldiers  all  open.  They  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate one  company  each ;  but  in  cold  weather  the 
beds  were  put  close  together,  so  as  to  have  more 
men  in  the  room,  to  keep  one  another  warm.  Every 
man  has  a  locker  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  to  stow 
away  his  kit.     An  iron  brazier  was  in  every  room. 
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The  soldiers  seemed  to  be  a  very  inferior  specimen 
of  the  genvLi.  Two  large  exercising  grounds  are 
attached  to  the  barracks.  There  are  now  only  six 
hundred  men^  though  four  thousand  could  be  accom- 
modated. The  general  promised  me  a  review  of  the 
troops;  which,  however,  did  not  come  off.  The 
medical  officer  assured  me  that,  neither  in  the  town 
nor  in  the  barrack,  were  there  many  fatal  cases  of 
cholera  when  it  was  prevalent 

Few  towns  are  cursed  with  so  many  bad 
characters  as  Smyrna.  They  are  principally  Greeks 
and  lonians,  who  perform  the  most  atrocious  acts 
with  impunity ;  as,  eyen  when  committed  in  the 
open  day,  people  are  so  afraid  of  them,  that  they 
will  not  give  evidence ;  or  the  miscreants  purchase 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag,  principally  Greek 
and  Bussian,  and  the  consuls  rescue  them  from 
the  hands  of  justice.  Thus,  recognised  murderers 
walk  about  the  streets  without  fear  of  the  law,  and 
make    the    outskirts    dangerous.^     Two    instances 

^  '*  However  pleasant  the  environs  of  Smyrna  may  be,  they 
are  at  present  practically  denied  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  a  population  of  150,000  is  now  cooped  up  within  its 
walls  by  some  six  robbers,  who  occupy  and  command  the 
country  without.  The  chief  of  this  band  is  Yani  Eatergi,  or 
John  the  Postman.  The  residents  are  frequently  carried  up 
into  the  mountains  for  ransom.  Mr.  Whittle  has  been  threat- 
ened, and  is  obliged  to  keep  four  or  fiye  Turkish  guards  in 
hu  house  at  Boumabkt."  —  Lord  Carlisle,  p.  125. 
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occurred  during  my  stay.  In  the  firsts  a  child  was 
carried  to  the  mountains^  and  a  large  ransom 
demanded  from  the  fother,  who  could  onlj  collect 
half^  which  was  refrused.  The  unhappy  parent  then 
applied  to  the  government^  and  a  party  of  soldiers 
was  sent  in  pursuit;  but  they  were  so  slow^  and 
took  their  measures  so  badly,  that  the  rascals  had 
time  to  escape,  leaving,  however,  the  poor  boy,  with 
his  throat  cut,  lying  across  the  path  his  father  would 
have  to  traverse. 

The  other  was  on  a  grander  and  bolder  scale. 
A  band  of  robbers  having  ascertained  that  the 
Austrian  consul  had  a  large  8um  of  money  in  his 
house,  induced  a  servant,  by  threats  or  bribes, 
to  let  them  ifl  on  a  preconcerted  signal.  The 
young  man  being  seized  with  remorse,  acquainted 
his  master  with  the  plot,  who  told  him  to  keep 
his  engagement,  but  enjoined  secrecy.  In  the 
meantime  he  introduced  some  resolute  cavasses, 
or  policemen,  into  his  house.  The  fellows  suc- 
ceeded in  scaling  the  walls,  and  when  the  door  was 
opened,  as  ihey  thought,  to  admit  them,  the 
cavasses  fired.  Two  made  their  escape,  and  cut 
oflT  the  retreat  of  their  four  companions  by  drawing 
the  ladder  after  them.  The  others  defended  them- 
selves desperately,   especially    one,  who,  being  a 
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French  fencing  master,  made  good  use  of  his  sword. 
They  were,  however,  all  killed,  and  the  cavasses 
escaped  with  only  slight  wounds. 

March.  As  the  favourable  season  approached  for 
commencing  a  long  projected  tour  in  Lycia,  it 
became  necessary,  among  other  preparations,  to 
look  out  for  a  good  dragoman.  ^  I  had  frequently 
spoken  to  one  who  waited  on  us  at  the  hotel, 
but  he  always  seemed  to  evade  the  subject.  At 
last  he,  Jannaka,  frankly  confessed,  that  as  he  had 
never  been  in  the  country,  he  did  not  like  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  guiding  us ;  but  the 
principal  reason  was,  that  he  would  then  be  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  only  dragoman  who  knew  Lycia 
well,  having  been  there  frequently.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  apprise  me,  that 
the  person  alluded  to  was  now  ''under  a  cloud," 
having  unfortunately  lost  his  character,  then  his 
work,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  with  the  false  logic  that 
too  often  misleads  the  miserable,  had  sought  con- 
eolation  in  inebriety.  He  was,  however,  sent  for,  and 
proved  to  be  Panaghiotti,  the  faithful  servant  who  had 
accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows  in  aU  his  explora- 
tions in  Lycia,  and  of  whom  Sir  Charles  spoke  to  me  in 

*  Turgeman  is  perhaps  the  correct  word. 
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England  in  the  highest  terms.  He  was  now  in  a 
pitiable  state,  the  very  picture  of  wretchedness  and 
shame.  To  his  pretty  wife  and  children,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  he  had  behaved  as  most  drunkards 
do,  and  thus  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  severe 
punishment  of  separation  from  them,  by  the  bishop's 
order.  The  power  of  the  Greek  bishops  over  their 
flocks  is  very  great. 

I  made  great  inquiry  about  the  circumstances 
relating  to  the  poor  fellow's  downfal;  and  found 
that  the  plausible  story  which  he  told  me  was 
confirmed,  in  the  main  points,  by  Mr.  Van  Laneps, 
the  Dutch  consul  and  banker,  who  said  he  thought 
his  last  master  had  been  too  hard  in  taxing  him, 
not  with  dishonesty  exactly,  but  with  overreaching 
him  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  ancient  coins  of 
Lycia.  He  pitied  the  poor  man,  who  was  suffi- 
ciently punished,  for  after  the  charges  his  late 
master  had  made  against  him,  and  which  could  not 
be  recalled,  as  he  was  dead,  he  could  procure  no 
employment.  He  thought  that  if  I  would  try  him 
I  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  it ;  in  which  all 
the  dragomans  joined.  They  indeed  implored  me 
to  take  him  with  me ;  which  I  thought  very 
creditable  and  disinterested  on  their  parts.  M. 
Mille,  the  excellent  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  we 

VOL.  I.  F 
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len  comfortable  so  long,  was  willing  to  be 
for  him.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
bishop's  ban  taken  oif  him,  so  that  he  might 
)nciled  to  his  wife.  This  was  done  through 
ervention  of  mutual  friends,  and  they  both 

0  tbank   me,  radiant   with  joy.     The   poor 

1  whole  appearance  was  so  changed,  that  I 
1  well  of  his  heart,  and  took  it  as  a  guarantee, 
ged  him  at  a  dollar  a  day.  He  had  the 
1  which  Sir  C.  Fellows  had  given  him.  In 
distress  he  had  ctung  to  this  as  a  talisman 
hould  bring  him  employment.  There  was  no 
)  be  purchased  in  all  Smyrna,  but  the 
)r,  Khalil  Pasha,  kindly  oflfered  to  lend  one ; 
proved  to  be  a  Pacha's  marquee;  a  magai- 
\SiaT,  that  would  have  required  half  a  dozen 
to  carry  it,  besides  entailing  no  end  of 
h  for  the  ostentation.  One  of  humbler 
ince  and  dlmenfflons  was  chosen ;  a  simple 
int,  painted  green  outside,  as  are  all  the 
ment  tents.  It  was  a  very  comfortable  size 
>  carpets  to  be  spread  inside.  These,  with  a 
old-up  board  to  serve  as  a  table  on  the 
1,  was  all  our  furniture.  We  set  about 
in  our  stock  of  provisionB ;  which  was  soon 
lis   we   proposed  to   make   our   chief   lusu- 
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ries  to  consist  in  being  independent  of  factitious 
wants. 

March  25.  We  embarked  in  the  afternoon  in  an 
Austrian  steamer^  but  with  a  furious  sirocco  wind^ 
which  did  not  permit  us  to  go  further  thian  the 
outer  castle ;  a  low  structure,  with  some  enormous 
guns  peeping  out  from  great  holes  in  the  walls, 
and  apparently  lying  on  the  ground. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were 
lying  off  the  town  and  suburb  Vrondado,  in  the 
beautiful  island  of  Scio.  The  view  from  on  board 
fully  justified  the  glowing  descriptions  we  had  heard 
of  it.  Like  all  towns  in  warm  climates,  its  exterior 
appearance  was  most  brilliant  and  imposing.  But 
a  more  careful  examination  with  a  telescope  revealed 
the  ruinous  condition  of  houses  which  looked  so 
brightly  at  a  distance ;  all  caused  by  the  rebellions 
in  1822-26,  when  the  Turks  committed  the  greatest 
ravages.  Many  of  the  houses  had  nothing  left  but 
the  bare  walls,  while  others. were  in  heaps  of  ruins. 
On  that  fatal  occasion  the  male  part  of  the  popu- 
lation who  could  not  make  a  timely  escape  were 
all  butchered.  The  women  and  children  were  sold 
as  slaves.  Some  of  the  last  were  purchased  or  re- 
deemed by  humane  Americans  or  Englishmen,  and 
educated  by  them.     Pangalaki,  whom  we  knew  at 
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ma,  wae  one  of  these.  He  was  brought  up 
jnerica  hy  hie  kind  protector,  and  rem^ed 
:  twelve  years.  He  then  returned  to  Smyrna, 
Jce  care  of  hie  widowed  mother  and  sisters, 
a  he  partly  supported  by  teaching  the  modem 
k  language  to  English  PMlhellenea.  The 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  chaptun  at  Smyrna,  like- 
rescued  two  little  unfortunates.  Mr.  Barker 
purchased  one,  who  afterwards  became  his 
iter-in-law. 

le  island  was  just  beginmng  to  recover  &om 
isasters;  but  the  last  severe  winter  caused 
nse  damage  to  the  orange,  lemon,  and  mastic 

e  ordinary  export  of  oranges  and  lemona 
about  3,000,000  of  piastres  annually ;  but  it 
require  many  years  before  they  can  recover 
the  effects  of  the  froat,  if  even  the  trees  have 
vitality  left  in  them.  The  greater  part  had 
cut  down  nearly  to  the  roots,  in  the  hope  that 
would  shoot  out  in  the  spring, 
e  southern  part  of  ihe  bland  exclusively  pro- 
mastic.  It  has  been  tried  at  the  nordi  end 
nt  success.  This  is  the  appanage  of  the 
eh  Sultana,  or  the  sultan's  mother ;  who  for- 
'  used  to  receive  half  the  produce  in  kind,  but 
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it  has  been  commuted  for  a  tax  of  five  piastres  the  oka^ 
which  fetches  a  price  of  sixty  or  seventy  piastres. 
Other  produce  pays  a  tax  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  rumoured  that  this  will  include  that  of  mastic. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  Turkish  governor 
and  three  Greek  councillors,  who  are  named  by 
the  Forte ;  but  the  latter  have  so  much  influence 
at  Constantinople,  that  they  can  obtain  the  dis- 
missal of  an  obnoxious  governor,  if  he  will  not 
be  subservient  to  them.  The  "  Council  of  Three  " 
rule  with  despotic  power,  and  with  a  strong  hand, 
though  with  very  small  means  in  police  force. 
The  people  are  all  obliged  to  be  in  their  houses  at 
eight  o'clock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  brawls, 
to  which  the  Sciotes  are  addicted  when  in  their  cups ; 
but  there  is  generally  more  noise  than  mischief  in 
these  little  affairs ;  for  although  the  knife  is  frequently 
drawn,  the  quarrel  seldom  occasions  loss  of  life. 

The  men  are  enterprising,  and  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  East,  seeking  their  fortunes,  but  are  mostly 
engaged  as  mariners. 

The  little  harbour  has  been  good,  and  might  be 
again  made  so,  if  a  little  expense  were  laid  out  in 
clearing  and  repairing  it  The  mole  is  so  dilapi- 
dated, that  it  is  now  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  which  breaks  over  it  in  bad  weather. 

F  3 
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The  Greeks  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Turkish 
governor  for  the  neglect,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
fairly  chargeable  on  themselves,  as  they  are  so  little 
oppressed.  The  town,  with  the  adjacent  village  or 
suburb,  Vrondado,  and  the  numerous  villas,  cover 
a  great  extent  of  country,  being  much  interspersed 
with  gardens  crowning  all  the  secondary  hills, 
brilliant  when  I  saw  it  with  the  full  green  of  the 
spring,  and  backed  by  a  steep  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains.  A  passenger,  who  proved  to  be  a 
Kussian  general,  though  we  did  not  find  out  his 
rank  till  afterwards,  gave  me  some  account  of  the 
statistics  of  the  island,  about  which  it  appears  he 
had  been  making  inquiry;  it  differed  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  my  first  informant,  the  son  of 
the  Austrian  consul.  He  said  the  fixed  tribute 
paid  to  the  Valideh  Sultana  was  800,000  piastres 
from  the  mastic  districts,  and  that  other  2>arts  paid 
little.  He  confirmed  the  account  of  the  almost 
independent  state  of  the  island.  There  are  only 
about  500  Turks,  and  the  governor  is  a  cypher. 

There  were  about  200  pilgrim  passengers  in  the 
steamer,  all  on  deck.  The  quarter-deck  was  divided, 
fore  and  aft,  by  a  railing,  the  starboard  side  being 
reserved  as  a  promenade  for  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers.    It  was,  however,  frequently  invaded  by 
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Others,  who  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the 
necessity  for  this  distinction.  The  port  side  was 
covered  with  an  awning,  or  rather  a  canvas  roof; 
and  the  deck  there  was  strewed  with  mattresses 
and  cushions,  crowded  with  the  second  or  deck 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  surrounded 
by  their  provisions,  cooking  utensils,  &c.  Their 
wardrobes  appeared  to  be  principally  on  their  backs, 
a  motley  costume,  though  the  greater  number  of 
the  women  wore  a  tunic  and  loose  Turkish  trowsers, 
both  of  very  fine  brown  woollen  cloth,  neatly  braided; 
man's  attire,  assmned  for  the  occasion.  They  were 
nearly  aU  Armenian  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of 
Anatolia  going  to  Jerusalem,  but  they  used  the 
Turkish  language.  All  other  parts  of  the  vessel  were 
strewn  with  these  pious  people  of  inferior  grades ; 
and,  considering  the  immense  discomfort  of  their 
novel  position,  every  one  seemed  cheerful.  I  ob- 
served that  the  men  were  remarkably  attentive  to 
the  women  and  children. 

A  young  Armenian  was  on  his  second  pilgrimage. 
He  wore  the  European  costume,  and  displayed  a  gay 
waistcoat  in  rags.  He  was  communicative,  having 
the  advantage  of  speaking  a  little  French ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  waistcoat,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  hfe  was  a  personage  of  consequence  in  his  own 
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countiy,  his  brother  being  minister  for  foreign 
st&ire  in  Persia.  These  ArmenianB  generally,  and 
esneciaUv  the  women,  who  irore  no  Teile,  were 
f,  with  the  exception  of  two  young  girls- 
were  also  a  few  Turks  on  board.  The  after- 
le  port-side  of  tie  deck  was  partitioned  off 
Ladies  and  their  attendants.  One,  the  oldest 
em,  bad  a  grandson  in  office  at  Berilt,  and 
annnaUy  in  this  vessel  to  receive  her  shore 
oloments.  I  could  not  ascertun  on  what 
nade  her  claim. 

Qungest  of  these  ladies  bad  a  remarkably 
pair  of  piercing  eyes,  beaming  above  her 
or  veil ;  but  when  she  iy  accident  removed 
Kit  antidote  to  their  effect  was  revealed  in 
gly  ugly  mouth.  I  laid,  nevertheless,  great 
ler,  hoping  to  persuade  her  to  give  me  one 
autiful  Angora  cats ;  but  all  the  eloquence  I 
;rt  in  an  unknown  tongue  was  of  no  avml. 
irprieed  at  the  afihbility  of  these  Turkish 
and  at  their  trusting  themselves  in  an 
lip.  But  it  appears  the  captfun  is  well 
t  Constantinople,  and  has  inspired  such 
e,  that  the  harem  of  the  Facha  of  Tripolis 
placed  under  his  chaise,  and  he  was  very 
rewarded  for  his  attentions  and  care.    I 
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observed^  indeed^  that  he  showed  great  kindness  and 
forbearance  to  his  poor  passengers  in  general^  who^ 
from  ignorance^  and  sometimes  from  the  misery  of 
their  position,  would  commit  trespasses.  I  cannot 
saj  that  I  saw  the  same  humanity  practised  on  board 
of  English  vessels,  where  they  were  sometimes 
pushed  about  rudely,  and  always  harshly  spoken  to; 
yet  they  were  docile  and  uncomplaining,  sitting 
night  and  day  in  the  same  places,  and  often  in  the 
same  position,  as  sometimes  the  vessels  are  so 
crowded  as  to  afford  them  scarcely  room  to  lie  down. 
The  men  amused  themselves  with  a  sort  of  tam- 
bourine, and  by  singing  a  song  which  is  widely 
popular. 

On  passing  the  island  of  Samos  the  noble  moun* 
tain  was  partially  shrouded  in  thick  clouds,  which 
added  grandeur  to  its  rugged  outline.  This  fine 
island  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  revolt,  notwithstanding 
the  inhabitants  are  ahnost  self-governed. 

We  were  surrounded  by  islands  and  rocks  of 
various  forms  and  dimensions,  most  of  which  are 
provided  by  nature  with  excellent  harbours,  fre- 
quently the  resort  of  pirates. 

We  passed  in  sixty  fathoms  water  very  close  to 
Cape  Krio;  a  bold  and  perpendicular  rock,  the 
ancient    Triopian    promontory,   with    an    artificial 
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harbour  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  within  it,  and 
the  neighbouring  magnificent  city  of  Cnidus. 

March  27.     In    the    middle   of   the    night  we 

anchored   in   the   great    harbour   of   Bbodes,    the 

Buyuk  Lunan;  but  had  to  wait  till  eight  o'clock 

before  we  could  obtain  pratique  and  permission  to 

land.     On  our  way  up  from  the  port  we  met  Mr. 

Niven  Kerr,  the  British  consul,  who  had  arrived  with 

his  family  only  a  fortnight  before  from  Cyprus,  his 

previous  post.     I  had  several  letters  of  introduction 

to  him,  especially  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hanson  at 

Smyrna;   but  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  proved 

that  such  were  not  necessary  as  passports  to  his  good 

offices.     He  apologised  for  not  being  able  to  lodge 

mall  and  temporary  house ;  but  secured 

rtable  apartments   for  us  in  a  kind  of 

ling  us  to  consider  ourselves  as  his  guests 

stay  on  the  island.     He  introduced  ua 

aing  wife  and  sweet  little  children. 

r  took  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit 

ly  with  us  to  Regib  Pacha,  of  vizieral 

governor^eneral  of   the    islands;     an 

ecentiy  established,  which  was  the  cause 

Qoval  of  the  consulate  from   Cyprus   to 

I;    the   vice-consuls    of   all   the    islands 

ed  under  it,  instead  of  that  of  Smyrna, 
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with  the  exception  of  some  islands  far  to  the  norths 
and  Samos ;  which  last,  being  under  a  Greek  prince, 
is  not  dependent  on  this  government. 

The  vizier,  who  is  very  short,  and  so  fat  that 
the  least  exercise  exhausts  him,  nevertheless  received 
us  with  great  politeness  in  the  antechamber,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  seats  of  honour  on  the  divan,  where 
we  were  presented  with  splendid  pipes,  the  amber 
mouth-pieces  of  which  were  mounted  with  diamonds, 
sweetmeats,  coffee  out  of  cups  beautifully  enamelled, 
their  zafs,  or  sous-coupes  of  gold  filigree,  and  with 
delicious  sherbet ;  the  last,  of  his  own  making.  The 
whole  was  in  better  style  even  than  in  the  konak 
of  Khalil  Pacha  at  Smyrna. 

We  also  called  on  Rear-admiral  Osman  Pacha, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  the  Archipelago.  A  fine, 
simple-hearted,  old  sailor.  His  command  in  this  port, 
at  present,  does  not  extend  beyond  one  small  iron  ^ 
steamer;  in  which  he  invited  us  to  accompany  him, 

^  He  complained  that  the  compass  in  the  binnacle  deviated 
three  or  four  points  from  the  truth,  so  I  volunteered  to  re- 
adjust the  magnets;  in  which  I  succeeded  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, as  the  only  assistance  I  had  was  a  Turkish  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  swing  the  vessel,  with 
whom  I  could  communicate  only  by  signs.  I  was,  however, 
surprised  at  the  intelligence  and  alacrity  with  which  they  un- 
derstood and  carried  my  wishes  into  effect.  The  Facha  was 
much  gratified. 
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in  an  official  viait  ho  was  about  to  make  to  Marmo- 
rice  Harbour,  on  the  coaat  of  Asia  Minor,  oppoaite 
to  Bbodea,  and  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
island  only  twenty  milea. 

s  Excellency  was  attended  by  several  Turkish 
emen,  members  of  the  govemor-^eneral's  coun- 
Before  entering  the  harbour  of  Marmorice, 
is  a  beautiful  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet,  which, 
winding  among  thickets  of  myrtle,  laurel, 
ir,  &&,  looses  itself  in  the  bay.  Near  the  mid- 
f  the  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  are 
rude  cottages,  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  or 
s  loosely  put  together,  and  the  roofa  formed  by 
s  of  wood  laid  across  the  walls  and  covered 
sods  or  straw. 

1  the  east  «de  of  this  valley  the  appearance 
e  ground,  riang  from  near  the  sea  to  the  foot 
me  rocks  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  is  such 
>  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  formerly  a 
re.  It  is  a  small  segment  of  a  wide  circle, 
g  the  sea  towards  Rhodes;  just  such  a  situation 
e  ancient  loniaus  and  Greeks  would  choose  for  a 
re.  It  rises  by  regular  terraces  about  ten  feet  in 
ith,  and  each  terrace  is  three  feet  above  the  one 
w  it.  Keither  marble  nor  inscriptions,  nor  even 
ieb,  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  seats  or  terraces  are 
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covered  by  a  smooth  green  turf.  In  the  rocks  before 
noticed  a  prodigious  excavation  in  one  part  of  them 
maj  be  noticed  from  the  terraces^  but  a  deep  ravine 
prevents  access  to  it. 

About  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  valley  is  a  water- 
fall, where  the  river  seems  to  have  forced  its  way 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  mountain.  The 
thickets  are  here  impenetrable.^ 

The  entrance  to  Marmorice  Bay,  or  harbour,  is 
by  a  narrow  strait;  still  more  contracted  by  a 
rugged,  rocky,  and  wooded  island  lying  in  the 
middle.  The  principal  channel  is  between  the  island 
and  the  peninsula,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  not  wide  enough  for  a  line-of-battle 
ship  to  beat  through,  but  a  good  frigate  might  do  it. 
The  other  passage,  between  the  island  and  the 
western  continent,  is  seldom  used;  being  shallow 
and  tortuous,  but  having  many  little  bays  or  coves 
where  small  vessels  could  find  shelter.  Within,  the 
harbour  is  perfectly  land-locked,  about  five  miles  in 
length,  and  surrounded  by  bold  mountain  scenery, 
with  much  wood.  There  is  anchorage  here  for  all 
the  navies  of  Europe.     But  in  very  strong  easterly 


1  A  description  bj  the  late  Major  Johns,  R.M^  a  good 
officer,  and  most  amiable  and  gifled  man. 
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or  southerly  winds  the  motion  of  the  open  sea  is 
communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  harbour,  and 
causes  a  considerable  swell.  The  wind  sometimes 
also  blows  in  heavy  squalls  from  the  highlands. 

Our  Pacha's  suite  went  on  shore,  to  find  the  best 
accommodation  they  coidd  in  the  town,  leaving  to  us 
the  cabin ;  where  we  had  a  tolerable  night's  rest,  in 
spite  of  the  personal  retinue  each  had  left  behind. 
But  the  good  dinner  must  not  be  forgotten ;  chiefly 
in  the  Turkish  style,  except  that  we  sat  at  table  and 
used  good  "Brummagem"  knives  and  forks.  The 
artiste  to  whose  skill  we  were  indebted  for  the 
repast  came  down  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
guests ;  and  proved  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  the 
commander  of  the  steamer,  holding  the  rank  of 
capitaine  de  frigate^  in  full  uniform.  The  Pacha 
let  us  into  the  secret  by  exclaiming  in  English, 
'*  Vera  gooda  cook  de  captan."  We  afterwards 
learned  that  the  gallant  oflBicer  was  very  proud  of  the 
encomiums  passed  on  his  culinary  achievements. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  went  on  shore  to  look  at 
some  spars  cut  for  masts  of  a  ship  of  war  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Having  been  lying  here 
so  long,  they  were  found  to  be  rotten ;  but  the  Pacha 
would  take  them  away,  to  prove  his  report  of  their 
decay  and  unserviceableness. 
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We  had  a  difficult  walk  up  the  mountainous 
peninsula  forming  the  south  side  of  the .  harbour ; 
but  the  labour  was  amply  repaid  by  magnificent 
views  from  every  point  at  which  we  stopped  to  rest, 
especiaUy  at  a  fountain,  and  at  the  summit,  com- 
manding not  only  the  harbour  at  its  foot,  with  the 
little  town  at  the  extremity,  and  the  surrounding 
moimtains  of  Caria,  but  the  coast  both  ways,  and  a 
distant  view  of  Rhodes. 

We  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Hellenic 
fortress,  and  in  several  places  walls  formed  of  very  . 
large  blocks  of  stone.  This  bold  peninsula  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus  of  sand ; 
which,  if  cut  'through,  would  give  two  entrances  to 
the  harbour. 

The  guide  led  us  a  better  way  down  the  moim- 
tain,  passing  some  huts  of  the  rudest  description, 
though,  as  Sir  Charles  Fellows  obser\'es,  they  show 
the  prototypes  of  Ionic  architecture,  and  rock-tombs 
of  ancient  Lycia.  The  interior  of  these  cabins  was 
far  better  than  could  have  been  expected  from  their 
wretched  outward  appearance.  Good  mattresses 
were  piled  in  one  corner  of  the  only  room,  and 
plenty  of  culinary  utensils  of  various  kinds  hung 
about.  A  very  pretty  young  woman  was  crouched 
in  one  comer,  doing  her  utmost  to  avoid  being  dis- 
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covered ;  though  when  the  danger  of  being  seen  hy 

the  Giaour  was  paet,  or  passing,  she  seemed  to  be 

equally  Bolicitoua  of  courting  it,  by  showing  herBel£ 

were  also  some  lovely  half-naked  children, 

re  made  quite  happy  by  a  present  of  half  a 

ressel  was  afterwards  moored  nearer  to  the 
rhioh  has  an  imposing  outward  appearance, 
uilt  round  the  steep  sides  of  an  eminence, 
wned  by  a  middle-^ige  fortress,  an  uninte- 

ruin.     The  town   also  belied   its    external 

but  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  cottage.  It  ia 
etched  state ;  the  streets,  if  such  tbey  can 
J,  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  very  dirty.  It 
b  some  difficulty  and  scrambling  over  rocks, 
lost  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  that  we 

the  highest  point.  Girls  ran  away  in  all 
IB  at  our  approach,  but  returned  immediately, 
at  the  Giaours. 

!  is  a  very  beautiful  spot  a  abort  distance 
i  town,  where  the  fountiun  that  abundantly 
the  inhabitants  with  excellent  water 
'rom  the  base  of  some  picturesque  rocks. 
^  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  is  obt^ned 
lilapidated  kulla,  or  farmhouse ;  having  at  a 

a  respectable  aspect,  but  within  bearing  all 
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the  marks  of  Turkish  neglect.     One  room  in  it  is 
dedicated  to  a  celebrated  Santon. 

Behind  the  town  is  a  very  extensive  plain^ 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  and  joining  to  the  low  isthmus ; 
so  low  indeed,  that  a  captain  of  a  ship,  in  coming  to 
the  harbour  in  his  gig,  mistook  it  for  the  entrance  ; 
and  he  also  found  it  so  narrow,  that  his  men  dragged 
the  boat  over  it,  in  preference  to  going  aH  the  dis- 
tance round  the  point,  in  his  way  to  the  flag-ship. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  on  this 
coast,  and  subsequently  to  Bonaparte's  attack  upon 
Acre,  the  harbour  of  Marmorice  and  Makri  were 
hardly  known,  or  at  all  events  not  laid  down  on  any 
chart.  As  there  was  much  sickness  in  the  fleet  at 
that  time,  the  gallant  admiral  established  a  hos- 
pital on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  salubrity.  The  little  house  where  he  resided 
is  still  in  existence  on  the  hill. 

One  object  the  pacha  had  in  view  was  to  procure 
some  live-stock  for  the  island,  which  he  expected 
to  find  plentiful  and  cheap  here.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, was  asserted,  whether  true  or  not  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  But  the  natives  asked  exorbitant 
prices,  and  were  deaf  to  any  reasonable  offer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion  of  the  olden  time 

VOL.  I.  G 
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in  Turkey,  a  Pacha  would  then  have  laid  the  town 
under  a  contribution  without  troubling  himself  or 
any  one  about  prices.  Our  honest  old  admiral, 
however,  Osman  Pacha,  regretting  that  he  could 
not  deal  with  the  people,  came  away  with  empty 
hencoops. 

As  we  had  called  on  the  mudir  or  governor  of 
the  place,  at  his  miserable  little  konak,  he  re- 
turned our  visit  in  due  form,  but  could  give  no 
assistance  in  the  filling  of  the  coops. 

He  is  of  an  old  family  which  has  held  the  office 
for  several  generations ;  and  he  sticks  to  the  costume 
of  the  old  school,  —  an  enormous  white  turban,  an 
embroidered  jacket,  and  very  loose,  short  trowsers, 
showing  liis  brawny  legs. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  positively  asserted  that 
there  are  not  only  kaplans  (tigers)  in  the  mountains, 
but  lions.  The  former  are  rather  numerous;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  less  confidence  in  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  when  our  informant  was  cross-ques- 
tioned. 

In  the  evening  all  the  Turkish  gentlemen  our 
fellow-passengers  came  on  board,  and  spread  their 
carpets  on  the  deck,  to  sit  and  smoke.  One  of 
them,  who  was  held  in  very  high  estimation  for 
his  vocal  powers,  sang  Turkish  songs  at  the  top  of 
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a  high  tenor  roice,  and  with  a  power  of  lungs  that 
was  quite  painful  to  me^  as  I  thought  it  might  have 
been  to  him^  judging  fi-om  the  hideous  grimaces  he 
made.  The  songs  succeeded  one  another  with  short 
intermissions.  Some  of  the  airs  had  a  slight  ap- 
proach to  the  pleasing ;  but  the  measure  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  not  to  be  marked  by  any  civilised 
method  of  beating  time.  The  words  were  said  to 
be  all  in  praise  of  female  beauty,  and  especially  of 
the  fair  maids  of  Marmorice ;  and  though  I  saw 
none  who  could  justly  lay  any  claim  to  a  share  of 
the  praise,  the  terraces  of  the  town  were -speedily 
thronged  by  the  whole  female  population,  to  receive 
it  as  their  due,  in  spite  of  the  very  questionable 
propriety  of  the  poetical  allusions. 

The  cabin  was  afterwards  filled  with  nasal  music, 
to  our  great  discomfiture. 

We  got  imderway  at  midnight,  and  arrived  at 
Rhodes  at  daybreak. 

Osman  Pacha  had  been  in  England  some  years 
ago,  in  charge  of  young  men  sent  there  for  educa- 
tion. One  of  them,  Mustafa,  having  shown  some 
talent,  rapidly  rose  on  his  return  to  Constantinople ; 
and  is  now  a  Pacha  with  more  tails,  and  an  admiral 
of  higher  rank,  than  Osman.     He  was  here  at  the 

time  of  our  visit,  and  I  saw  him  on  the  road  to  pay 
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bis  respects  to  the  governor-general,  with  his  suite 
following;  among  them  was  the  old  admiral,  but 
junior  officer,  Osman,  walking  behind  Mustafa 
Pacha,  who  was  in  solitary  dignity. 

They  both  dined  with  Mr.  Kerr,  and  conducted 
themselves  with  great  propriety,  as  if  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  ladies'  society,  which 
could  only  have  been  in  the  harem.  They  were 
quite  delighted  with  Mrs.  Kerr's  performance  on  the 
pianoforte. 
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UAKBI. 

We  embark  in  the  "Blackboard/*  —  Two  Captains  and  one 
Man.  —  Murder  of  Sir  L.  Jones.  —  The  retired  Bandit.  — 
The  gory  Head. — A  second  Instalment.  —  Engage  a  Mukri. 

—  He  consults  hb  *' Better-half."  —  The  Aga's  Divan.— 
Present  our  Credentials. — Silent  Interview,  at  which  neither 
Party  is  the  wiser.  —  Nicole's  Wife  and  Hospitality.  —  The 
family  Bedroom.  —  Rock-tombs.  —  Too  late  for  the  Festa. 

—  Magnificent  Scenery.  —  The  Conference  at  the  Aga's 
town  Residence.  —  Grave  Speeches,  Smoking,  and  Beard- 
stroking. —  The  Roads  are  pronounced  to  be  safe,  with 
a  strong  Escort.  —  Discovery  of  a  Conspiracy.  —  Our 
Friends  prove  to  be  on  a  diplomatic  Mission  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Banditti.  —  NicolO  is  terror-stricken,  and  even  Fa- 
naghiotti  is  dismayed.  — We  consult.  —  Felt  a  Penchant  for 
the  **  better  Part  of  Valour."  —  The  "  Blackboard "  again. 

—  Our  Cabin  in  the  Hold,  and  Beds  on  the  Ballast.  — The 
Ruins  of  Telmessus.  —  Ancient  Prosperity.  —  Some  Causes 
of  Decay.  —  The  Theatre,  Rock-tombs,  and  Sarcophagi.— 
Further  Information  about  the  Banditti. — Their  Movements 
directed  by  the  Chief  at  his  mountain  Yilla. 

Thursday,  4th  April.   We  took  leave  of  our  very  kind 
friends^  and  embarked  in  a  tchemik  of  about  fifteen 

tons^  called  the  Karakus  or  ^'  Blackboard/'  hired  to 

cany  us  to  Makri  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor^  for  fifty 

piastres  a  day^  with  a  bakshish  at  the  end  of  the 
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voyage.  On  our  way  down  to  the  harbour  we  left 
cards  for  the  governor-general,  who  had  been  kind 
enough  to  give  us  letters  to  the  governors  of  Makri 
and  Adalia. 

Our  crew  consisted  of  two  captains  and  one  man, 
who  alternately  smoked  and  slept.  The  wind  was 
fair  on  starting,  but  it  fell  calm  during  the  afternoon. 
As  we  approached  the  continent,  the  noble  mountain 
Anticragus,  and  the  more  lofty  Massicytus,  shone  out 
with  resplendent  golden  tints,  on  their  numberless 
peaks  and  crags,  fading  gradually  into  the  coldest 
blue  of  the  snow  on  the  latter,  which  is  about 
10,000  feet  high,  while  Anticragus  can  aspire  only 
to  6,550  feet.  The  night  was  calm  and  cold,  and 
the  dew  very  heavy.  We  slept  on  the  deck,  pro- 
tected only  by  our  carpet  and  capotes. 

Anchored  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  Makri 
harbour,  or  rather  our  light  tchemik  was  made 
fa^t  to  the  shore  in  a  little  inner  port.  The  har- 
bour itself  is  very  large,  and  perfectly  land-locked. 
Hired  a  remarkably  small  room,  to  which  Panaghiotti 
very  soon  gave  something  of  an  air  of  comfort  The 
British  vice-consul.  Signer  Biliotti,  called  on  us, 
and  offered  his  services  in  any  way  that  could  be 
available.  The  principal  object  at  present  was  to 
inquire   whether   the  roads   were   sufficiently  free 
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from  systematic  robbers  to  enable  us  to  travel 
with  a  fair  chance  of  safety.  He  had  not  heard  re- 
cently of  any  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  though 
he  knew  that  there  were  many  in  the  country ;  and 
he  entertained  us  with  numerous  accoimts  of  their 
exploits  since  the  first  occasion  of  his  making  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  when  Sir  Lawrence  Jones 
was  robbed  and  murdered  at  a  distance  of  six  hours' 
joumt^y  from  this  place,  on  the  road  to  Cadyanda. 
Signer  Biliotti,  an  Italian  gentleman,  at  that  time 
a  merchant  of  IVIakri  ^,  was  very  active  in  bringing 
the  villains  to  justice.  Six  of  them  are  now  said  to 
be  at  the  galleys  at  Constantinople ;  but  the  chief  who 
actually  shot  Jones  was  pardoned,  though  it  was  the 
ninth  murder  he  confessed  to  have  committed.  This 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Turkish  law  is  in  such 
antagonism  with  that  of  all  other  civilised  coimtries, 

^  The  friends  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones  presented  Signor  Biliotti 
with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  for  the  disinterested  and  coura- 
geous exertions  he  made  on  that  occasion ;  and  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  him  the  post  of  vice-consul,  with  a  salary  of  100/.  per 
annum.  I  am  happy  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  high  feeling 
and  honourable  character  of  that  gentleman.  The  consular 
dignity  has  been  a  great  protection  to  him ;  though,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  robbers  coming  into  the  town,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
fourteen  men  to  guard  hb  house.  Madame  Biliotti  had  such 
fears  for  her  young  family,  that  she  wished  to  place  them  on 
board  of  a  vessel ;  but  the  vice-consul  nobly  refused,  saying, 
that  it  would  be  the  signal  to  the  whole  town  for  flight. 
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that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  villtun 
escaped,  pnncipally  because  Christian  evidence  could 
not  be  taken  against  a  Turk.  As  some  extenuation, 
it  is  alleged  in  hie  favour,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  finishing  stroke  to  he  ^ven  to  Captun  Two- 
penny, Sir  Lawrence's  companion,  who  lay  on  the 
ground  desperately  wounded.  Whether  the  act  of 
clemency  arising  out  of  this  deficiency  in  the  law 
has  hiid  the  effect  of  reforming  the  criminal  remans 
to  be  seen  *,  at  any  rate,  he  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  honest  man,  has  taken  a  wife,  and  is  now  cul- 
tivating a  farm  cum  dig.  between  Makri  and  Levisi, 
and  has  been  apparently  quiet  ever  since  that  tra^c 
event.  Signer  Biliotti  was  a  long  while  in  great 
fear  of  him,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
hunting  the  robbers  up,  but  has  recently  had  some 
ce  in  bis  reformation. 

lonths  1^0  the  bandits  of  the  interior  were 
)ubleaome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Makri. 
vemment  was  powerless ;  but  a  rival  band 
if  a  pardon  were  granted  to  them,  to  capture 
rse  the  band  in  activity.  It  is  probable  that 
ere  also  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  enmity  or 
i.  They  succeeded ;  and  with  the  view  of 
ing  the  gratitude  of  the  villagers  and  people 
ri  to  an  adequate  reward  for  their  execution 
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of  Lynch  law,  they  exhibited  the  gory  head  of  the 
defeated  chief  from  house  to  house ;  and  when  the 
sight  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  result, 
it  was  thrown,  all  bleeding,  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  refused  to  come  up  to  the  mark.  This  they 
considered  to  be  only  receiving  an  honest  reward  for 
their  services.  But  it  appears  they  thought  it  too 
good  a  harvest  to  be  only  once  reaped ;  so  they  re- 
turned, not  very  long  afterwards,  took  down  the 
scalp,  which  had  been  nailed  against  a  tree,  as  a 
trophy  or  testimonial,  or  perhaps  a  covenant  between 
them  and  the  town,  and,  parading  it  through  the 
streets,  they  gave  significant  hints  that  the  second 
instalment  of  the  voluntary  recompense  for  their 
valour,  ought  to  be  forthcoming.  Very  recently 
some  of  the  band,  actuated,  however,  in  this  case,  by 
private  enmity  or  envy  against  one  of  the  richest  men 
of  the  place,  attacked  his  4iouse.  He  fortunately 
escaped ;  but  the  villains  seized  upon  his  only  child, 
a  very  fine  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  pet  of  the 
town,  and  carried  him  up  to  the  mountain,  where 
they  coolly  murdered  him  in  sight  of  the  agonised 
parents,  waving  their  swords  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  who  witnessed  it. 

All  these  horrible   stories   seemed    sufficient  to 
deter  a  prudent  man  from  prosecuting  a  journey  in 
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such  a  country.  But  the  atrocities  they  related 
were  not  of  very  recent  occurrence,  and  therefore 
Signor  Biliotti  undertook  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  present  state  of  the  roads  from  native  travellers 
and  traders.  In  the  meantime  we  were  fortunate 
in  falling  in  with  Nicolo  Baharri,  who  had  been 
with  Sir  Charles  Fellows  on  some  of  his  journeys, 
and  especially  had  accompanied  Messrs.  Spratt  and 
Forbes  on  the  survey  of  Lycia;  he  was  therefore 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  Panaghiotti  was 
"^'cry  glad  to  meet  with  his  former  associate. 

Nicolo  is  usually  occupied  as  agent  for  merchants 
here,  who  collect  for  exportation  the  acorns  of  the 
Valonia  oak,  now  so  extensively  used  in  dyeing. 
He  demurred  at  first  to  making  any  engagement 
with  us,  as  he  had  transactions  of  this  kind,  which 
would  require  him  to  go  to  Smyrna ;  but  when  he 
found  that  was  to  be  our  ultimate  object,  after  visit- 
ing Lycia  and  Adalia,  he  agreed  to  furnish  us  with 
horses,  at  the  rate  of  300  piastres  per  month  each. 
Spratt  and  Forbes  had  paid  240  only ;  but  he  of 
course  declared  that  things  were  now  dearer.  We 
required  five  horses,  and  he  intended  to  take  an 
additional  one  for  a  servant  or  groom,  it  being  now 
beneath  him  to  perform  that  office.  He  could  not 
be  ready  to  start  before  three  days,  as  he  had  to 
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return  to  Levisi^  no-  doubt  to  consult  and  take 
leave  of  his  "better  half."  We  resolved  to  ac- 
company him^  as  the  scenery  was  said  to  be  very 
fine^  and  a  great  annual  festa  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  that  neighbourhood.  I  should  also  take  this 
opportunity  of  delivering  Begib  Pacha's  letter  to 
the  aga,  or  governor  of  Makri,  who  was  now  at  his 
country  house  on  the  road. 

We  started  at  three  p.m.  with  very  fine  weather, 
riding  Nicofo's  horses  while  he  walked. 

The  road  commenced  the  ascent  at  the  back  of 
an  isolated  craggy  hill,  where  the  ancient  acropolis 
of  Telmessus  stood ;  now  crowned  by  the  pictur- 
esque remains  of  a  middle-age  fortress.  It  after- 
wards winds  through  a  beautiful  valley,  with  steep 
mountains  on  either  hand,  clothed  with  brushwood, 
where  numerous  camels,  with  huge  though  Ught 
saddles  on  their  backs,  were  feeding  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats.  There  is  a  paved  way  up  this 
valley,  except  where  broken  by  the  torrents ;  and  of 
course  no  attempt  is  made  to  repair  it.  We  had 
some  beautiful  views  of  the  Gulf  of  Makri,  with  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Dallaman  in  Caria,  covered  a  long 
way  down  its  sides  with  snow,  in  the  background. 

We  rested  at  a  fountain  to  eat  our  luncheon  of 
biscuit  and  figs.   On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the 
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ridge,  we  had  on  the  other  side  scenery  of  a  different 
character,  —  the  broad  and  fertile  plain  of  Leyifli 
stretched  beneath  us,  evidently  a  drained  lake*  All 
around  were  picturesque  mountains  and  woods.  To 
the  left  was  the  majestic  Anticragus,  called  by  the 
Turks  Baba  Dagh,  Father  or  Master  mountain; 
which  is  their  general  designation  for  the  highest 
point  of  a  range.  On  the  slope  of  the  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  situated  the  large 
village  of  Levisi,  an  immense  assembltge  of  white 
cubes  built  en  amphithedtre.  Descending  to  the 
plain,  we  soon  came  to  the  little  village  of  Aida, 
where  the  Aga  of  Makri  resides.  We  found  him 
seated  on  a  rock  by  the  wayside,  and  were  at  liberty 
to  accommodate  ourselves  anywhere  on  the  same 
broad  divan.  In  addition  to  the  Pacha's  letter,  we 
handed  him  one  from  the  vice-consul,  asking  him 
officially  to  state  whether  the  roads  were  safe  for 
Europeans  to  travel  on  or  not.  He  passed  my  cre- 
dentials to  another  person  seated  by  his  side,  without 
vouchsafing  to  look  at  them.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
read.  The  other  did  not  seem  to  be  more  gifted  than 
his  superior,  for  he  merely  glanced  at  them,  and 
returned  them  to  me :  — 

II  ne  dit  mot,  je  ne  r^pondis  rien, 
c  Ainsi  te  termina,  ce  p^nible  entretlen. 
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Leaving  this  little  potentate,  we  rode  across  the 
valley,  and  dismounted  at  Nicolo's  house,  in  a  room 
minus  the  front  wall,  which  served  for  a  portico ;  his 
wife  assisted  us  from  the  saddles. 

Carpets  were  quickly  spread  in  the  next,  or  prin- 
cipal room,  and  we  were  refreshed  with  pipes  and 
coffee ;  while  she,  with  her  sister,  prepared  the  sup- 
per of  greasy  soup,  fish,  which  we  had  brought  up  in 
our  saddle-bags,  and  eggs ;  both  the  latter  were  float- 
ing in  abundance  of  strong  olive  oil.  No  surprise  was 
apparent  on  the  sudden  arrival  of  unexpected  guests. 
But  before  the  supper  was  well  over  the  room  was 
filled  with  gossips,  anxious  to  know  who  we  were 
and  the  purport  of  our  coming.  Nicole's  engage- 
ment was  of  course  amply  discussed ;  in  which  we 
were  unable  to  take  part,  owing  to  our  not  "  having 
too-much  Greek.''  The  women  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, neatly  dressed,  with  a  white  chemise  worn 
outside  loose  trowsers  ^  la  Turque,  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  coloured  sash,  and  fastened  up  to  the 
throat  with  many  silver  clasps.  The  room  was  well 
furnished  with  shining  tin  or  pewter  dishes  and 
plates,  as  well  as  crockery-ware  in  abundance, 
ranged  on  shelves  in  numerous  closets,  and  on  the 
lower  shelves  were  amphorae,  or  jars  containing  wine 
or  oil.     The  ample  hearth  with  its  chimney  was  in 
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one  corner,  with  a  niche  beside  it,  like  a  piscina  in 
a  Boman  Catholic  church.  High  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it,  was  a  print 
of  St  Nicolo,  with  a  grim  Uon  resting  his  fore-paws 
on  his  shoulders ;  but  whether  in  familiar  converse 
or  with  cruel  intent,  the  perfect  indifference  of  the 
saint,  as  well  as  the  indefinable  nature  of  the  whole 
performance,  left  no  room  for  conjecture. 

The  houses  of  Levisi  are  all  alike  in  their  con- 
struction; cubic  masses  in  external  appearance, 
stuck  against  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  each  roof 
forming  a  terrace  to  the  house  above.  They  are 
very  irregularly  placed,  so  that  one  could  not  posi- 
tively designate  the  arrangement  as  streets,  cres- 
cents, or  squares.  Within  also  they  are  all  alike, 
being  composed  of  three  "pieces"  or  rooms,  the 
^'  butt,  the  ben,  and  the  middle  piece,*'  as  they  say  of 
the  Scotch  cottages ;  only  the  butt  (be  out)  is  open 
on  the  outside,  and  is  the  general  receptacle  or 
landing-place  of  everything.  In  the  slope  of  the 
foundation  the  waste  space  is  made  into  a  stable  and 
a  hen-roost.  The  "middle  piece"  is  the  common 
room  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  serving  for  kitchen, 
sitting-room,  dining-room,  reception-room,  and  bed- 
room. For  the  custom,  which  is  justly  considered 
as  indelicate  and  demoralising  when  it  takes  place 
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among  our  poorest  classes  from  want  of  space^  is 
universallj  practised  here ;  old  and  young^  of  both 
sexes  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  I  am  told  no 
scandal  arises  from  it.  The  inner  room,  the  '^  ben," 
is  smaller ;  and  generally  used  as  a  store-room  and 
for  piling  the  mattresses,  which  are  spread  on  the 
floor  in  the  other  room  for  sleeping.  This  was  done 
for  us  after  supper;  and  the  large  common  room 
was,  with  great  hospitality,  given  up  entirely  to  us, 
Madame  Baharri  sleeping  in  the  ^^ben^  or  store- 
closet,  while  Xicolo,  and  any  others  that  might  have 
composed  the  family,  sought  a  lodging  among 
friends. 

The  only  window  in  our  room  was  in  the  corner 
opposite  to  the  door,  so  that,  not  being  glazed,  there 
is  at  aU  times  great  deficiency  of  light  and  of  air 
during  summer,  and  too  much  cold  draught  in 
winter.  We  passed  a  tolerable  night,  on  good  beds 
and  clean  coverlets,  notwithstanding  the  lamp 
before  the  saint,  which  Nicolo  had  carefully  re- 
plenished with  oil,  and  it  shone  directly  in  our  eyes 
when  open.  However,  the  oil  did  not  last  till 
morning,  therefore  the  sacrilegious  feeling  which 
tempted  me  to  hasten  its  extinction  was  not  called 
into  action. 

At  daylight,  after  coffee  and  pipes,  we  mounted. 
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and  at  seven  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Nicolo,  we  set 
out  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  festa  is  held.  We 
rode  to  the  westward,  across  the  beautiful  plain  of 
LevisL     In  half  an  hour  we  were  attracted  by  a 

couple  of  tombs,  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  where  innu- 
merable fragments  covered  the  side  of  a  low  hill* 

Soon  after  the  road  led  up  to  a  beautiful  pass; 
the  mountains  on  either  side  not  high,  covered  with 
small  fir  trees,  principally  on  one  spot,  and  looking 
something  like  a  plantation.  But  such  a  thing  is 
too  rare  to  be  believed.  From  the  top  of  the  pass 
we  looked  down  a  fine  gorge,  rapidly  descending  to 
the  sea,  about  one  thousand  feet  below,  with  a  view 
of  the  capes  and  mountains  of  Caria,  and  Khodes  in 
the  distance.  A  chorus  of  voices  swelled  up  from 
the  ravine  with  fine  effect.  It  appeared,  however, 
we  were  too  late  for  the  festa  of  Afkoli ;  for,  on  de- 
scending by  the  very  steep  zigzag  path  in  the  gorge, 
we  met  with  numerous  groups  of  pilgrims  returning 
from  the  shrines ;  men  driving  the  horses  before 
them,  and  all  walking  up  the  difficult  ascent.  The 
women  were  dressed  in  their  best  and  very  pic- 
turesque attire,  with  abundance  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments ;  children  of  all  ages ;  infants  bestriding 
one  shoulder,  and  holding  on  by  the  head  of  the 
mother. 
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When  we  reached  the  holy  places  all  were  gone 
except  a  woman  and  two  young  girls.  The  eldest^ 
about  eleven  years  old,  was  extremely  pretty,  and 
very  gaily  dressed,  carrying  about  the  head  and 
neck  a  great  weight  of  gold  and  silver  chains,  and 
strings  of  gold  coins ;  all  of  which  was  to  be  the 
fair  one's  dowry.  We  had  also  met  the  Papa  or 
priest  at  the  head  of  his  congregation,  returning 
from  the  festa ;  so  that  Nicolo  was  as  unfortunate  as 
ourselves.  However,  he  did  not  fail  to  perform  the 
prescribed  number  of  crossings  and  genuflexions, 
and  to  bum  tapers  at  the  proper  places. 

The  chapels  of  the  Panaghia,  or  Virgin,  are 
walled-up  cavities  in  the  perpendicular  rock.  At- 
tached to  the  shrine  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
built  on  a  small  ledge  of  ground  in  the  precipice. 
The  scenery  at  this  point  is  indescribably  beautiful 
and  wild.  The  cavernous  face  of  the  cHff,  for  many 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  is  tinged  with  a  thou- 
sand dyes ;  the  upper  part  of  the  talus  descending, 
fringed  and  clothed  with  beautiful  wood,  to  the  sea 
far  below,  incessantly  dashing  and  sending  up  a 
white  spray ;  the  cliff,  overhung  with  trees  and 
pendent  shrubs;  others  also  had  root  in  all  the 
crevices  of  the  rock.  A  path  along  the  head  of  the 
talus  leads  to  some  large  caverns,  or  rather  one 
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say  caTemons  iDdications,  for  they  have 
ittle  depth ;  but  in  one  were  some  stalactites, 
!red  spring  of  pore  water,  and  of  course  some 

returning  to  Ttcvisi  we  passed  two  other  rock- 
without  iuBcriptiotiB. 

olo's  wife  had  prepared  something  for  our 
kj  repast.  All  the  women  wore  their  best 
8  and  ornaments  in  honour  of  the  festa. 
!  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  men,  in  Uieir 
tried  toil  after  wealth,  seems  to  be  to  adorn 
wives  with  it.  Very  many  carry  strings  of 
oin  and  chains  to  the  value  of  30,000  piastres, 
xly  300i^,  which,  however,  tlie  husband  some- 
uses  as  trading  capital ;  but  when  be  borrows 
he  &ir  bank,  he  is  obliged  to  return  it  with 
it.  It  is  considered  disgraceful  to  squander  or 
ly  of  the  money  when  it  has  once  been  placed 
:  neck  of  his  wife,  where  it  is  safe,  even  in  the 
s  state  of  the  country;  an  anomalous  con- 
where  the  weaker  vessel  is  the  stronger  safe- 
;  doing  honour,  however,  to  the  best  feelings 
nanity,  and  realising  the  golden  within  the 
ge.  But  it  is  sometimes  pledged  as  security 
«e  who  lend  money ;  frequently  at  very  high 
>f  interest 
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The  festa  of  the  Panaghia  at  Easter  lasts  three 
days>  when  the  whole  population  resorts  to  the 
places  appointed.  One  day  is  spent  at  the  shrines 
in  the  gorge  of  Aflsoli^  one  on  a  mountain^  and  the 
third  in  the  valley  or  plain  of  Levisi.  This  last  is 
the  most  joyous  affair.  They  eat  and  diink  to 
excess^  and  have  dances^  which  one  might  suppose 
to  be  anything  but  amusing,  the  performers  merely 
joining  hands  and  shuffling  round  in  a  ring  in  the 
slowest  measure^  to  the  sound  of  lugubrious  music. 

On  great  family  occasions  also,  the  women  dis- 
play their  wealth,  such  as  at  births  and  marriages, 
when  open  house  is  kept  and  all  comers  welcomed. 

The  woman  brings  a  dowry  to  the  husband,  and 
the  parties  are  generally  betrothed  in  infancy.  If, 
however,  on  growing  up,  they  have  a  determined 
repugnance  to  the  match,  and  cannot  get  the 
parents  to  break  it  off  by  mutual  consent,  the 
first  of  the  betrothed  that  gets  married  has  to 
pay  a  fine  of  4000  piastres  (nearly  forty  pounds,) 
to  the  archbishop  of  Adalia. 

The  woman's  dowry,  in  the  event  of  there  being 
no  children,  goes  back  to  her  relations  at  her  death. 

A  man  may  leave  his  property  by  will  to 
whomsoever  he  pleases.  In  the  event  of  doubtful 
succession,  the  case  is  taken  before  the  cadi,  who 
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-ds  judgment  according  to  bis  abilities,  or  caprice, 
Bteps  in  as  a  half-brother- 
lien  a  debtor  cannot  or  will  not  pay,  he  is 
ght  before  a  cadi,  who  advances  the  money 
ax  months,  if  the  debtor  still  pleads  inability : 
then  be  charges  very  high  interest ;  so  that  it  is 
rally  found  to  be  better  to  put  up  with  the 

loss  rather  than  make  appeals  to  such  even- 
ed justice,  where  the  judge  keeps  the  oyster. 
Iiree  f.  h.  we  mounted  our  nags,  taking  leave  of 
fiostess,  who  did  not  refuse  another  gold  piece 
idd  to  her  decorative  wealth.  Betumed  to 
ri,  where  we  dined  with  the  vice-consul  and 
'ife,  and  afterwards  went  to  see  our  unfortunate 
try  man's  tomb. 

icolo  brought  the  horses,  already  saddled,  for 
iCtion,  according  to  agreement ;  but  he  was  very 
gy,   and  wished  to  be  off  the  bargiun,  having 

fHghtened  by  fresh  accounts  of  robbers  in  the 
try,  which  Biliotti  also  had  heard  of.  It  was 
morning  currently  reported  that  a  trader  had 

stopped  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Makri. 

vice-consul  was  much  surprised  at  no  notice 
ig  been  taken  by  the  Aga  of  his  official 
ind  for  information  respecting  the  roads ;  and  as 
lad  been  told  that   that  grave  personage  had 
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arrived  in  the  town  from  his  country  seat,  he  pro- 
posed we  should  pay  him  a  visit  for  consultation. 

The  aga  received  us  more  graciously  than  on 
his  rock  on  the  hill.  I  was  informed,  that  his 
country  residence  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition, 
that  he  was  ashamed  that  foreigners  should  see 
how  badly  a  person  of  his  dignity  was  lodged,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  innate  us  to  it. 

The  aga  was  seated,  with  some  appearance  of 
state,  in  the  middle  part  of  a  divan,  on  a  raised 
part  of  the  room,  the  lower  end  being  occupied 
by  numerous  attendants.  He  gave  us  places  next 
to  him,  and  began  the  business  of  the  day  with  the 
usual  compliments,  inquiries  after  our  health,  &c« 
Then  came  the  pipes  and  coffee.  Several  respect- 
ably-dressed men  came  in,  making  the  usual  salutes 
in  the  oriental  style,  which,  with  the  complimentary 
answers,  according  to  the  respective  rank  of  the 
persons,  were  all  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  to  be 
almost  inaudible ;  but  being  in  set  forms,  they  were 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  parties  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  vice-consul  having  introduced  us  as  English 
travellers,  I  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  we 
desired  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  see 
the    extraordinary    stones    and    remains  of   cities 
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which  had  been  described  by  former  travellers^  our 
countrTmen.      They  had  gone   through    the   land 
with  the  most  friendly  intentions  towards  the  in- 
habitants^  and  had  everywhere  been  received  with 
hospitality  and  kindness ;  proving  that  it  was  in  a 
very  orderly  and  tranquil  state.     I   said  also,   we 
had  the  same  kindly  feelings  as  our  predecessors ; 
but  on  arriving  at  this  town,  whence  aU  previous 
travellers  had  commenced  their  journeys,  we  were 
surprised  and  concerned  to  find  that   the  country 
was  not  in  the  same  peaceable  condition  as  when, 
our  countrymen  had  spoken  of  it  in  such  praise,  and 
that  it  now  was  represented  as  being  dangerous  to 
travel  through,  in  consequence  of  the  roads  being  in 
possession  of  evil-disposed  persons,  who  waylay  and 
rob  native  travellers.     They  had  even  the  audacity 
not  very  long  ago  to  murder  and  rob  an  English 
gentlemen,   who   had  relied   on  the  hitherto  good 
character  of  the  people.     We  had  come  here  know- 
ing, it  is  true,  that  this  last  melancholy  occurrence 
had  happened  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  supposed 
it  to  have  been  committed  by  a  few  bad  men,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  the  roads 
would  be  the  more  safe,  since  the  country  had  been 
relieved  of  them.     But  we  were  sorry  to  hear,  that 
they  had  left  a  bad  example,  and  that  many  in  the 
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mountainoue  parte,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Makri, 
had  taken  to  their  evil  courses.  We  wished  there- 
fore to  know  from  the  Aga,  as  the  chief  of  this 
district,  whether  we  could  travel  in  it  without  fear 
of  molestation. 

We  paused  for  a  reply. 

A  general  stroking  of  beards  ensued,  with  a 
running  accompaniment  of  smoking,  rather  more 
vehemently  than  is  usual  among  Turks. 

Then  arose  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  the 
new  comers  had  the  chief  share,  and  even  the  at- 
tendants put  in  their  word  occasionally.  The 
Aga  was  almost  as  taciturn  as  when  seated  on 
the  rocky  divan  in  the  mountains;  and  the  vice- 
consul  could  take  little  or  no  part  in  the  proceed-^ 
ings,  as  they  were  mostly  carried  on  in  a  patois  of 
the  country. 

At  length  the  Aga,  holding  on  by  his  beard,  as  if 

he  feared  that  that  respectable  sponsor  for  his  honour 

and   veracity  might  rise   up   in  judgment  against 

the   falsehood  he  was  about  to  utter,  spoke  thus. 

**  God  is  great  1    This  country  has  always  been  ruled 

in  wisdom  and  justice  by  the  padishah,  whom  may 

God  preserve  ! "  (A  general  murmur  of  "  Amin,"  and 

hands  carried  to  the  turban  and  the  heart)     '^It  is 

true,  that  there  have  been  some  bad  people,  who  have 
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**'4  wicked  actions,  tut  God  is  great!  He 
taken  them,  and  I,  his  humble  Blave,  have 
em  out  of  the  land.  The  foreign  gentlemen 
I  in  all  safety,  requiring  no  other  protection 
shadow  of  the  wing  of  our  great  padishab, 
ly  God  have  in  his  only  keeping  \ "  (Murmur 
")  "  Inshallah !  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  but 
of  Hoozoomli "  (Cadyanda,  tbe  firet  ancient 
proposed  to  viait),  *'  who  ie  present,  will 
le  foreign  gentlemen  as  far  as  his  village, 
give  them  five  or  eix  of  his  armed  men  to 
them  to  the  ne:it  village,  Douver"  (or  Ilos, 
it  site  of  great  interest).  "  In  this  way  the 
gentlemen  may  see  all  the  country  and  the 
tones  without  danger." 
anked  the  Aga,  ajid  him  of  Hoozoomli,  and 
7  proud  we  should  be  to  travel  under  his 
n,  and  would  soon  let  him  know  our  de- 
ion;  and  so  we  took  our  leave, 
r  way  home,  Panaghiotti,  who  had  previously 
he  idea  of  danger,  in  a  country  that  he  had 
in  all  directions  with  English  travellers, 
escort,  almost  without  arms,  and  not  only 
ed,  but  without  even  thinking  of  robbers, 
,  that  he  had  just  heard  some  very  sinister 
rom  a  cavass,  a  sort  of  constable,  and  from 
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an  old  Turk;  but^  on  going  to  question  them 
further,  they  would  only  give  mysterious  hints  that 
the  roads  were  very  dangerous,  and  that  the  robbers 
were  near;  but  they  would  give  neither  particu- 
lars, nor  the  sources  of  their  information  or  conjee* 
tures;  being  in  fear  that,  if  the  robbers  became 
acquainted  with  their  having  cautioned  us,  they 
would  be  revenged  on  them«  It  did  not  escape  my 
observation,  that  the  aga's  manner  at  the  conference 
was  constrained,  and  that  the  offer  of  protection, 
and  the  necessity  of  escort  from  village  to  village, 
were  inconsistent  with  the  declared  safety  of  the 
roads.  I  had  come  to  the  country  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  explore  and  examine  its  interesting 
remains  at  my  leisure,  which  would  be  perfectly 
impossible,  if  I  were  to  be  hampered  with  half-a- 
dozen  men  wherever  I  went,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  that  their  society  would  have  entailed ; 
which  expense,  if  there  were  actually  danger,  would 
have  been  purchasing  safety  from  the  robbers,  of 
whom  our  escorts  would  have  been  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives and  recipients ;  so  that  it  were  better  to 
treat  at  once  with  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  dispense 
with  the  company  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  very 
possible  that  we  might  thus  have  travelled  un« 
harmed. 
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M  my   object  wae   gratification,  I  had  no 

to  seek  it  under  "  dlsadvantageona  cir- 
iDcee,"  if  not  of  bodily  fear,  or  of  lose  of 
I  an  unknown  amount,  with  at  all  events 
rtMnty  of  a  lightened  purse  by  the  com- 
e. 

ilo  now  threw  a  ponderous  weight  into  the 
'-descending  scale.  He  also  had  heard  tales, 
jned  dreams,  and  positively  refused  to  fulfil 
■eement  with  us,  althoi^h  so  advantageous 
a,  as  filling  up  his  time,  and  employing  his 

till  the  other  engagement  should  come  on. 
d,  that  he  had  wept  like  a  child  with  the 
t  of  his  fears ;  not  for  himself,  because  he  had 
dren  (he  said  nothing  about  his  wife),  but  on 
count,  lest  he  should  be  the  conductor  of 
mbs  to  slaughter, 
ras   very   evident  that  there  was  a  general 

that  the  country,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was 
iturbed  state  ;  whether  from  absolute  robbers, 
2uds  among  themselves,  or  from  a  rebellious 
tgfunst  the   nizam,   or   conscription   for   the 

which  is  very  obnoxious.  In  the  latter 
re   should,   in   all   probability,   have   passed 

especially  if  unarmed,  which  I  think  is  al- 
he  best  way  ;  because,  if  you  carry  arms,  it 
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is  sure  to  be  known  to  the  rogaes^  and  they  would 
then  feel  the  painful  necessity  of  shooting  you  from 
behind  a  rock ;  and  the  only  consolation  would  be^ 
that  you  might  ride  on  in  happy  imconsciousness 
of  danger  tiU  you  hear  the  fatal  click. 

But,  if  unarmed^  you  will  lose  your  money ;  and, 
if  they  have  not  an  inexcusable  covetousness  with 
regard  to  your  life,  they  will  let  you  go  on  your 
way  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  it  alone.  Unless, 
by  the  way,  as  you  have  paid  your  suridji  in  ad- 
vance all  your  ready  cash,  if  they  should  find  none 
in  your  wallet  to  lighten  you  of,  then  they  may 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  among  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they  will 
amuse  you  until  your  ransom  comes.  Mine  would 
be  a  long  while  forthcoming.  In  such  case,  if  you 
do  not  rub  your  precious  life  away  upon  the  rocks, 
you  may,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  the  arts,  become  a 
second  Salvator  Rosa.  I  confess  that,  with  all  my 
ardent  affection  for  the  picturesque,  I  would  rather 
stick  to  the  tamer  walks  of  it.  The  fact  is,  and 
I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  I  have  had  adventures 
enough  in  my  day.  "  Glory  in  the  cannon's  mouth  " 
may  be  palatable  enough ;  but  in  the  muzzle  of  a  vile 
escopeta  of  a  bandit !  I  have  no  taste  for  it.  My 
younger  companion  thought  he  would  like  to  make 
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coup  dessai ;  but,  as  we  were  only  two,  I  took 
to  secure  the  casting  vote> 
esLdea,  there  was  not  an  adequate  inducement, 
great  charm  to  me  in  exploring  is  to  go  where 
sdy  has  been  before.  Now,  Lycia  had  been  done 
Fellows,  Spratt,  and  Forbes  better  than  I  could 
i  to  do  it,  and  my  only  chance  was  to  find  some 
which  they  had  failed  to  discover. 
.8  the  yicar  of  "Wakefield's  son  when  travelling 
obliged  to  be  content  with  the  gratification  of 
ng  the  "  outsidea  of  the  beat  houses,"  so  I  re- 
ed to  see  the  outade  of  the  country  that  was 
I  closed  against  me ;  to  view,  at  all  events,  the 
itiful  mountain  scenery  of  the  coast,  and  to 
I  advantage  of  every  favourable  apportunity  that 
tkt  present  itself  to  me  for  landing, 
he  tchemik  was  still  in  the  port;  and  anarrange- 
t  was  soon  made  with  the  two  captains  and  one 
ir  to  place  the  Karakus  —  the  "  Blackboard  "  — 
ur  disposal  for  sixty  piastres  a  day  —  about  ten 
ings  and  sixpence,  —  to  take  us  to  any  part  of 
coast  of  Lycia  we  might  choose,  and  to  Adalia. 
we  freighted  the  whole  vessel,  the  creto  imme- 
ely  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  our  reception- 
shingle  ballast  was  levelled  as  well  as  could  be 
he  hold,  there  being  no  cabin,  to  serve  as  our 
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downy  couch,"  and  our  carpets  spread  thereon. 
I  prefer  the  mattress  on  top  of  the  feather  bed. 

At  this  period  of  the  drama  there  was  an  episode 
in  a  quarrel  between  Signor  Biliotti  and  Nicolo ; 
the  former  being  very  angry  with  the  latter,  which 
all  the  tears  which  Nicolo  had  shed  on  our  account 
could  not  mollify.  Moreover,  he  had  ** sauced" 
the  vice-consul,  who  frightened  poor  Nicolo  more, 
i  believe,  than  the  robbers  had  in  reality,  by 
threatening  to  send  him  to  Moulah,  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  After  some  trouble,  I  restored 
peace  by  making  Nicolo  beg  pardon ;  which,  when 
the  vice-consul  had  granted,  transported  the  poor 
fellow  into  such  a  fit  of  gratitude,  that  he  hugged 
and  kissed  my  hand  with  considerable  emotion. 
The  last  I  saw  of  Nicolo  was  hurrying  to  the  stable 
to  carry  off  his  steeds  to  Levisi.  When  he  saw  me, 
he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  crying  out 
^*  klepte !  klepte  I  robbers,"  pointing  significantly 
to  the  mountains. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Telmessus  have  been  so 
well  described  by  those  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  I  could  be,  that  I  shall 
content  myself  by  doing  little  more  than  referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  those  travellers.  But 
I  may  have  a  word  to  say  on  some  of  the  causes 
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which  have  brought  so  important  a  place  to  decaj, 
and  to  point  out  how,  if  thej  were  remedied,  as 
they  easily  might  be,  the  advantages  of  position  and 
resources  might,  with  favourable  contingencies, 
restore  Makri  to  some  of  the  prosperity  of  its  pre- 
decessor Teknessus. 

Of  course  the  primary  cause  of  decadence,  which 
brought  on  others,  is  to  be  found  in  the  depopu- 
lating wars  of  many  centuries,  whose  natural  results 
have  been  the  neglect  that  has  converted  some  of 
its  local  advantages  or  blessings  into  curses. 

Although  Makri  lies  near  the  base  of  lofty  moun- 
tiuns,  so  that  it  has  not  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood much  low  alluvial  ground,  it  is  near  the  em- 
bauchure  of  a  small  stream,  which  flows  through 
a  broad  valley  of  excessive  fertility ;  and  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  bay  is  very  small,  this 
stream,  in  seasons  of  great  rain,  or  during  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  of  the  very  lofty  mountains  by 
which  it  is  fed,  overflows  all  its  low  grounds.  To 
this  the  locality  must  ever  have  been  liable ;  but  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  to  whom,  from  their  numbers, 
every  spot  of  land  available  for  cultivation  was  of 
importance,  would  have  regulated  this  by  proper 
embankments,  so  as  to  convert  the  floods  into  ferti- 
lising irrigation.    The  neglect  of  these  means,  owing 
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to  the  decrease  of  the  population,  has  been  a  react- 
ing cause  in  accelerating  that  decrease,  by  allowing 
the  low  grounds  to  become  swamps,  which  in 
this  warm  climate  generate  malaria  of  the  most 
deadly  description.  This  has  been  the  blessing 
and  the  bane  of  the  whole  of  the  west  and  south 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  embouchures  of  all 
the  rivers  which  water  that  extensive  and  highly 
favoured  country,  tiiere  were  the  same  elements  of 
great  prosperity  and  wealth,  as  is  proved  by  the 
ruins  of  magnificent  cities,  when  taken  advantage 
of;  and  of  desolation  and  death,  as  evinced  by  the 
squalor,  poverty,  and  misery  of  the  paltry  villages 
which  are  in  the  place  of  those  cities,  when  such 
elements  have  been  perverted  or  neglected. 

In  the  case  of  Makri,  however,  it  is  not  entirely 
by  the  neglect  of  embankments  and  proper  drainage 
that  the  fertile  country  has  become  a  noisome  swamp ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  originally  low  lands  have  been 
made  lower  by  some  subsidence,  owing  to  volcanic 
agency,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  Lycia  is  liable. 

This  is  proved  by  an  ancient  monument,  a  fine 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  village,  which 
has  perhaps  as  much  as  two  feet  of  its  base  covered 
by  water ;  a  mixture  I  believe,  of  the  sea  and  the 
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water  of  a  fountain,  by  which  a  lai^e  extent  of 
low  ground  is  converted  into  the  worst  of  swamps, 
according  to  Professor  Daniel.  The  conaequence 
ie,  that  during  six  moutha  of  the  year  Makri 
is  perfectly  uninhabitable,  and  is  deserted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  go  to  the  mountiuns, 
to  the  yailahs',  or  elevated  valleys,  in  the  spring, 
end  do  not  return  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Those 
who  can,  cross  over  to  the  healthy  island  of  Khodes ; 
among  these  is  the  vice-consul's  fmnily,  for  which  he 
has  express  permission  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  so  &r  as  this  cause  of  unhealthiness  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  it  might  be  very  easily  remedied. 
The  fouutiuns  I  have  alluded  to  gush  out  from  the 
base  of  some  perpendicular  rocks,  very  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  eea,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  points 
whence  they  issue.     Now,  it  would  require  no  more 
than  a  strong  wall  to  be  built  around  those  fountains, 
the  rock,  so  as  to  include  them  all,  and  to 
ed  to  such  a  height  as  would  ensure  a  good 
;he  sea;  to  which  the  water  should  be  con- 
by  a  raised  conduit.     The  wall  should  also 


i«  ihe  univeraal  practice  of  the  inh&bit&Dts  of  the 
Ljcia.  The/  nil  resort  to  the  julahg,  or  uplandi, 
he  hot  moDib«. 
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be  sufficiently  high  to  give  a  supply  to  all  parts 
of  the  town^  and  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
low  ground,  now  swamped,  but  which  would  then 
become  very  fertile  gardens.  This  idea  I  have 
taken  from  the  reservoirs  near  Tyre,  on  the  coast 
of  Syria,  called  Bas  el  ^iin,  the  chief  or  ''  Head  of 
the  Fountain,"  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Solo- 
mon ;  where  some  fountains  which  issued  originally 
on  the  beach  near  the  margin  of  the  sea  were  lost 
for  useful  purposes,  and  perhaps  may  have  wrought 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  low  lands  as  at  MakrL  The 
wise  king,  however,  or  some  other  sagacious  person, 
enclosed  these  springs  by  building  around  them 
very  massive  reservoirs,  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  fall  of  water  from  the  brim  turns  mills  and 
supplied  Tyre. 

K  any  revival  of  commerce  should  cause  great  de- 
mands on  the  produce  of  the  rich  countries  of  the 
interior,  Makri  must  become  one  of  ite  most  import- 
ant outlets ;  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  suited  by  its 
magnificent  land-locked  harbour.  It  would  then  be 
of  paramoimt  importance  to  do  something  of  the 
nature  I  have  described  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
neighbourhood 

There  are  even  now  symptoms  of  advance,  owing 
to  the  great  demand  for  the  Yaloniay  which  is  to  be 

VOL.  I.  I 
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had  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior ;  Eeveral  new 

k/.ii..ag  iiaTe  been  built,  and  the  foundations  of  man^ 

,  but  these  are  l^d  in  marshy  places.     Signor 

tti  haa  eet  a  good  example,  by  building  some 

louses  on  better  groimd. 

nilar  elements  of  inealijbrity  must  have  been 
eraoted  by  the  industry  of  the  ancients ;  or  the 
ation  could  not  have  been  bo  large  as  the  extent 
i  ruins,  the  beauty  of  the  tombs,  and  the  size  of 
leatre,  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  Telmeseus. 
latter  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  preservation, 
rows  of  seats  are  all  traceable,  and  many  of 
undisturbed,  except  by  earthquakes,  which 
u*  to  have  merely  canted  the  walls  a  little 
rds  on  either  side.  The  noble  portals  are  still 
ing,  with  part  of  the  proscenium.  As  the  cir- 
>f  the  seats  was  mostly  excavated  in  the  side 
e  mountain,  as  was  usual  with  Greek  theatres, 
ipectators  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Gulf 
^akri,  the  Glaocus  Sinus,  with  the  mountains  of 
i  in  the  distance.  There  are  numerous  vaulted 
bars  alozig  the  shore,  near  the  theatre,  which 
i^larke  conjectures  might  have  been  "places 
ivination."  On  what  ground  he  formed  his 
on  I  do  not  know;  but  they  appear  to  me 
3  more  like  magazines.     Many  beautiful  sarco- 
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phagi,  are  to  be  found;  but  the  most  interesting 
tombs  are  those  cut  in  the  rock.  The  precipitous 
base  of  one  mountain  is  quite  honeycombed  with 
them.  Two  especially  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  Lycians^  and  of 
the  honour  in  which  they  held  the  remains  of  their 
ancestors.  They  resemble  fine  Ionic  porticos^  sculp- 
tured in  the  solid  rock ;  and  though^  on  close  exami- 
nation^ they  are  rather  rude  in  execution^  they  have 
an  impressive  effect  at  a  distance.  Others^  differ- 
ent in  style^  have  some  fine  bas-reliefs.  The  scenery 
around  Makri  is  of  remarkable  beauty. 

When  all  was  ready  for  embarkation^  I  had  occasion 
to  send  Panaghiotti  to  Signer  Biliotti^  with  whom 
he  found  assembled  all  the  primati,  or  head  men  of 
the  place,  who  were  consulting  with  that  gentleman 
on  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  to  meet  a  demand 
of  12,000  piastres,  as  a  voluntary  contribvtion  to  the 
banditti,  who  were  waiting  outside  the  town,  while 
two  of  their  number  had  come  in  to  signify  their 
pleasure.  These  very  men  were  present  at  the 
conference  of  the  morning  in  the  Aga's  house,  hear- 
ing all  our  proposed  plans,  and  making  their  own 
accordingly.  The  imfortunate  towns-people  will 
have  to  yield,  as  they  have  no  means  of  resistance. 
The  whole  band  is  now  said  to  amount  to  about 
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150  men.  They  are  principally  in  the  valley  of  die 
XaiithuB,  and  their  head-quartere  at  the  first  village 
oad,  called  KaraK:hufula.  The  pardoned 
■  of  Sir  L.  Jones  is  said  to  be  secretly 
their  morements,  and  of  course  Bharing 
ifits.  Hia  former  impuDity  has  made  him 
i.  He  boaste  of  lus  restoration  to  liberty, 
ires  that  neither  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  nor 
)-wer8  of  Europe,  can  hurt  him ;  so  that  now 
B  the  country  is  in  the  bands  of  a  regularly 
t  band  of  robbers,  though  tlie  facts  may  be 
ted.  If  true,  however,  it  is  so  contrary  to 
er  state  of  the  country,  that  one  cannot  help 
that  the  very  abnormal  state  of  things, 
during  the  time  of  the  temporary  occupation 
ius  by  the  party  of  English  for  the  removal 
ubles  from  the  mine  of  that  city,  may  have 
;tluag  to  do  with  it ;  money  was  then  at  all 
I  plentiful  by  comparison,  unong  these  poor 
lie  people,  that  it  was  very  likely  to  exdte 
pidity,  and  render  tbem  dissatisfied  with 
mer  slow  method  of  procuring  it;  and  so 
have  induced  them  to  resort  to  unlawful 

unly  was  deceived  with  respect  to  the  state 
luntry.      Although  aware  of  the  murder  of 
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Jones  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  disembark  to 
commence  my  Lycian  journey,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  commotion  that  was  raised  in 
pursuit  of  the  murderers,  their  apprehension,  and 
punishment,  being  a  novel  thing,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  any  sympathy  with  the  criminals, 
or  tendency  to  follow  so  bad  an  example,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  roads  would  be  safe  till  the  aflfair 
should  be  forgotten. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

LTCIA. 


n  the  "BUckbotrd"  ^^n. — TIk  Harbour  of  Do- 

-  A  deserted  Town, — Kuins  of  Churches  and  Con- 

-  Ship-building.  —  AnticrsguB.  —  Exertions  of  the 
la  and  tiieir  Uan.  —  The  Seven  Capea. — Mouth  of  the 
B.  — Ruins  of  Patara.  —  The  gloom;  Baj  of  KaU< 

-  Gjpaiei  and  Sbepherda.  — Antiphellua.  —  A  re- 
le  Rock-tomb.  —  Rock>tomba  at  Point  Savedo.  — 
Df  Caateloriso.  —  The  Bandits  again.  —  We  cling  to 
ireet  Prisciple  fonnerlj  avowed.  —  A  barren  Island 
^  Population.  —  Romance  of  their  Occupation.  —  A 
me  Law  defeated  bj  its  ProTisions.  —  Embark  for 
. —  Experience  of  the  Boatmen. — An  ancient  Greek 
ct.  —  Fjramidal  Monument.  —  Squalls,  and  a  narrow 
— Arrive  safeljr  at  Rhodes. —  Report  the  State  of 
ntr7  to  the  Governor.  — His  Indecision.  —  A  signiG- 


h.  We  made  sail  on  tlie  "  Blackboard  "  at 
L  The  weather  was  very  fine,  but  the  wind 
tliat  we  bad  to  beat  out  of  Makri  Harbour, 
close  to  an  island  called  Old  Makri,  where 
e  Bome  ruins.  After  doubling  Cape  An- 
re  anchored  ailer  midnight, 
next  morning   at   daylight   found  tliat  we 
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were  in  a  beautiful  port^  formed  hj  the  island  St. 
Nicolo,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  lengthy  and 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  at  the  back  of  Levisi^ 
surrounded  by  high  land,  and  completely  land- 
locked. This  excellent  harbour  is  called  in  Turkish 
Doniajik ;  by  the  Greeks  St.  Nicolo. 

The  island  is  nearly  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a 
large  town,  seated  principally  on  the  steep  northern 
slope,  towards  the  harbour,  occupying  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length,  in  the  middle,  or  saddle,  of  the 
island,  where  there  is  a  little  level  ground.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  suddenly  deserted. 
Possibly  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Many 
of  .the  houses  have  the  four  walls  standing,  but  the 
roofs  have  all  fallen  in.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
through  the  narrow  streets,  encumbered  by  ruins, 
and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  In  none  of  the  houses 
could  we  find  any  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  On 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  towards  the  harbour,  are  the 
remains  of  magazines,  cisterns,  and  stone  stairs; 
partly  under  water,  proving  the  subsidence  which  I 
had  suspected  at  MakrL 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a 
chapel ;  but  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  an 
acropolis,  though  from  the  precipitous  nature  of  this 
culminating  point  it  would  have  been  chosen  for  one, 
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if  the  ancient  Greeks  had  occupied  the  island.  All 
the  buildings  show  it  to  have  been  a  modem  Greek 
town  of  periiape  recent  date. 

A  little  below  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins 
of  a  lai^e  church,  with  an  apsidal  end,  and  a  vaulted 
passage  running  round  it  outside,  a  part  of  the  way 
onlj.  A  still  larger  church  was  lower  down,  with  a 
coved  avenue  or  covered  way,  having  square  domed 
enlargements  at  intervals.  Arched  doors  on  either 
side  opened  to  vaulted  tombs.  This  covered  way 
leads  down  along  the  "  backbone,^  or  highest  ridge  of 
the  island,  and  communicates  with  another  church 
or  convent.  It  looks  at  a  distance  like  the  wall  of  a 
fortification  with  towers ;  but  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  part  of  the  island  having  been  fortified. 

The  east  end  of  the  island  is  very  precipitous  and 
rocky,  with  nothing  remarkable  but  a  very  long 
vaulted  building. 

The  highest  part  is  near  the  west  end;  which, 
however,  terminates  in  a  very  low,  rocky  tongue  of 
land,  where  there  was  a  Greek  vessel  on  the  stocks ; 
and  another  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  loading 
with  firewood  for  Alexandria.  The  excellence  of  the 
buildings  proves  that  this  was  formerly  a  fiourishing 
place ;  though,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
contiguous    country,  it  would  hardly   have    been 


.  »!•►         ' 
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chosen  as  a  commercial  mart.  It  might  have  been  a 
place  for  ship^building,  of  which  we  saw  some  indi- 
cationsj  and  this  would  have  been  &vonred  by  the 
abundance  of  timber  on  the  neighbouring  hills«  Or 
it  might  have  been  one  of  the  nests  of  pirates  who 
formerly  infested  these  seas^  for  which  purpose^  the 
very  retired  position  of  the  harbour,  with  its  double 
entrance,  would  have  been  very  convenient.  But 
it  may  be  supposed  that  a  population  having  such 
pursuits  would  have  fortified  their  retreat;  of  this 
there  are  no  appearances. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  weighed  and  proceeded  along 
the  coast  towards  the  Yedi  Borun,  or  Seven  Capes, 
passing  the  magnificent  ravines  which  cut  into  the 
very  heart  of  Anticragus,  a  mountain  which  from  the 
sea  at  this  part  rises  precipitously  to  the  height  of 
6,550  feet 

From  the  summit  there  is  a  sheer  precipice  of 
some  thousands  of  feet.  As  we  rounded  the  moun- 
tain so  as  to  come  to  its  southern  aspect,  the  snow, 
which  covered  a  very  large  portion  of  its  northern 
side,  was  very  much  decreased.  On  a  beautiful  slope, 
high  up  one  of  the  crags,  are  a  ruined  house  and 
garden,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  very  rich  Greek, 
named  B^tigi.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  ihe  head- 
quarters of  a  band  of  robbers. 
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April  lOth.  It  remained  provokingly  calm  till 
the  afternoon ;  by  which,  having  apparently  a  little 
current  agiunst  ub,  we  lost  Beveral  of  the  few  miles 
nd  g^ed  yesterday.  Our  Turks,  who  had  aet 
Teiy  prominently  in  the  agreement  how  lustily 
could  row,  now  manifested  exclusive  capabilities 
le  two  more  congenial  occupations  of  smoking 
jleeping;   and  were  accordingly  very   diligent 


,"  CupUins  sad  Crew. 


ich,  alternately,  waking  to  smoke,  and  laying 
t  their  pipes  to  sleep.  On  being  urged  to  row, 
ast  so  &r  to  the  offing  as  to  catch  the  breeze 
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that  appeared  to  rufBe  the  horizon,  they  seriously 
declared,  that  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  die 
than  to  work  at  the  oar  for  any  length  of  time 
exceeding  about  a  small  quarter  of  an  hour.  After 
such  exertion,  the  pipe  and  a  nap  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  their  exhausted*  powers.  As  for 
a  fair  wind,  **  Bakallam  I  —  We  shall  see."  "  Allah 
kerimi  —  God  is  great  and  mercifuL"  We  shall 
have  a  fair  wind  in  time,  ^^  Inshallahl  —  Please  God.'' 

As  our  very  small  stock  of  water  began  to  run 
short,  we  anchored  in  a  little  cove,  behind  a  rock  at 
Kahdk,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  ravine,  with 
stupendous  precipices  and  curiously  contorted  strata. 
Mount  Cragus  declines  towards  the  Yedi  Boriln,  or 
Seven  Capes. 

We  remained  here  till  a  light  breeze  springing 
up  enabled  the  "  Blackboard  "  to  slip  along  without 
disturbing  our  somniferous  crew. 

April  II th.  At  daylight  we  had  douUed  all  the 
Seven  Capes,  and  were  passing  with  a  pleasant 
breeze  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus, 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  marked  by  the  turbid  water, 
distinguishable  from  the  pure  blue  of  the  sea  for 
several  miles.  It  was  provoking  to  pass  so  near  the 
ruins  which  we  had  been  anxious  to  visit.  We  could 
not  see  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  situated ;  but 
near  the  shore,  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  plain  of 
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Xanthus^  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Patara ; 
which  we  resolved  to  visits  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances and  objections  of  our  Turks,  who  wished 
us  to  go  round  to  the  Bay  of  Kalamaki,  from  whence 
we  must  have  taken  horses,  if  any  were  to  be  found. 

We  found  a  convenient  spot  for  landing,  with  fine 
weather  and  the  wind  off  shore,  on  a  ledge  of  rocks 
projecting  into  the  sea ;  so,  promising  to  return 
inmiediately,  if  the  wind  should  shift,  we  left  the 
"  Karakua*' 

In  going  to  the  ruins  we  had  a  heavy  walk  over 
a  hill  covered  by  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

On  the  side  of  this  hill  is  a  theatre  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  with  great  part  of  the  proscenium 
standing;  through  a  gap  in  this  we  scrambled 
with  some  difficulty,  in  making  our  entrance  to  the 
building.  The  circular  part  was  scooped  out  of  the 
side  of  the  hill ;  not  facing  the  sea,  but  the  specta- 
tors had  the  beautiAil  view  of  the  valley  and  moun- 
tains before  them. 

There  were  some  massive  walls  and  arches  of  a 
structure  conjectured  to  have  been  for  baths ;  with, 
near  them,  a  beautiful  group  of  palm  trees  growing 
in  a  swamp. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  cky,  with  three  arches,  is 
in  nearly  a  perfect  state.  There  are  numerous  sar- 
cophagi scattered  around.     The  port  is  completely 
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filled  with  sand.  It  is  now  a  swamp,  pestiferous  in 
sununer,  and  possibly  owes  its  ruin  to  the  upheaving 
of  the  land.  It  is  now  some  distance  from  the  sea ; 
this  would  show  that  the  subsidence  observed  at 
Makri  and  Doniajik  had  not  affected  this  part 

Some  Yurilks  were  encamped  near  the  theatre,  on 
the  fine  pasture,  surrounded  by  their  flocks  of  sheep, 
their  black  tents  guarded  by  fierce  dogs.  Some 
women  brought  a  few  coins,  which  we  bought;  but 
they  were  not  curious. 

A  strong  breeze  springing  up  shortened  our  visit, 
and  prevented  our  seeing  the  pit  with  the  square 
column  described  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  We  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  beach,  and  got  away  before 
the  waves  had  time  to  get  up  and  split  the  '^  Black- 
board "  on  the  rocks. 

The  Sirocco  was  very  strong  agunst  us ;  and  after 
beating  about  for  some  hours  we  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  at  the  east  side  of  Kalamaki  Bay.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  Greek  brig  lying  here  loading  with  fire- 
wood for  Alexandria,  told  us  that  the  country  is 
infested  by  robbers,  who  are  combined  to  lay  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  under  contribution. 

The  '^gloomy  bay''  of  Kalamaki  is  very  inhos- 
pitable, and  is  nearly  uninhabited,  although  there 
seem  to  be  some  recent  additions  to  the  few  houses 
at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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Gloomy  as  it  undoubtedly  appears^  this  great  bay 
has  some  natural  capabilities.  There  are  two  or 
three  fine  valleys  at  the  north-west  comer.  On  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain  some  brilliant  tints  and 
tender  tones  of  green  contrasted  with  the  rich  reds 
and  browns  of  the  rocky  soiL 

The  water  in  the  bay  is  excessively  deep,  and  there 
is  no  anchorage,  except  near  the  eastern  and  western 
shores,  where  snug  little  coves  give  shelter  to  small 
vessels,  according  to  the  winds. 

We  made  our  way  with  difSculty,  by  a  fiEuntly  in- 
dicated path,  through  prickly  shrubs,  to  a  command- 
ing eminence,  where  we  found  some  tents  of  gypsies 
and  shepherd  boys  and  girls.  They  immediately 
shouted  for  bakshish  I  especially  one  bold  and  sturdy 
boy,  of  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
seemed  resolutely  prepared  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
frightened  girls.  On  our  advancing  to  the  crest  of 
the  hill  to  obtain  the  best  view,  he  made  a  flank 
movement,  which  enabled  him  on  our  return  to  sa- 
lute us  with  stones. 

Putting  sgsixi  to  sea,  with  light  land  breezes,  the 
inbat,  or  sea*breeze,  set  in  soon  after,  and  we  reached 
the  little  harbour  of  Antiphellus^,  the  ancient  pier 
of  which  still  affords  shelter  to  small  vessels.     The 

'  The  modem  n&me  is  changed  in  the  termination  onlj. 
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port  is  partly  filled  up ;  and,  like  aU  others,  contains 
a  swamp  injurious  to  health  in  the  hot  season.  This 
is  caused  by  the  water  of  a  little  stream  being 
dammed  up  by  a  new  sea-wall,  the  purpose  of  which 
I  could  not  ascertain. 

On  Sir  C.  Fellows'  first  visit  he  found  only  three 
houses  beside  the  custom-house.  Messrs.  Sprattand 
Forbes  found  eight  There  are  now  at  least  four 
times  that  number ;  and,  we  were  told,  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  This  increase  proves  that  it  only  re- 
quires sUght  encouragement,  or  even  bare  pro- 
tection,  to  restore  this  fine  country  to  commercial 
importance. 

The  ancient  town  was  on  the  neck  of  the  long, 
narrow  promontory,  which,  running  out  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast,  forms  the  long  and  deep  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Port  Yathy ;  very  like  our  Highland 
salt-water  lochs  in  miniature  — 

*'  A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep ;  ** 

wanting,  however,  the  rich  wood,  heather,  and  fern 
which  adorn  the  Scotch  lakes. 

The  surrounding  mountains  have  a  stem  trrandeur, 
very  barren,  except  where  fringed  wiA  unTrwood. 
On  the  base  above  the  modem  town  are  some  fine 
sarcophagi ;  especially  one  with  bas-reliefs  and  lion's 
heads  at  one  end,  bearing  a  long  inacription,  which 
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has  been  copied  by  preceding  travellers.  Among 
the  tombs  at  the  neck  of  the  promontory  is  one 
which  I  do  not  find  noticed  by  them.  It  differa 
from  all  other  rock-tomba  I  have  Been,  and  comes 


nearer  to  the  "  pit  and  square  column  "  spoken  of  by 
Admiral  Beaufort  at  Fatara.  This  tomb  is  isolated 
by  cutting  vertically  into  the  rock,  which  is  left  as 
an  outer  wall  on  three  Bides,  bo  as  to  make  a  deep 
fosse,  or  ,  trench,  between  the  solid  rock  and  the 
square  monument,  except  in  front,  where  there  is  a 
doorway  of  good  proportions,  formerly  closed  by  a 
large  slab  fitting  into  grooves  on  the  inside.     The 
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interior  of  the  square  rock  is  excavated^  so  as  to  form 
a  chamber  with  a  flat  roof.  Around  the  sides  are 
places  for  tombs ;  and  it  is  highly  ornamented  with 
sculpture  of.  female  dancing-figures^  flowers,  &c. 
The  exterior  has  Doric  pilasters,  sculptured  ^it  the 
comers.^  Those  at  the  front  have  capitals  and  a 
frieze  with  triglyphs,  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground  at  a  short  distance,  not  being  a  part  of  the 
solid  rock,  but  fixed  on  it  There  are  two'  cuts  of 
unequal  depth  in  the  fa9ade ;  most  likely  they  were 
imperfections  in  the  rock,  which  had  been  cut  away 
and  the  space  filled  by  squared  stones  which  have 
faUen  out.  A  magnificent  myrtle  grows  by  the  side 
of  this  interesting  monument,  which  I  do  not  think 
has  been  described. 

The  theatre  is  small,  but  in  remarkably  good 
preservation.  It  faces  the  sea,  was  partly  cut  into 
the  hill,  and  partly  built,  and  difiers  from  all  that 
I  have  seen,  in  having  no  proscenium ;  which  was 
possibly  made  for  the  occasion  of  special  repre- 
sentations, or  it  might  have  been  of  wood,  and  so 
have  perished.  The  extremities  of  the  walls  are 
finished,  so  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  anything 
having  been  attached  to  them. 

On  a  sarcophagus  below  this  monument   is  a 

'  Appendix,  A.  4. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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Ljcian  iDscription,  which  we  copied,  but  found  it 
had  also  been  done  by  our  predecessors.  Haying 
seen  all  that  was  intereHtiog  at  AntipheUus,  we 
croeeed  in  the  vessel  to  Point  Savedo ;  a  beautiM 


J  AntiphcllUB,  Ljci 


litUe  harbour,  but  unfortunately  too  deep  for  an- 
chorage, except  very  close  in  shore.     A  point  runs 
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out  in  the  middle  of  a  little  bay,  which  is  so  nearly  a 
parallelogram,  that,  but  for  the  great  depth  of  water,^ 
one  might  almost  imagine  it  to  have  been  so  formed 
by  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants. We  climbed  to  some  sarcophagi  and  rock- 
tombs  cut  in  the  face  of  the  limestone  cliff,  men- 
tioned by  Admiral  Beaufort.  On  one  of  the  former 
Deacon  copied  an  inscription  with  great  labour.  It 
took  him  an  hour  and  a  hait^  One  of  the  rock- 
tombs  was  inaccessible.  The  other  is  large,  and  of 
the  panelled  or  Elizabethan  form,  as  Sir  C.  F.  calls 
it.  I  sketched  it  while  D.  copied  the  Lycian  in- 
scription ;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  our  Turkish  captains,  Mah- 
moud,  an  active,  intelligent  fellow,  who  climbed  up 
like  a  cat,  and  traced  with  a  sharp  stone  the  cha- 
racters which  D.  could  not  make  out' 

We  afterwards  ran  over  to  the  island  of  Castel 
Rosso,  or  Castelorizo,  as  the  Greeks  call  it.  W.  called 
on  Signer  Biliotti,  brother  of  the  vice-consul  at 
Makri,  who  is  consular  agent  on  this  islaad  for  se- 
veral nations.  He  confirmed  the  report  we  had  heard 
of  robbers  being  at  Myra,  an  ancient  city  where 
there  are  some  fine  tombs.  He  suggested  that,  if  we 
were  determined  to  go  there,  we  should  first  send  on 

^  Appendix,  A.  1.  '  Appendix,  A.  2. 
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shore,  to  gain  information  from  the  priest  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Nicolo.^  I  thought  this  advice  did 
not  evince  great  sagacity,  inasmuch  as  if  robbers 
were  there,  the  priest  would  not  be  more  disposed  to 
be  a  martyr  in  our  cause  than  was  the  Aga  of  Makri. 
If  they  thought  we  were  English  milordi,  worth 
carrying  up  to  the  mountidns  for  a  ransom,  they 
might  make  him  give  a  false  report,  to  induce  us  to 
land.  Biliotti  said  that  one  of  his  own  men  had 
recentiy  been  detained  at  that  very  place ;  but  had 
been  released  on  finding  that  no  ransom  could  be 
fortiicoming.  Another  band  had  done  a  similar 
thing  witii  one  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  put  into 
a  little  port  in  Dallaman,  and  they  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  was  not  redeemed 

The  people  in  some  boats  lying  near  ours, 
along  the  quay,  hearing  our  conversation,  said  that 
they  had  just  been  obliged  to  return  from  Myra, 
because  the  captain,  of  a  band  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
bandits,  was  in  the  village  with  three  of  his  men,  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  more 
were  at  Phineka,  a  littie  further  on  the  coast 
Moreover,  the  bishop  of  Adalia  had  been  obliged 
to  take  guards  to  escort  him  to  Smyrna.     Under  the 

1  The  Emperor  of  BuBsia  sent  a  pictiire  of  the  saint  to  this 
church.  It  is  not  unlikdj  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  is  owing  to  his  machinations. 
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circumBtances,  I  decided  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  risk  my  slender  wallet,  or  precious  skin,  to 
gain  so  little.  If  the  reader,  being  young  and 
thoughtless,  differ  from  me,  and  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  my  young  companion,  who  was  disposed  to 
doubt  all,  or  to  brave  all,  I  must  refer  him  to  page 
69.,  where  he  may  read,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble, 
my  reasons  for  such  prudent  decision,  or  the  sum- 
xbing  up  thereof,  to  save  me  from  the  trouble  of  a 
recapitulation. 

It  was  yery  mortifying  to  come  so  far,  and  have 
to  return  without  accomplishing  our  object.  How- 
ever, some  idea  has  been  gained  of  the  nature  of 
Lycia,  about  which  so  much  interest  had  been  ex- 
cited. We  have  visited  three  of  its  towns,  and  seen 
sarcophagi,  rock-tombs,  and  theatres;  all  its  cha- 
racteristics, in  fact,  through  which  we  shall  find  our- 
selves more  aufait  when  examining  the  best  of  the 
monuments,  no  longer  in  the  country,  but  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  MuseuuL 

We  have  also  seen  some  of  the  magnificent  scenery 

and  great  natural  resources  of  this  glorious  country, 

that  still  offer  the  same  inducements  to  industry 

which  crowned  the  ancient  possessors  with  such 

signal  prosperity,  as  to  have  raised  them  to  the 

foremost  ranks  in  the  civilisation  of  their  day. 

We  turned  from  these  interesting  subjects  of  con- 

&  3 
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templation  with  the  melancholy  feeling  that  they 
coort  in  vain  the  exertions  of  apathetic  possessors 
of  a  cornucopia,  who  starve  while  its  contents  are 
scattered  around  them. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that,  had  we 
gone  further,  we  should  but  have  seen  more  of  what 
had  already  shown  good  specimens ;  unless,  indeed, 
good  fortune  might  have  enabled  us  to  make  disco- 
veries ;  which,  perhaps,  was  too  much  to  hope  for, 
as  better  travellers  had  left  us  but  little  chance. 

After  another  conference  with  Signer  Biliotti,  I 
resolved  on  returning  to  Rhodes.  Our  Turks  were 
thunderstruck  at  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a 
sudden  change  of  purpose,  which  should  only  have 
been  reached  after  a  long  deliberation,  assisted  by 
the  fumes  of  many  tchibuks;  and,  as  it  appeared 
they  would  have  to  smoke  an  indefinite  number  be- 
fore they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  return  with 
us,  I  astonished  them  still  more  by  discharging 
them,  and  the  "  Blackboard,"  which,  by  our  agree- 
ment, we  had  the  power  of  doing  at  any  time. ' 

Biliotti  engaged  for  us  another  smaller,  but  fast^ 
pulling  boat,  of  about  seven  tons,  half-decked  and 
manned  by  four  Greek  sailors,  usually  employed  in 
the  sponge-fishery.  We  were  to  pay  150  piastres 
for  the  voyage,  which  these  active  fellows  hoped  to 
accomplish  in  one  day,  by  sailing  and  pulling.   They 
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immediately  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  departure. 
When  the  Turks  found  this,  they  regretted  not 
having  exerted  a  little  more  activity  in  coming  to  a 
decision  to  accept  our  terms;  but  consoled  themselves 
easily  with  the  pipe  and  the  nap.  Mahmoud,  how- 
ever, who  was  very  energetic  for  a  Turk,  was  not  so 
easily  reconciled.  Poor  fellow  I  not  long  ago  he 
had  commanded  a  fine  schooner  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  made  prosperous  voyages,  and  was  on  his 
way,  with  all  the  money  he  had  gained,  to  purchase 
a  cargo  on  his  own  account ;  but  his  schooner  was 
capsized  in  a  heavy  squall  off  Yedi  Boriin,  and  sank, 
leaving  him  on  the  wide  waters  with  no  other 
worldly  goods  than  the  scanty  garments  in  which  he 
swam  on  shore  to  an  inhospitable  coast,  along  which 
he  made  his  way,  suffering  incredible  hardships,  and 
arrived  in  a  state  of  starvation  at  LevisL  He  is  now 
obliged  to  serve  as  second  with  a  very  inferior 
'person  to  himself;  a  disagreeable  fellow,  of  whom 
we  were  glad  to  be  quit.  He  looked  ten  shades 
more  yellow  with  rage  when  I  shook  hands  with 
poor  Mahmoud. 

The  method  in  practice  with  these  little  coasters* 
is  for  the  owner  to  receive  half  the  profits  for  the 
use  of  the  vessel,  which  he  keeps  in  repair ;  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  among  the  crew. 

The  sirocco  was  still  blowing  fiercely,  which  we 

K  4 
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could  not  get  the  Turks  to  face  when  wishing  to 
go  to  Myra ;  we  therefore  had  to  wait  its  pleasure 
to  exhaust  itself. 

The  island  of  Castel  Kosso  is  without  cultivation, 
being  utterly  barren,  though  containing  a  population 
in  the  town  of  8,000  souls.  These  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  profits  from  ship-bmlding,  and  the 
sponge-fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  among 
the  Greek  islands,  in  which  all  the  young  men  are 
engaged.  There  is,  or  was,  a  degree  of  romance  at- 
tached to  the  occupation.  By  an  ancient  law,  passed 
in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  nearly  independent 
republic,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  young  man  should 
be  allowed  to  marry  until  he  had  shown  certificates 
of  being  able  to  dive  to  a  certain  depth.  The  "  wis- 
dom of  their  ancestors''  has  been  defeated,  if  this 
was  intended  as  a  wholesome  check  on  population  in 
so  unpromising  a  land ;  for  the  law  seems  to  have 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  early  marriages,* 
because  such  a  restriction  acted  as  an  inducement, 
and  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  gallant  youths  of 
Castel  Bosso  to  the  early  accomplishment  of  the 
feat ;  so  that  there  ought  to  be  a  deeper  test  given, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  sliding-scale,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  community. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  harbour.     The  houses 
are  very  badly  built,  and  huddled  together.     One 
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long  and  irregular  street  follows  tie  curve  of  the 
port ;  other  steep  and  tortuous  lanes  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  middle-age  castle  of  reddish  stone,  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  island,  Castel  Bosso,  or  Ked  Castle. 
It  is  now  in  ruins.  These  lanes  are  steep,  and  very 
rugged,  from  the  undisturbed  rock;  which,  how- 
ever, is  worn  so  smooth  and  slippery  by  the  feet  of 
so  many  thousands,  that  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
alike  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  the  stranger ; 
but  the  children  skip  up  and  down  like  goats. 

The  town  is,  I  think,  without  exception,  the 
filthiest  I  ever  saw;  nothing  is  done  for  its  ame- 
lioration in  any  way.  The  inhabitants  are  left  by 
the  Turks  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and,  as  the 
men  are  ahnost  always  away  from  home,  they  remain 
utterly  unmanaged,  except  by  the  women. 

The  harbour  is  very  fine,  affording  shelter  from 
every  wind. 

We  searched  for  the  inscription  which  Mr.  Daniel 
tried  to  find ;  but  were  led  to  that  which  he  copied 
from  a  boat.  It  is  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  and  is  so  much  defaced,  that  only 
a  very  small  part  of  it  could  be  made  out. 

A  little  to  the  right  was  another.^  These  inscrip- 
tions correspond  in  position,  and  were,  no  doubt,  for 

^  Appendix,  A.  5. 
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the  same  object  as  the  shrines  of  ihe  Yir^  at  the 
entrance  of  Italian  harbours  at  this  day,  where  the 
superstitious  Italian  sailors  invoke  ihe  protection  of 
the  Madonna,  or  their  favourite  saint,  for  a  propi- 
tious voyage,  as  in  the  following  Italian  verse,  so 
nearly  Latin :  — 

"  In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 
Invoco  te,  nostra  benigna  stella.** 

A  littie  beyond  tiiis,  our  guide  led  us  to  a  smaU 
tomb  cut  in  the  rock  just  below  the  castie,  to  which 
we  scrambled  with  some  difficulty. 

April  14/A.  At  ten  o'clock  we  embarked  in  our 
sponge  boat,  which  had  scarcely  room  for  our  carpets 
to  be  spread  under  the  half-deck ;  above,  the  space 
was  occupied  by  the  steersman  and  a  long  tiller. 
The  rest  of  the  boat  was  required  for  the  stretch  of 
the  oars ;  so  that,  when  rowing,  we  had  to  stow  our- 
selves away  as  compactly  as  possible,  being  only  able 
to  put  our  heads  up  when  under  saiL 

The  wind  was  favourable  at  first,  but  became  foul 
in  the  afternoon.  At  five  o'clock,  not  being  able  to 
make  head  against  it,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  at 
the  scala  or  landing-place  of  Fomiiis,  on  tiie  west 
side  of  the  "  gloomy  bay  "  of  Kalamaki.  Our  former 
anchorage  was  on  the  east  side. 

Having  heard  from  our  boatmen  of  some  ruins 
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and  an  inscription  on  the  hill^  we  went  in  search  of  it ; 
but  it  was  too  near  sunset  when  we  started,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  return,  having  time  enough  only  to 
take  a  look  at  an  aqueduct  of  Cyclopean  construction, 
more  like  a  wall  of  defence,  with  three  rude  early 
Greek  arches  or  gateways. 

The  valley  of  the  Xanthus  was  stretched  out 
in  wide  extent  before  us,  but  enveloped  in  mist. 

After  dark  the  wood-cutters  and  crew  of  a  brig 
freighting  with  the  great  desideratiun  for  Alexan- 
dria, were  assembled  in  a  cavern ;  and  the  strong 
glare  of  light  from  a  blazing  fire  falling  on  their 
wild  faces  and  dark  figures  flitting  about  with 
flaming  pine  torches,  contrasting  with  the  extreme 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  grandeur  of  the  rock- 
scenery,  had  a  fine  Salvator-like  pictorial  effect. 

The  next  day  we  weighed  at  daylight,  but  could 
proceed  no  Airther  than  the  rocks  near  Patara,  where 
we  had  before  landed ;  the  boatmen  having  declared 
that  the  weather  was  very  threatening,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  go  back  to  Elalamaki  Bay ;  and  anchored  in 
a  most  extraordinary  little  inlet,  behind  some  huge 
rocks.  I  confess  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend bad  weather ;  and  if  our  crew  were  not  paid  by 
the  voyage,  so  that  it  was  their  interest  as  much  as 
ours  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  I  should  have  at«- 
tributed  to  idleness  the  wish  to  anchor  again  so  soon. 
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They  said  that  in  this  neighbourhood  also  there 
were  some  ruins ;  so  we  scrambled  over  rocks^  hoping 
in  this  very  out-of-the-way  comer  to  find  something 
which  had  escaped  those  lynx-eyed  explorers,  Spratt 
and  Forbes,  but  without  success.  They  have  left  no 
comer  nnexplored»  We  only  found  a  vaulted  build- 
ing of  recent  date,  like  those  on  the  island  of  St. 
Nicolo  or  Doniajik,  and  encountered  some  Yuriik 
tents,  guarded  by  very  fierce  dogs.  The  short  walk 
was,  however,  very  pretty.  We  crossed  several 
abundant  sources  of  delicious  water,  gushing  from 
the  rocks,  with  myrtles,  oleanders,  &c.,  growing 
around  in  great  profusion. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  boatmen  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  we  had  to  seek  better  shelter  from  the 
increasing  wind  at  the  scala  of  Fornds,  further  in 
the  bay.  An  Arab  vessel  had  anchored,  but  too 
far  out  for  shelter ;  and  our  men  hailed  them,  point- 
ing out  a  better  berth. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  detention  to  make 
another  visit  to  the  aqueduct,  which  crosses  a 
narrow  pass  between  two  steep  hills,  conveying  the 
water  from  one  to  the  other,  and  to  some  place 
beyond;  most  likely  from  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  to  Patara,  though  we  saw  no  vestiges  of 
it  there. 

The  wall  is  about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  high 
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at  the  middle  part,  riang  on  either  aide  with  the 
slope  of  the  lulls.  It  is  about  nine  feet  in  thickness 
at  the  base,  but  less  at  the  upper  part.     The  gate- 


Andent  Oreek  Aqued 


ways  are  five  feet  wide^  and  about  nine  feet  high ; 
but  not  equal  This  kind  of  fentrance  is  not  an  arch, 
but  the  earl;  Greek  substitute  for  one.  It  has 
straight  udes ;  but  the  upper  stone  on  either  side  in- 
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clines  inwards,  and  is  covered  bj  a  long  stone  as  an 
arehitrave ;  a  large  block  above  this,  at  the  middle 
aperture,  has  on  it  a  long  inscription ',  extremely  im- 
perfect, so  that  a  small  part  only  could  be  copied. 
The  wall  is  Cyclopean,  or  built  with  stones  of  irre- 
gular forms  and  sizes,  characteristic  of  a  certain 
period  of  Ghreek  architecture. 

On  the  summit  is  the  watercourse,  which  is  not 
ff  covered  in,"  as  Spratt  and  Forbes,  who  are  usually 
so  correct,  say;  but  may  be  called  a  stone  pipe, 
being  a  conduit  formed  of  perforated  cubical  stones 
about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  countersunk 
to  fit  one  in  the  other,  and  fastened  originally  by 
clamps,  as  woifld  appear  from  the  contiguous  holes 
in  each  stone.  These  fastenings  have  been  removed ; 
but  such  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  were 
fitted  one  into  another,  that  in  a  part  where  the  wall 
over  one  of  the  apertures  has  been  destroyed,  ten  of 
the  stones  forming  the  conduit  still  retain,  unsup- 
ported, their  original  position  with  a  very  little 
drooping.  The  perforation  is  about  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  Where  the  conduit  reaches  the 
hill  the  perforated  stones  are  no  longer  used ;  but 
the  watercourse,  lying  on  the  groimd,  is  ^*  covered 
in,"  being  a  mere  channel  cut  in  the  rock  or  built  in 

'  Appendix,  A.  6. 
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some  places  with  stones.  We  followed  it  a  consider- 
able way  round  the  crest  of  the  first  hill,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  find  its  source ;  doubtless  it  is  in  the 
mountains  at  some  miles  distance. 

We  looked  down  over  the  plain  of  Xanthus,  the 
winding  river,  and  the  Fomills  Ghile ;  a  marshy,  un- 
inviting land,  though  it  contains  such  objects  of 
interest ;  and  is  forbidden  ground  to  us.  A  shower 
of  rain  prevented  our  taking  more  than  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  aqueduct,  which  is  an  important  speci- 
men of  ancient  art ;  as  showing  that  in  those  days 
it  was  known  that  water  rises  again  to  its  level 
in  tubes.  On  descending  the  very  rugged  path,  a 
stratum  was  observed  very  like  '^  fullers'  eartL" 

April  16^1.  Weighed  at  four  A.M.  with  a  fair 
wind.  On  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Xanthus 
the  plain  was  still  in  mist.  The  turbid  water  dis- 
coloured the  sea  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  the 
sailors  were  afraid  of  the  current.  The  propitious, 
but  futhless  wind,  only  carried  us  round  the  Yedi 
Boriin;  and  left  us  time  to  admire  its  rugged 
scenery,  backed  by  the  highest  peak  of  Anticragus, 
still  wearing  a  small  cap  of  snow.  The  middle 
regions,  skirted  by  dense  clouds,  marked  out,  in  bold 
relief,  the  craggy  spurs  in  bright  sunlight  from  the 
deep  ravines  lost  in  deepest  shade.  Towards  sunset 
the  precipices  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  yellow  light, 
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varying  in  intensity  with  every  instant^  and  pursued 
upwards  by  the  cold  shroud  of  evening  as  the 
source  of  light  dipped  below  the  horizon.  The 
snowy  mantle  of  the  upper  peaks  for  awhile  retained 
the  tenderest  rose  tint,  then  &ded  to  a  cold  blue ; 
while  the  clouds  behind,  previously  cold  by  contrasty 
became  again  lighted  up,  till  the  sun,  already  ftr 
below  our  horizon,  had  set  to  them.  Then,  for  a 
moment,  there  was  another  magical  change;  the 
contrast  again  of  their  intensely  cold  hues  gave  an 
evanescent  brilliancy  to  the  snowy  peaks,  which 
borrowed  a  faint  warm  light  by  reflexion  from  il- 
lumined vapours  invisible  to  us  in  the  highest  re- 
gions. Then  night,  which  had  already  enveloped 
us,  wrapped  the  whole  in  gloom  and  darkness. 

Towering  clouds  of  cumulus  stratus  led  our  boa1>- 
men  to  apprehend  bad  weather;  so  we  anchored  in 
the  pretty  harbour  of  Doniajik,  where  we  had  shel- 
ter a  week  ago.  Glad  enough  we  were,  for  it  was 
nine  o'clock  before  we  could  get  any  dinner. 

We  here  learned  from  the  master  of  a  little  brig, 
that  the  '*  long  man  "  who  came  to  Makri  to  demand 
the  contribution,  and  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  on  the  Aga's  divan,  had  been  killed  in  a  tumult 
in  the  market-place,  while  endeavouring  to  enforce  ' 
his  claims  on  the  reluctant  population.    They  were 
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now  in  a  greater  state  of  alarm  than  ever^  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  whole  band^  to  take  signal  vengeance 
on  them  for  this  exercise  of  Lynch  law,  which  they 
practice,  but  are  not  disposed  to  submit  to. 

There  will,  it  is  paid,  be  a  general  desertion  from 
the  town  after  Easter.  Thus  the  supineness  of  the 
government  will  be  the  cause  of  ruin  of  this  place, 
which,  with  a  little  encouragement  and  protection, 
would  soon  rise  to  commercial  importance.^ 

Wednesday,  17 tk.  Weighed  anchor  very  easily, 
with  a  favourable  wind  from  the  land;  which,  however, 
soon  came  round  to  the  westward,  and  freshened,  so 
much,  that  we  had  again  to  take  shelter  in  a  small 
cove  in  a  rocky  islet  on  the  coast  of  Caria  called  Papa, 

^  Some  of  these  reports  of  the  doings  of  banditti  may  have 
been  false,  many  of  them  may  have  been  grossly  exag^ 
gerated ;  but  they  excited  the  attention  of  our  vigilant  ambas- 
sador, who  made  many  inquiries  of  me  relating  to  them  when 
I  went  to  Constantinople.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  His  Excellency*s  energy  ;  but  I  was  told  at  Rhodes, 
by  a  Greek  vice-consul,  that  the  Turkish  government  had, 
at  length,  taken  active  measures  to  remedy  these  things. 

The  obstinate  and  bigoted  old  governor  of  Moulah  had  been 
displaced,  and  an  active  young  man  of  the  new  school  ap- 
pointed, who  immediately  set  to  work  to  clear  the  country  of 
robbers.  He  gave  especial  orders  that  Chemi  Ogl^  the  mur- 
derer of  Jones,  should  be  taken  alive  or  dead.  Forty  of  the 
thieves  were,  in  consequence,  caught,  and  the  chief  was  shot 
while  trying  to  make  his  escape.  The  country  became  tranquU 
for  awhile. 

TOI#.  I.  •  L 
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a.  river,  wMch  we  could  see  to  the  north-west, 

a  bar  at  its  entrance.  This  may  be  the  island 
pusa  or  Rhodussa,  and  the  river  Calbis,  stud  bj 
bo  to  be  navigable  near  the  sea.  The  island  is 
habited ;  but  is  covered  with  most  luxuriant  pas- 

enjojed  bj  several  horses  and  donkeys.  One  of 
atter  was  oveijoyed  at  our  arrival,  greeting  us 
a  own  unmusical  way,  and  came  trotting  down 
till  to  be  noticed,  apparently  glad  t«  renew  the 
aintance  with  man.  He  accompanied  us  in  our 
lie.  He  had  evidently  never  served  an  English 
:ey  boy  ] 

lere  were  no  appearances  of  recent  vi«tora ;  but 
lie  lower  end  of  the  islet  we  found  ruins  of 
ts,  and  houses  with  gardens,  where  the  vine  and 
ree  yeariy  bring  forth  their  ungathered  fruit, 
he  highest  part,  on  the  outer  end  of  this  rocky 
of  saddle-baek  form,  there  are  the  remuns  of  a 
ument,  which  in  its  day  must  have  been  of 
t  importance ;  though  now  even  the  purpose  of 
buried  in  oblivion.  Conjecture,  of  course,  will 
rd  it  as  commemorative  of  some  ancient  hero, 
-e  is  no  inscription  or  token  of  any  kind  to 
te  whether  it  was  raised  by  private  affection  or 
>nal  gratitude. 

is  a  truncated  pyramid  on  a  square  base,  the 
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side  of  which  measures  fifty  feet^  built  of  Koman 
bricks.  It  is  very  much  broken  away  at  the  base^ 
on  one  side  especially^  revealing  the  vaulted  interior^ 
about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter^  and  the  same  in 
height^  with  indications  of  four  places  or  niches 
where  sarcophagi  may  have  been  deposited.  The 
walls  are  about  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base. 
It  was  no  ordinary  force  which  broke  into  it.  The 
mass  is  so  solid  and  the  cement  so  strongs  that  the 
lower  part  of  one  angle  of  the  pyramid  is  completely 
removed  beneath,  so  that  it  projects  many  feet  un- 
supported. 

The  truncated  summit  very  likely  was  intended 
for  a  statue;  of  which  we  .could  see  no  indications, 
and  we  had  no  time  for  careful  examination.  Night 
soon  overtook  us. 

The  next  day  a  favourable  land  wind  enabled  us  to 
leave  our  little  refuge  and  shape  our  course  towards 
Bhodes ;  from  which  the  islet  is  distant  only  about 
twenty-five  miles.  But  when  we  had  got  out  to  sea 
the  wind  freshened  and  headed  us,  so  that  we  could 
barely  look  up  towards  to  our  point.  A  fine  frigate 
passed  very  close  to  us,  under  double-reefed  topsails 
and  courses,  but  without  coloturs.  We  found  after- 
wards she  was  Turkish.  The  wind  increased  very 
much  with  a  spray  dashing  over  the  boat  which  nearly 
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led  poor  Fanaghiotti  overboard.  We  ouly  just 
led  to  windward  to  Windmill  Point,  and  had  to 
i  a  couple  of  tacka  to  get  into  the  arsenal 
our.  A  squall  came  on  half  an  hour  after  oar 
al,  which  would  in  all  probability  have  termi- 
1  our  voyage  before  reaching  the  port     Our 

sponge  boat  could  not  have  lived  through  it> 
welcome  of  our  kind  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr 

doubly  gratiiying.  On  relating  to  him  o\ir 
Qtures,  and  pointing  out  the  danger  in  which  Z 
dered  the  vice-consul  and  the  population  of 
ri  to  be,  he  asked  me  to  write  to  him  offici^y 
le  subject ;  copies  of  which  letters  he  forwarded 
e  ambaaeador  at  Constantinople,  and  to  the  com- 
ler-in-chief  of  the  fleet  I  also  accompanied 
onaul  to  the  governor-general,  Regib  Facha,  to 

to  him  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  of  great 
atage  if  he  would  send  over  to  Makri  the 
d  schooner  then  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Khodes, 
lep  the  robbers  in  check,  and  afford  protection 
le  population  of  that  town.  His  Excellency 
irred  for  a  long  while,  on  the  plea  that  he 
ted  whether  this  schooner  could  reach  the 
3ra   in  the   mountains.     While  admitting  the 

of  this  objection,  we  urged  that  the  guns  of  the 
:1  conld    deter   them   from   coming  into    the 
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town;  and  also  prevent  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  its  desertion  by  the  inhabitants.  This  he  did 
not  venture  to  deny,  but  said  he  could  not  keep 
the  schooner  there  more  than  three  or  four  days; 
and  that  after  her  departure  there  would  be  more 
danger  than  ever,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  rob- 
bers, increased  by  an  abortive  attempt  to  control 
them.  To  this  we  replied,  that  the  promptness  of 
the  vizier  in  affording  protection  to  the  people 
would  have  a  great  moral  effect,  and  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  stronger  measures  would  follow. 
Whereupon  he  shifted  his  ground,  and  bethought 
him  that  Makri  was  not  under  his  government,  but 
that  of  the  Pacha  of  Moulah ;  so  that  he  had  no 
right  to  interfere.  He  evidently  wished  things  to 
take  a  course  which  would  leave  him  undisturbed. 
His  only  panacea  being  ^'Bakallam! — We  shall  see," 
and  assurances  of  the  greatness  of  God.  "Allah 
kerim  I "  In  which  his  dragoman  Altini,  an  Arme- 
nian, seemed  to  encourage  him.  One  magic  word, 
however,  decided  the  wavering  and  supine  go- 
vernor, —  Mr.  Kerr  told  him  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  At  that  well  known 
and  respected  name  he  said  he  would  give  orders 
for  the  schooner  to  go  over  to  Makri  the  following 
day. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

MTTILENE. 


luUtion  cbieflj  Greek.  —  The  GoTernment  a  in  their 
luida. — UnjiiBt  Compluate  against  the  Turks. —  Anti- 
..  —  A  fine  marble  Throne.  —  A.  good  Subool-bouBe 
telligent  JJaster.  — Byzantine  Suins.  —  Great  Mor- 
— Tbe  SuDta  are  the  principal  PractitioDen.  —  A 
under  Treatment.  — Picturesque  Aqueduct.  —  A  long 

—  Bide   te  Mount   Olympus.  —  Porto  Jero.  —  Hot 

—  Olive-trees  "  burnt"  by  the  Frost.  — Malaria  and 
isei.  — A  Storm  in  the  Mountains.  —  Ajasso. —  Shops 
)f  Calico.  ~  The  Church  of  Santa  Therapia.  —  Pio«B 
ation  of  an  old  Woman. — Expiatory  Tapers. — Dinner 
rseflesh.  —  Excellent  Melons.  —  The  Cavasii-Bashi. — 
aid  Head  of  Olympus.  —  Charming  Kef.  —  Pretty 
m.  —  Embark  for  Smyrna.  —  Run  over  a  Boat.  —  The 
fu^iih  Frigate.  —  Admiral  Slade.  —  Fig-picking  and 


ler  2nd.  On  the  v&y  from  ConBtantinople,  in 
emiBDia,"  the  best  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
8,  we  landed  at  MytUene  at  a  very  unaeason- 
ir,  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  With  much 
ction,  the  htndlord  of  the  only  inn,  or  rather 
tbaret,  recently  eatablished,  was  knocked  up 
18  bed.  The  inconvenience,  however,  was 
y  leBS  to  him,   as  much   dressing  was  not 
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required,  while  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  streets  till  daylight,  skirmishing  with 
the  dogs.  Mine  host  put  solid  consolation  for  himself 
in  the  bilL 

The  interior  gave  us  better  quarters  than  we  had 
anticipated,  especially  considering  the  expectations 
we  had  entertained  of  not  finding  any.  I  was,  how- 
ever, glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  seek  hospitality  with 
the  British  vice-consul,  Mr.  Worry,  who,  as  I  had 
previously  been  informed  by  the  French  vice-consul 
I  met  at  Pera,  lays  claim  to  all  travellers  as  guests. 
This  is  all  very  well  when  such  are  scarce ;  but  when, 
as  at  present,  they  swarm,  it  is  laying  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  kindness  of  an  official,  and  I  had  not  the 
pleasiu^e  of  his  acquaintance. 

On  exchanging  calls,  he  kindly  gave  us  an  in- 
vitation, and  accepted  our  excuses;  but  placed  his 
very  intelligent  servant  Basilic  at  our  disposal,  as  he 
knows  both  town  and  country  welL 

The  population  of  the  island  is  between  60,000 
and  70,000,  chiefly  Greeks ;  of  whom  12,000  are  in 
the  town.  The  government  is  actually  in  .the  hands 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  as  the  Turkish  governor  is 
nearly  nominal,  and  very  easily  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition if  he  shows  any  disposition  to  be  obnoxious. 
For  this  purpose  double  the  amount  of  taxes  required 
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goTemmeat  at  Stsmboul  a  usually  collected, 
ne-jiidf  is  reserved  for  a  fund  to  bribe  the 
ae  (virtue  of  Uie)  Porte, 
ile  they  do  not  scruple  to  overtax  themselves 
is  unworthy  object,  they  will  not  raise  a 
!  for  the  repiure  of  the  town,  or  for  clearing 
leir  hsrbour ;  which  is  capable  of  great  im- 
nent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  formetiy  good,  and 
t  is  useless.  It  only  requires  the  exercise 
ittle  industry,  and  a  small  outlay  of  capital, 
not  venture  to  a£Srm  that  thb  would  re- 
it  to  the  conditioQ  in  which  it  was  under 
t  Hellenic  enterprise,  but  it  might  be  made 
)le  for  small  coasting  vessels. 
1,  with  all  the  sagacity  and  aptness  for  trade 
d  by  the  Greeks  of  the   present  day,  blind 

for  the  Turks  paralyses  their  exertions  when 
is  any  prospect  of  their  participating  in  the 
tages.  As  in  the  present  case,  the  restora- 
>f  the  harbour,  although  it  would  be  of  im- 

benefit  to  themselveB,  would  give  increased 
le  to  the  sultan;  which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
them  forego  the  far  greater  advantages  they 

derive.  Their  complaint  of  oppression  from 
arks  is  unjust, —  at  this  time  at  all  events; 
ihey  are  all  bot  independent.  They  only  give 
ace  to  complunta  of  traditional  rapacities. 
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There  is  but  little  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
town.  In  the  court-yard  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Theodoro  is  an  ancient  marble  throne  or  chair^  with 
this  inscription :  — 

nOTAMQNOS 

TOAESBQNAKTOS 

KAeEAPIA. 

(The  chair  of  Fotamon,  the  Chief  of  the  Lesbians.) 

It  is  richlj  carved  in  white  marble^  and  is  in  very 
good  preservation.^  This  Potamon,  as  it  appears^ 
was  a  great  friend  of  Tiberius  Caesar^  whose  benevo- 
lence he  commends.  He  was  furnished  with  a  pass- 
port from  him  to  this  effect :  "  If  any  one  dare  to 
ill-treat  Potamon^  the  son  of  Lebonax^  let  him 
beware ;  except  he  is  able  to  wage  war  witA  him." 
The  chair  was  used  as  the  throne  of  the  chief-priest 
in  important  ceremonies. 

In  the  suburbs  we  saw  a  very  neat  and  well-built 
school-house,  where  600  children  receive  instruction 
in  the  primary,  and  300  in  the  superior  branches  of 
education.  The  director  appeared  to  be  a  very 
intelligent  man.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  modem 
language  he  knows  is   German,   which  he  speaks 

>  See  Title  page. 
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Qtly.  Greeka  most  frequently  speak  French 
Ttftliwn. 

D  the  Buburbe  we  found  some  eztenuve  ruina, 
les,  and  vaults  of  Byzantine  arcliit«cture,  with  a 
terranean  church,  apparently  in  great  repute, 
r  which  were  fragmente  of  large  Doric  columns 
entablatures ;  tending  to  prove  that  the  celebrity 
he  spot  is  not  attributable  to  the  saint  to  whom 
Christian  times  it  has  been  dedicated,  but  rather 
'ped  by  him.  A  vaulted  chamber  in  the  precinct 
:ained  a  vast  number  of  human  bones,  thrown  in 
niscuouely.  It  is  the  charnel-house  of  Lesbians, 
'hich  there  is  a  great  accession  daily,  as  the  town 
offering  from  on  annually  repeated  iadiscretion  ; 
ely,  the  consumption  of  unripe  fruit,  t2iat  has 
led  gastric  fever,  of  whidi  fifty  people  have  died 
ng  the  last  twenty  days.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
Usmay,  as  there  is  no  hospital,  and  they  do  not 
2ar  to  have  much  faith  in  the  talents  of  the 
ulty  here.  The  saints  have  much  more  practice, 
ich  is  the  more  successful  my  experience  did 
teach  me,  though  I  saw  one  patient  under  treat- 
it  of  the  latter.  In  a  church  a  sick  child  was 
irocess  of  curing,  by  being  passed  by  a  priest 
er  a  bier  supporting  a  wooden  coffin  or  sarco- 
gUB,  in  which  reposed  a  sunt  whose  mouldering 
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bones  had  the  reputation  of  working  cures  on  the 
suffering  humanity  he  has  left  behind.  The  squall- 
ing child  had  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  operation^  which  evidently  caused  much  dis- 
comfort to  its  poor  debilitated  frame;  and  had 
still  less  in  thie  mumbled  prayers  of  the  priest^ 
which  were  drowned  by  its  cries.  The  pale,  ema- 
ciatedj  and  cruelly  exhausted  infant  was  then 
seated  on  a  stool,  and  small  pieces  of  cotton-wool 
were  placed  in  a  mystic  manner  about  its  person. 
It  was  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  coffin ;  where 
it  doubtiess  had  derived  virtue  from  contact  with 
the  holy  bones.  The  poor,  infatuated  mother,  after 
having  burned  a  proper  number  of  tapers  and  paid 
the  priest,  carried  off  her  sick  darling  in  full  con- 
fidence and  joy  at  being  provided  with  an  infallible 
cure. 

The  hottest  time  here  is  said  to  be  generally  from 
the  15  th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  September, 
when  the  air  is  stagnant  and  oppressive.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  found  this  unbearable  period 
curtailed  by  a  few  days;  for  the  weather  is  now 
delightful,  though  warm. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  very  beautiful  walk, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Werry,  and  were  accompanied 
by  his  man  Basilic.    The  first  object  of  attraction  was 
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led  aqueduct  with  pointed  arches,  which,  with 
aouQtain,  of  very  pictureBque  outline,  in  the 
'ground,  formed  a  scene  of  great  beauty.  We 
ded  a  ridge  above  the  town,  which  well  "  re- 
tbe  toil."  The  view  commandB  the  channel 
Ben  the  island  and  the  mtunland  of  Asia 
r,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  on  one  side, 
I  turning  round  you  look  upon  the  magnificent, 
;h  useless,  harbour  of  Fort  OUviero,  or  Porto 
— like  a  lake  surrounded  by  steep  mountains, 
3  which  Olympus  towers  in  the  back-ground ; 
idee  of  the  nearest  are  clothed  with  trees,  prin- 
ly  olives. 

isilio,  on  the  faith  of  our  boast  of  being  good 
itrians,  took  us  across  the  countiy,  where  there 

no  roads,  but  abundance  of  loose  stones  on 
teep  acclivities,  and  a  "  rare  crop  "  of  thistles, 
igh  which  we  were  obliged  to  dash,  in  spite  of 
'ery  thin  nether  protectors.  Basilio  assured  us 
■s  all  "  TtTTOTf — nothing,"  and  promised  ua  ever 
mon  a  splendid  road,  which  however  we  did  not 

After  dark  we  came  upon  the  magnificent  re- 
a  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  formerly  crossing  a  wide 
y.  Four  lofty  arches  are  standing,  wiUi  eup- 
entary  ones  to  strengthen  them,  on  account  of 
height     I  regretted  it  was  too  late  to  make  any 
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examination  of  it  We  pushed  on  past  a  village^ 
where  there  was  still  much  sickness^  and  a  great 
many  had  died.  The  dead  bodies  were  buried  so 
near  the  surface^  as  to  cause  an  excessive  stench^ 
likely  to  propagate  a  fever  of  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter. Upon  this  being  represented  to  the  go- 
vemor^  he  caused  the  graves  to  be  vaulted  over.  If 
it  had  depended  on  his  care,  the  island  would  have 
been  depopulated,  and  the  result  of  his  neglect  would 
have  been  ascribed,  as  usual,  to  ''  Kismet  —  Fate.^^ 

The  road  which  Basilio  had  promised,  instead  of 
being  good,  as  he  constantly  asserted  to  keep  up 
our  spirits,  varied  from  bad  to  worse  at  every  step. 
Where  unpaved  it  was  heavy  with  sand  and  very 
prickly  with  thistles,  which  grow  here  as  in  their 
most  favourite  soil.  When  paved,  the  stones,  set 
in  great  variety  of  positions,  had  most  perversely 
always  the  sharpest  edges  uppermost,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  our  jaded  soles.  The  last  part  of  the 
walk  was  a  relief  in  one  respect,  being  along  the 
sea-shore ;  but  equally  fatiguing,  from  not  being  firm. 
We  arrived  at  the  locanda,  or  hotel,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  very  much  repenting  our  vain  boasting. 

The  next  day  horses  were  at  the  door  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  for  a  little  tour  we  had  arranged  in 
the  interior.     The  saddles  promised  very  little  com- 
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The;  were  of  tluB  country,  merely  a  pack- 
made  of  wood>  with  a  high  peak  before  and 
1,  and  no  etimipe.  However,  by  loading  them 
»rpet8,  they  proved  better  than  they  looked. 
Lcited  eome  amoaement  by  our  effeminate  way 
Dg  with  our  legs  across  the  horse ;  a  practice 
is  only  adopted  here  by  women, 
ilio  was  our  guide.  The  suridji  generally  ran 
ore  us,  except  when  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
a  donkey  or  mule  going  part  of  our  way. 
md  lay  up  a  fine,  rocky,  little  valley  bordered 
leanders  in  blossom  in  great  profusion.  We 
d  the  ridge,  or  col,  where  we  were  yesterday 
g,  looking  over  Fort  Ollviero ;  but  this  time 
re  more  to  the  eastward.  The  change  of  po- 
a(  course  varied  the  view,  and  the  grandeur 
luch  heightened  by  the  dark  gloom  of  deep 
which  enveloped  the  mountmns.  The  effect 
iry  finer  hut  not  encoura^g,  as  it  had  very 
the  appearance  of  a  conung  storm.  The 
),  however,  who  ought  to  have  been  more 
x-wiBe,8aid  itwas  all  "TtiroTi."  So  we  pushed 
rough  extensive  olive  groves,  nearly  all  de- 
l  or  burnt,  "  bruciati,"  as  they  call  it,  by  the 
r  last  winter.  Only  those  in  sheltered  posi- 
ave  escaped. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour,  or  Lake  Jero, 
are  some  fine  cliffs,  and  behind  them  the  highest 
peak  of  Olympus,  resembling  old  Ben  An,  "his 
forehead  bare,''  at  Loch  Katrine*  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  where  it  reaches  the  shore  we  found  hot 
springs  and  good  baths,  and  partook  of  coffee  and 
very  fine  figs,  fresh  from  the  tree,  offered  by  the 
very  civil  Turk  who  keeps  the  baths.  Further  on,  at 
the  base  of  the  cUtk  before  mentioned,  are  abundant 
springs  of  fresh  water  gushing  out  from  the  rock 
for  a  long  space.  The  road  is  carried  above  the 
over-flowing  from  these,  by  a  paved  causeway. 
Bank  grass  and  shrubs,  in  great  variety  and  luxuri- 
ance, show  what  nature  would  do  to  reward  the 
industry  which  would  turn  this  copious  supply  of 
water  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Now,  by  neglect, 
it  stagnates  on  the  rich  plain,  converting  it  into  a 
pestilential  marsh;  a  fertile  source  of  malaria  in 
Bimuner,  to  the  crews  of  vessels  coming  here  to  load 
with  the  produce  of  the  extensive  olive  groves,  or 
rather  forests.  A  very  little  exertion  in  draining 
would  remedy  this.* 

It  took  us  more  than  an  hour  to  cross  this  plain ; 

^  Lord  Carlisle  (Diary  in  Turkish  and  Oreek  Waters)  thinks 
it  possible  that  our  fleet  may  come  here  to  winter.  If  so,  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  get  rid  of  this  cause  of  sickness,  so 
that  our  gallant  fellows  maj  not  hare  another  insidious  enemy 
to  cope  with. 
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might  be  the  most  fertile  in  tlie  world,  but 
very  little  cultivated.  'We,  however,  passed 
eatr-looking  Turkish  farm-hooaes. 
lie  extremity  of  this  commences  the  asceut 
unt  Olympus,  in  a  fine  valley,  with  steep 
lills  OD  either  side,  and  a  well-paved  road, 
i  not  proceeded  far  when  the  storm  we  had 
iuded,  contrary  to  the  aaanrances  of  our 
and  secondary  appearances,  —  for  it  had 
a  strong  disposition  to  disperse,  —  threw  off 
mask,  and  suddenly  collected  its  forces,  as  if 
ng  to  fall  on  ns  in  all  its  fury  now  that  it 
within  its  domain,  where  — 

[le  migbtiwt  of  the  Btorma  huh  ta'en  bb  Btand." 

1  but  just  time  to  dismount,  and  ta^e  shelter 
fine  plane-tree;  and,  covering  ourselves  with 

pets  that  had  served  as  saddles,  we  were  able 
it  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a 

t  among  the  mount^ns. 

"  Fu  along, 
rom  peak  to  p«ak,  the  rattling  crags  anioag, 
caps  the  live  thunder  t    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
ut  ever;  mountain  now  bath  found  a  tongue." 

roads  were  almost  instantaneously  flooded; 
half  an  hour  the  wind  and  rain  ceased,  and 
ceededunder  the  dripping  branches. 
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Careni  is  a  pretty  spot  for  "doing  kef;"  with 
fountains^  tanks^  and  seats  under  the  delicious  shade 
of  wide-spreading  plane-trees.  If  we  were  oppressed 
by  sun  and  fatigue^  instead  of  being  cramped  and  half 
wet^  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  a  long  rest ;  as 
it  was,  we  rejoiced  in  the  advantage  of  a  good  paved 
road  to  travel  over ;  where,  on  either  side,  the  tor- 
rent was  rushing  past  us  tearing  the  unpaved  parts 
into  ugly  gullies. 

Every  available  spot  on  the  steep  mountain  side 
is  terraced  for  olive  plantations;  which,  however, 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  frost  last  winter.  The 
sultan,  to  relieve  and  encourage  his  ungrateful 
Bayah  subjects,  has  remitted  the  taxes  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  all  who  will  plant  young  trees. 

At  noon  we  arrived  at  Ajasso,  a  large  village 
built  en  amphitheatre  in  a  recess  of  the  mountain 
valley.  The  entrance  is  by  an  arch  of  an  aqueduct* 
We  alighted  at  the  principal  coffee-shop,  where  we 
found  the  Cavassi-bashi,  or  chief  of  the  police,  seated 
as  a  magistrate  in  his  office  to  hear  cases.  He  was 
surrounded  by  his  subordinate  cavasses ;  a  set  of  wild- 
looking  Amiits. 

We  had  fortunately  arrived  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
festa,  which  had  collected  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  for  the  diligent  exercise  of  pleasure,  business, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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tion ;  or  all  three.  The  first  eeemed  to  be 
pn^eseing,  in  spite  of  the  weather ;  which 
concerted  those  od  'change,  especially  the 
of  Manchest«r  cottons,  which  seemed  to  be 
icipal  merchandise.  They  had  made  little 
r  shops  with  the  material  they  had  to  sell ; 
liouB  expedient,  as  it  served  several  pur- 
liough  unfortunately  not  for  shelter  in  bad 
They  were  consequently  deserted  by 
sellers,  and  goods ;  and  stood  dripping,  shiver- 
wring,  Tery  unhappy-looking  ghosts  of  shops, 
ion  and  enjoyment,  as  ia  the  case  with 
9,  met  under  the  portico  of  the  church  of 
lerapia.  The  edifice,  dedicated  to  a  health- 
mint,  as  we  may  suppose  from  the  name, 
less  on  the  site  of  a  fane  in  honour  of  a 
nding  deity  of  an  older  mythology.  Within, 
ore  like  an  hospital  than  a  church.  Patients 
'  stage  of  suffering  were  lying  on  beds 
)n  both  sides  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  lusles. 
id  his  or  her  little  stock  of  provisions, 
,  or  restoratives,  by  the  side  of  the  bed ;  as 
ere  resolved  not  to  quit  the  sacred  precincts 
%  Therapia  herself  should  step  out  from  her 
le,  and  lead  them  out  saitu  et  tavfi.  On ' 
en,   richly   ornamented   with    overcharged 
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carving  and  gilding,  were  several  pictures  of  saints ; 
among  which  the  Panaghia,  or  Virgin  Mary,  had  all 
the  honours  of  the  day.  Offerings  of  all  kinds  were 
brought  to  it;  some  of  handsomely  embroidered 
handkerchiefs.  A  beautiful  child  was  held  up  by  its 
father  to  kiss  the  picture ;  but,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
exuberant  health  mantling  in  it«  rosy  cheeks,  it  pre- 
ferred sacrilegiously  to  play  with  the  gorgeous  silver 
and  gilt  ornaments  and  drapery,  which  encased  all 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  except  the  face. 

The  priest  invited  us  to  go  inside  the  iconostasis  or 
screen ;  and  coaxed  us  with  his  blandest  smiles  and 
importunities  to  confirm  our  assertions  of  being 
Christians  by  imitating  his  outward  and  visible  signs, 
of  crossings  and  genuflexions,  not  a  few.  An  old 
woman  seemed  quite  exasperated  at  what  she  doubt- 
less considered  to  be  stiff-necked  contumacy.  Basilic, 
however,  appeased  priest,  old  woman,  and  picture 
by  offering  a  large  taper;  which  he  lighted  and 
placed  before  it  (the  picture  of  the  Panaghia)  with 
bowings  and  crossings  enough  for  all,  to  expiate  the 
sin  of  having  brought  heretics  into  the  church. 

Our  dinner  was  ready  at  the  caffinet  on  our 
return.  It  required  all  the  appetite  bestowed  by  a 
long  ride,  and  the  blessing  which  Santa  Therapia  is 
expected  to  give,  to  enable  us  to  digest  the  first 
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,  ft  boiled  shin  of  beef —  or  horse,  —  very  dry, 
<  tough,  as  to  be  still  writhing  in  contortionB 
he  operatioii  of  cutting  it  into  junks;  which  I 
:  expected  to  see  leap  from  the  platter,  like  a 
>f  twisted  caoutchouc.  We  made  ample  amends, 
er,  with  the  second  course,  oonsiBting  of  a 
<U9  melon,  almost  equal  to  those  of  Caasaba  near 
la,  or  of  Gumlik  near  Ismid  (Nicomedia),  of 
ragrant  and  luscious  memory,  —  figs,  tolerable 
coffee,  and  narguilehs,  with  all  of  which  we 
able  to  return  a  compliment  to  the  Cavassi- 
and  his  Amilta.  "We  had  a  jolly  sitting  with 
e,  gentlemanly  old  man,  laughing  very  heartily 
3  another's  unintelligible  jokes.  The  entei^ 
mt  cost  five  and  a  half  piaslxes;  about  a 

g- 

mpus  showed  his  bald  head  above  the  clouds 

we  departed,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  double 
ointment  at  onr  not  having  been  able  to  scale 
■T  his  namesake  near  Brusea. 

returned  to  the  town  without  incident ;  or,  at 
tnts,  our  fatigue  did  not  allow  us  to  he  cogni- 
f  any,  but  the  discomfort  of  the  hard  saddle  ; 
by  we  were  so  much  damaged,  as  to  modify 
tentiooB  of  making  another  equestrian  tour  the 
lay.     In  feet,  we  preferred  walking,  though 
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unable  to  reach  the  strait  leading  into  Port  Oli- 
viero^  which  is  said  to  have  some  very  fine  rocky 
scenery.  We  contented  ourselves  with  a  charming 
stroll  along  the  sea-shore,  and  among  gentle  hills 
covered  with  olive-trees,  unfortunately  much  in- 
jured, 

A  long  path,  paved,  as  is  usual  in  the  East,  with 
small  pebbles,  shaded  by  a  pergola  with  delicious 
grapes  hanging  under  it,  led  us  to  Acroterio,  a 
coimtry-house  of  the  Pacha,  about  four  miles  from 
the  town.  Here^  on  peeping  in,  we  found  all  the 
appliances  for  kef;  —  shade,  lovely  prospect,  tanks, 
and  the  music  of  frogs;  moreover,  the  grass  was 
tempting.  But,  before  we  could  resign  ourselves  to 
their  soft  influences,  out  came  a  little  negress,  who 
evidently  was  sent  from  the  harem  to  inquire  our 
business.  I  expected  torrents  of  abuse  in  the  sweet 
Turkish  language :  but  Dinah  was  very  young,  pretty, 
and  smiling ;  so  we  exhibited  somnblescent  tendencies 
and  languid  smiles.  Whereat  the  dark  houri  disap* 
peared  ;  but  soon  returned,  with  attendants  bearing 
carpets,  which  they  spread  under  the  most  shady 
bower,  and  close  to  the  mc^st  croaking  frogs;  and 
having  placed  within  our  reach  large  bunches  of 
delicious  grapes,  she  again  retired,  smiling  more 
sweetly  than  ever.    It  was  very  nice,  that  kef  I    We 
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ecto  moving  behind  the  roushrabieh,  or 
rindows,  and  fancied  pleasant  things  in  our 
maginstions  during  that  sweet  repose, 
an  hour  afterwards  ntuch  refreshed,  and 
the  konak,  we  bowed  and  looked  our 
:>  the  fair  ladies  who  had  shown  us  such 
pitality.  But  whether  the  things  we  saw 
ehind  the  lattices  had  bright  eyee  or  not  I 
indertake  to  affirm,  though  I  retain  the  pre- 

our  little  wanderings  we  saw  no  Lesbian 
■ho  was  worthy  of  being  thought  a  Sappho; 
,  the  little  negress  child  must  bear  all  our 
recollections.  And  Sappho  was  dark, 
turned  to  the  town,  keeping  along  the  high 
with  beautifiil  views  before  us,  changing  at 
11.  We  passed  some  small  enclosures  formed 
aents  of  ancient  buildings,  in  which  little 
re  rudely  raised,  with  votive  tapers  bum- 
haps  the  remains  of  some  old  superstitioD 
w  semblances. 

gaged  our  passage  in  the  Austrian  steamer, 
paying  the  whole  way  to  Khodes,  as  the 
I  agent  of  Austrian  Lloyd's  suggested,  in- 
to Smyrna  first,  we  saved  considerably ; 
lined  his  coouuisaion. 


r 

I 
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In  approaching  Smyrna  we  ran  over  a  small 
Turkish  kaik.  The  steamer  was  stopped  immedi- 
ately^ and  a  boat  lowered^  with  small  chance  of 
saving  the  crew^  as  a  couple  of  stokers  only,  who 
had  just  come  up  for  fresh  air  from  the  engine-room, 
volunteered  for  the  attempt.  So,  seeing  they  could 
neither  pull  nor  steer,  I  felt  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  going  in  aid,  —  the  poor  fellows'  cries  were 
becoming  fainter.  By  my  keeping  the  boat's  head 
in  the  right  direction,  after  much  bungling  and*  sho- 
velling with  the  oars,  the  stokers  managed  to  reach 
them ;  and  the  poor  Turks  found  the  benefit  of  wear- 
ing a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their  heads.  I 
will  not  say  positively,  that  we  pulled  them  into  the 
boat  by  means  of  it ;  but  we  might  have  done  so,  if 
we  had  thought  of  such  a  convenience.  The  infidels 
did  not  seem  to  believe  they  were  saved,  but  conti- 
nued yelling  and  screaming  long  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  boat ;  and  after  they  had  been  hauled 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  new  world  which  broke 
upon  them,  the  noise  of  the  engine,  and  the  fires, 
led  them  to  imagine,  possibly,  that  they  had  passed 
the  narrow  bridge  into  a  different  place  to  that  which 
they  had  calculated  on  going  to. 

We  found  the  Turkish  fleet  lying  at   Smyrna. 

Mr.  Brant,  the  hospitable  and  zealous  British  con- 
ic 4 


1 
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ceived  ub  with  hia  usual  kindness.  Admiral 
was  there :  we  ftccomponied  him  on  hoard  the 
sh  frigate  of  seventy-four  guns,  with  a  mag- 
it  gun-deck,  in  very  fine  order.  The  store- 
are  fitted  very  like  those  in  our  ships  of  war, 
e  sick  bay  was  far  superior.  Each  patient  had 
ifortable  standing  bed-place,  with  mosquito- 
as>  and  a  little  table  by  his  ^de  for  medicines, 
Is,  &c. 

atapha  Pacha,  whom  we  knew  at  Rhodes,  had 
g  in  this  vesael.     His  cabin  was  handsomely 

upu 

ong  the  things  worth  seeing  in  Smyrna,  the 
ig  operation  of  fig-picking  is  very  amueing. 
bnadred  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 
I  at  Mr,  Paterson's  estabtiehment  The  super- 
ent  went  continually  round  with  ferocious 
fiourishing  a  stick  to  urge  them  to  diligence ; 
was  evident,  from  the  ^ggling  of  the  ^Is, 
lis  zeal  was  excited  by  the  presence  of  his 
',  whose  kind  manner  showed  that  he  also  was 
;ted  for  a  slave-driver,  and  it  had  its  natural 
jf  inducing  his  people  to  work  well  and  cheer- 

!  operation  connsted  in  selecting  the  best  figs, 
I  packing  them  in  drums,  for  exportation.     It 
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is  considered  to  be  so  disgusting  a  process^  that  no 
Smymiote  will  eat  packed  figs,  without  well  wash- 
ing them ;  thereby  destroying  much  of  the  flavour 
in  getting  rid  of  a  little,  perhaps  imaginary,  dirt. 
We  were  delighted  again  to  see  our  very  kind  and 
hospitable  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson,  and  their 
two  lovely  little  girls. 
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RHODES. 


bark  for  Rhodes.  —  News  about  the  "  Grentlemeit"  of 
■1.  —  A  Greek  Merdiant  —  A  great  Disappointment.  — 
mr  of  the  Islimd. — Panga.  —  Trianda.  —  The  Dorian 
Jaljeat.  —  A  simple  Breakfast.  —  Uncultivated  LEtnd. 
icieat  and  medieeval  Ruina.  —  A  Castle  of  the  Knighld. 
obona.  —  Hospitable  and  jolly  Papa. —  Ascent  of  the 
)tain.  —  Extensive  Tiew.  —  Grand  Scenery  and  rugged 
H.  —  Great  Water-shed.  —  Rock-tombs.  ■—  Reported 
9.  —  The  Dorian  City  of  Camirus.  —  Shrines.  —  Pine 
Its.  —  The  Dorian  City  Lindus.  —  The  Acropolis,  and 
3astle  of  the  Knights. — Remains  of  a  Theatre — A 
ificent  Bock-tomb. — A  mischievous  Turk  — Prompti- 
of  the  Vizier,  —  Capabilities  of  the  Island.  —  The 
Dt  Rhodiana.  —  The  Colossus.  — lU  probable  Site.— 
lation  of  its  Slse.  —  Rhodes  under  the  Knights.  —  Its 
Qt  Slate.  —  Capabilities  of  Improvement —  The  present 
litants.  —  Panaghiotti  ia  wrecked.  —  Sequel  of  his  His- 
—  A  mysterious  Arrival.  —  We  embark  for  Syria. — 
U  —  Dilapidated  Harbour. 

KG  been  defeated  ia  our  attempts  to  traverse 
ID  the  spring,  we  resolved  on  making  a 
t  upon  Cilicia,  a  country  less  known  to 
n  explorers,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
.  In  ancient  times  it  contained  many  pro- 
is  cities  and  sites  of  interest,  of  which  few  liavo 
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been  discovered.  We  therefore  hoped  for  some 
success  in  this  journe^^  to  repay  the  former  dis- 
appointment. 

Our  arrangement  was  to  take  the  Austrian 
steamer*  to  Khodes^  and  wait  there  a  fortnight  for 
the  "  Grand  Turk  "  coasting  steamer,  which  touches 
at  Tarsus.  This  would  afford  a  little  time  for  stay- 
ing with  our  kind  and  estimable  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kerr,  as  we  had  promised. 

Fortunately  Panaghiotti,  our  former  dragoman, 
was  disengaged;  and  though  he  had  not  travelled 
in  Cilicia,  his  general  experience  would  be  valuable, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  his  conduct  had  been 
good  during  our  absence. 

Before  our  departure  we  paid  our  respects  to  the 
governor  of  Smyrna,  His  Highness  Khalil  Pacha, 
who  expressed  gratification  at  seeing  us  again,  and 
conversed  freely  in  French,  which  he  had  not  done 
before.  He  was  very  energetic  in  his  denunciation 
of  Russian  encroachments  and  aggressions,  hoping 
that  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  they  would 
be  checked  by  the  interference  of  the  other  powers 
of  Europe. 

September  9th.  We  embarked  in  the  "  Italia,"  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers.  Our 
acquaintance,  Signer  Biliotti,  British  vice-consul  of 
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kri,  was  among  the  passengers.  He  said  that 
last  account,  of  the  murder  of  the  bandit'  in  the 
rkel>place,  was  not  true ;  but  the  conntry  was 
1  in  such  a  disturbed  state,  that  he  had  applied 
Khalil  Pacha  for  asustance.  His  Highness  had 
][uently  written  to  the  Porte  for  instructions 
hout  effect;  so  he  gave  Biliotti  an  order  for  the 
emor  of  Moulah  to  supply  him  with  tlurty  ca- 
ses for  the  protection  of  the  town.  But  he  ex- 
ted  that  bigoted  official  of  the  old  school  would 
,dc  the  order.  Thus  the  chances  are  much  in 
our  of  impunity  in  Turkey. 

Imong  many  Greek  passengers  was  one  of  the 
ieat  traders  of  Scio.  From  what  he  said,  which  is 
>  the  general  opinion,  his  astute  countrymen  are 
ding  fair  to  drive  the  Euglish  merchants  out  of 
Levant.  He  accounts  for  it  plausibly  by  saying, 
t  in  his  own  case  he  had  devoted  twenty-four 
OB  to  viaiting  every  country  with  which  he  has 
omercial  relations,  residing  in  each  for  a  lime, 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners, 
guage,  &C.  He  has  a  house  of  business  at  Glas- 
V  and  one  at  Manchester,  magazinea  at  Conatau- 
ople  and  all  the  principal  places  in  the  Levant. 

I  See  p.  144. 
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He  goes  continually  from  one  to  another,  looking 
narrowly  after  his  few  agents,  so  that  any  negligence 
or  dishonest  practices  are  sure  to  be  detected. 

He  insinuated  that  English  merchants  are  above 
their  work ;  but  the  true  difference  seems  to  be,  that 
ours  are  **  merchant  princes,"  or  gentlemeriy  of  which 
the  Hansons  at  Constantinople  and  the  Whittles 
at  Smyrna  are  good  examples ;  also  Mr.  Heald  of 
Beriit ;  and  the  Greeks  will  never  be  anything  but 
pedlars.  If  they  beat  us  out  of  the  field,  it  will  be 
the  honourable  retreat  of  high-minded,  fair  dealing 
from  chicanery.  This  he  proved  by  his  own  testi- 
mony ;  for  he  inveighed  against  the  Tanzimat,  saying, 
he  preferred  the  former  system  in  Turkey,  when 
Christian  Kayahs  apparently  laboured  under  diffi- 
culties and  oppression,  for  then,  he  said,  they  could 
make  facilities;  showing  thereby  the  morbid  ap- 
petite that  could  only  be  excited  by  illicit  gain. 

September  \Qth.  We  landed  at  Rhodes,  and  found 
that  Mr.  Kerr  was  in  the  act  of  removing  to  his 
new  house,  of  which  we  had  assisted  in  laying  the 
first  stone  last  spring.  He  received  us  with  the 
same  frank  welcome.  We  were  much  disconcerted 
at  learning  that  as  the  **  Grand  Turk  "  steamer  re- 
quired repairs,  one  trip  would  be  missed.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  delay  to  make  a  little  tour  of  the 
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land,  the  eeasoa  of  the  year  being  delightful. 
Te  started  on  the  13th  of  September,  with  four 
lulea  and  a  donkey,  accompanied,  as  guide  and 
iriji,  by  Panga,  one  of  the  most  good-humoured 
rreeks  I  ever  saw.  He  professed  to  know  every 
art  of  the  island,  to  be  an  excellent  shot,  and 
ndertook  to  keep  us  well  supplied  with  game, 
'anga  was  well  known  over  the  island,  and  seemed 
)  have  a  sort  of  wondering  conyiction  that  nothing 
luld  be  done  without  him,  especially  by  the  ladies, 
ho  could  not  be  prevailed  to  venture  on  a  picnic 
iceept  under  hie  guidance  j  "  Fangs  qu^,  Panga 
1 1 "  Every  one  was  calling  for  Panga.  He  cer- 
linly  did  justify  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  except 
1  the  case  of  the  partridges  and  the  Tenison  which 
e  promised.  He  failed  in  thiB  part  of  his  contract, 
lough  under  a  strong  protest  that  the  blame  was 
lore  to  be  attached  to  the  birds;  who,  to  do  them 
letice,  exercised  singular  patience  till  they  were 
most  in  danger  of  being  trodden  on,  when  they 
sw  away,  leaving  Panga  aghast; 
The  first  part  of  our  road  lay  along  the  north-west 
)aet  of  the  island,  among  immense  fragments  of 
rescia,  a  very  hard  agglomeration  of  pebbles.  These 
ad  fallen  from  a  high  cliff,  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ice  of  being  a  rtuaed  beach,  already  described  by 
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Admiral  Sir  Francid  Beaufort  here  and  in  Kara* 
mania.  We  found  a  stratum  of  the  same  on  the  actual 
beach^  forming  a  wide  and  level  pavement  under  the 
sand.  At  the  angle  of  the  bay  the  cliffs  have  receded^ 
leaving  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  sand-hills^  par- 
tially clothed  with  vegetation^  and  enclosing  a  small 
plain.  Here  we  came  upon  a  settlement  of  about 
thirty  lepers ;  most  pitiable  objects,  dragging  on  a 
miserable  existence  on  the  precarious  supplies  of 
their  friends.  They  seemed,  in  addition  to  the 
loathsome  effect  of  the  disease,  to  be  half-starved,  and 
some  were  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity.  We  arrived 
in  two  hours  at  the  foot  of  the  almost  isolated  hill 
of  Trianda ;  formerly  a  favourite  country  residence 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  as  the  village  at  the 
base  is  now  of  the  Levantine  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Near  the  summit  is  an  excellent  spring  of  water, 
with  a  cottage  in  a  very  picturesque  situation,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  bay  with  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Caria.  The  immediate  access  to  the  plateau 
on  the  surface  of  the  cliff,  by  which  the  hill  is 
nearly  surrounded,  is  by  a  gateway  of  one  ruined 
arch,  flanked  by  a  tower  on  the  cliff. 

The  level  plateau  seems  to  have  been  encompassed 
by  walls  where  it  is  not  precipitous.  The  position 
is  admirable  for  a  fortress.     Captain  Graves,  B.N., 
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zed  on  it  as  the  eite  of  Ochyroma,  and  the 
e  of  Kremoste  in  the  neighbourhood  for  that 
e  ancient  city  Jalysus,  which  is  one  of  the 
founded  by  the  Dorian  colonists.  The  other 
lamely,  Lindas  and  Canurus,  being  known,  it 
[  be  desirable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  third. 
e  localities  chosen  by  Captain  Graves  present 
very  plausible  features ;  but  the  distance  does 
gree  with  that  given  by  StrabO)  who  says, 
er  LinduB  comes  Ixia, —  which  gave  the  name 
to  Apollo, — then  Mnasyrium,  then  Atabyrie, 
m  Camirus,  then  the  buigh  Jalyaus;  above 
U  a  citadel  named  Ochyroma,  and  situated 
eiffhty  ttades  from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  The 
aediate  space,"  that  is,  I  presume,  between 
rus  and  Ochyroma,  "  is  the  seaboard  Thoan- 
" '  The  distance  of  the  hill  of  Trianda  is, 
rer,  scarcely  five  miles  irom  Rhodes. 
bennuB^  speaks  of  a  very  strong  city  called 
ia  in  the  territory  of  Jalysus,  held  by  Pha- 
I  and  his  Phoenician  colonists  against  Iphiclus, 
ventuaily  took  it  by  fraudulently  accomplishing 
:ulous  oracle. 

b.  xiv.  p.331.  (fr.  tram.)  Dr.  Cramer's  notice  of  these 
it  quite  unintelligible ;  though,  in  other  respects,   his 
I  invnlukble. 
ieuchidas,  ttp.  Athen.  (^Fr.  trmu.) 
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We  found  only  two  fragments  of  columns  which 
by  thdr  style  seemed  to  have  been  of  the  Dorian 
period ;  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  strewn  with 
numerous  remains  of  the  time  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.  The  principal  ruin  was  a  large  buildings 
combining  apparently  the  purposes  of  a  church  and 
a  palace.  It  was  composed  of  many  chambers^  all 
vaulted  and  groined^  the  corbel-heads  haying  a 
shield  bearing  a  cross.  There  were  also  several 
stones  with  armorial  bearings.  One  of  the  walls 
retained  the  coatings  of  a  very  fine  stucco^  resem- 
bling white  marble.  The  exterior  walls  were  of 
a  coarser  kind  of  red  stucco. 

Other  buildings  in  ruins  were  of  inferior  grades ; 
one  was  vaulted  and  had  the  remidns  of  rude  fresco 
painting. 

Descending  the  hill  by  another  road^  we  observed 
proofs  of  the  wearing  away  of  its  sides^  in  large  rents 
in  the  marly  stratum  caused  by  the  dry  weather; 
during  the  rains  the  soil  will  be  washed  down  to  the 
valley,  and  in  course  of  time  must  effect  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  hill. 

A  good  road  led  us  to  the  west,  over  a  fine  plane 
coimtry  crossed  by  many  torrents ;  the  beds  of  which 
are  now  dry,  except  in  the  larger  ones,  which  have 

VOL.  I.  N 
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small  streams  meandering  among  tufts  of  oleander 
and  myrtle  growing  in  their  broad  channels.  A 
very  little  use  is  made  of  these  for  irrigation,  although 
the  fine  plain,  which  stretches  for  about  eighteen 
miles  along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  a  mile  or 
more  in  some  places,  requires  but  water  to  make  it 
exceedingly  fertile. 

Though  in  this  fine  tract  there  is  not  much  proof 
of  recent  cultivation,  except  near  the  villages,  traces 
of  ancient  divisions  of  the  lan<}  are  found. 

The  first  village  we  came  to,  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  hUl,  is  called  Erimasti,  supposed 
by  Captain  Graves,  R.N.,  to  be  the  site  of  Jalysus, 
containing  about  forty  houses,  and  commanded  by  a 
small  loop-holed  fortress  seated  on  a  little  eminence 
of  the  time  of  the  knights,  as  shown  by  the  armorial 
bearings  built  into  the  walL  We  could  not  obtain 
access,  as  the  keys  were  not  to  be  found. 

It  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  still  used  for 
some  purpose  or  other. 

We  were  hospitably  received,  in  a  house  contain- 
ing but  one  large  room ;  a  well-turned  arch  marking, 
but  not  dividing  it  in  two  portions.  A  raised  place 
in  the  earthen  floor  was  reserved  for  strangers ;  an 
arched  fireplace  in  one  corner,  and  store  bins  ranged 
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along  the  walls,  vdth  a  pile  of  pumpkins,  some  of 
which  were  four  feet  in  length,  completed  the 
arrangement  of  the  apartment. 

Our  simple  breakfast  was  of  bread,  delicious 
grapes,  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  melons.  A 
pretty,  little,  picturesque  girl,  Maritza,  sat  looking 
at  us  all  the  while,  perfectly  unconscious  how  worthy 
she  was  of  admiration  and  of  a  sketch. 

The  yiUagers  sow  corn,  and  make  a  little  oil  and 
wine  for  their  own  use. 

At  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Krimasti  we  came  to 
Yillanuova,  an  important  castle  of  the  knights,  which 
was  considered  in  1470  to  be  so  strong,  as  to  be 
able  to  defy  the  Turks.  The  village  adjoining  has 
forty  or  fifty  houses,  and  some  well  stocked  and  ir- 
rigated gardens ;  with  a  fountain  shaded  by  a  noble 
plane-tree,  and  having  all  the  convenience  of  raised 
platforms  to  invite  the  weary  traveller  to  repose. 
On  the  left  we  afterwards  passed  the  village  of 
Tholos,  of  thirty  houses,  seated  among  rugged  sand- 
hills. 

At  6*30  P.M.  we  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  at  the 
village  of  Sorone ;  our  first  encampment. 

14th  September^  As  this  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
experimental  tour,  preparatory  to  a  longer  journey 
in  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we  rejoiced  to  find  in  the 

IT  8 
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morning  that  we  had  passed  an  excellent  night 
under  canyaa^  though  the  weather  was  very  windy 
and  cold. 

We  started  early,  and  proceeded  over  the  same 
plain,  sloping  to  the  sea ;  thistles  its  only  produce* 
On  the  left  we  passed  tiie  yillage  Fahniz,  of  thirty 
houses,  very  prettily  situated  among  the  hills. 

Af);er  another  hour's  ride  the  plain  was  terminated 
by  the  hills  jutting  out  in  a  rocky  cape  or  pro- 
montory. The  only  antiquities  we  had  passed  on 
the  road  were  some  apertures  of  wells,  or  excavations 
for  storing  com,  and  a  pedestal  with  the  words 
XPH2T02  XAIPE. 

We  crossed  the  neck  of  the  promontory  amidst 
plantations  of  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  showing  more 
symptdms  of  industry  in  gardening  than  we  had  yet 
seen,  belonging  to  a  little  village  called  Katavarda. 
On  the  other  side  we  came  to  a  ruin  seated  on  a 
low,  rocky  point  It  is  called  Agio  Minar,  and 
consists  of  a  small  tower  or  the  apse  of  a  church. 
It  had  been  vaulted.  In  the  wall  were  a  loophole  and 
traces  of  a  window.  A  fountiun  of  excellent  water 
is  near  it ;  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  strewn 
around  would  show  that  the  locality  had  been 
formerly  inhabited.  There  are,  however,  now  no 
remains  of  houses  or  of  cultivation. 
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The  eea  here  is  very  shallow^  with  many  sunken 
rocks  where  the  hills  approach  it  We  stopped  at 
Mendrisio  to  take  our  breakfast  in  a  fine  garden 
with  firuit  trees  of  all  kinds;  the  branches  of  one 
lemon  tree  spread  to  the  circumference  of  nearly 
sixty  feet. 

After  riding  round  a  pretty  little  bay^  we  came  to 
a  narrow  torrent^  the  banks  of  which  had  been  lined 
with  good  masonry^  of  which  some  traces  are  still  re- 
maining. A  few  hundred  yards  beyond^  the  side  of 
a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea^  Cape  Krias,  showed 
vestiges  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  had  been  cut 
to  a  perpendicular  face,  on  which  were  engraved 
deeply  the  outlines  of  a  pediment,  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a  niche 
roughly  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  commencement  of  a  rock-tomb  of  grand 
proportions,  the  entrance  to  which  was  to  have  been 
by  a  Doric  portico  sculptured  in  the  rock,  like  those 
of  Telmeesus  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  as  we  after- 
wards saw  of  Doric,  at  Lindus.  The  usual  "  want 
of  ftmds,"  which  must  have  been  occasionally  felt 
in  all  ages  and  communities,  caused  the  magnificent 
idea  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  sketch  of  i^e  intention 
only  remains.  Beneath,  among  some  thick  bushes, 
are  remains  of  masonry,  with  nothing  to  indicate 

H  3 
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•  the  form  or  tlie  date  of  tte  building ;  but 
its  appearance  I  imagined  it  to  be  conipaT»- 
modem.  There  are  remains  of  a  sea-wall 
or  nine  feet  high,  extending  from  the  promon- 
towards  the  river,  and  it  no  doubt  formerly 
unicated  with  the  masomy  of  the  banks  and 
lave  formed  a  quay.  In  the  sea  also  we  could 
some  foundations. 

ising  up  the  neck  of  the  eteep  promontory,  we 
n  the  right-hand  a  rock-tomb ;  a  simple,  square 
ire,  without  ornament  or  inscriptioQ  of  any  kind, 
in  is  a  cell  about  ten  feet  by  seven ;  grooves  at 
md  seemed  intended  to  receive  slabs  or  sup- 
for  sarcophagi.  A  low  door  led  to  another 
)er  of  the  same  tomb;  grooves  in  the  dde 
id  that  both  of  these  entrances  had  been  closed 
hs  of  stone. 

little  distance  above  the  rock  in  which  this  is 
a  vaulted  building,  with  remiuns  of  painting 
r  to  the  one  on  the  hill  at  Trianda,  probably 
itine.  On  the  summit  of  the  rocky  promontory 
imerous  tombs,  built  with  low  walls  of  small 
.  Some  had  been  closed  with  slabs  laid  on  the 
thers  were  vaulted,  and  several  were  nearly 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  a  small  na- 
cavem  to  form  a  more  imposing  sepulchre ;  the 
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descent  to  which  was  vaulted.  Some  tombs  were 
destined  to  receive  a  familj,  as  three  or  four  were 
together  in  a  group.  A  little  to  the  westward  of 
these  was  one  of  a  different  description ;  simply  a 
tomb  hollowed  in  the  surface  of  the  rock^  which  had 
been  covered  by  a  slab  placed  horizontally.  No 
inscriptions  were  found  on  any  of  these  monuments ; 
though  the  number  may  warrant  the  supposition  that 
they  might  have  been  the  necropolis  of  some  adjacent 
town,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock ;  on  this  assumption,  the  remains 
in  the  necro{K)lis  and  in  the  town,  by  their  great 
difference  of  style,  point  to  very  distinct  epochs. 

Thus,  1.  The  outlines  of  the  facade  on  the  perpen- 
dicular rock,  and  the  two  small  rock-tombs;  2.  The 
foundations  of  more  recent  buildings,  and  the  sea 
and  river-walls,  with  the  built  tombs,  may  have 
been  respectively  coeval.  This  would  show  that  the 
site  has  been  inhabited  and  considered  of  importance 
in  all  ages,  except  during  the  present  one  of  neglect 
and  desolation. 

From  these  interesting  ruins  wg  went  inland, 
leaving  the  coast  behind  us.  After  a  beautiful  ride 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  came  to  a  castle  built  on 
a  very  commanding  eminence,  508  feet  high,  the 
structure  of  which,  together  with  the  armorial  bear- 
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in^,  prove  that  it  wu  bailt  by  the  ktughta.     Al- 
though ft  rain,  the  walls  are  in  very  fair  preeerTation, 
looking  ID  fact  very  new  in  Bome  places.     The  lower 
part,  btiilt  on  the  eteep  Blope  of  the  rock,  is  a  lai^ 
quadrangle,  with  high  walla,  and  a  circular  tower. 
Higher  np,  on  the  outer   waS,  ia  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  chapeL     It   is   a  vaulted   apartment, 
with  an  a^tdal  end,  and  a  piscina  or  niche  for  the 
holy   water ;   but   the  rough  unhewn  rock  at  the 
nth»p  end  wonld  either  contradict  this  snppoution,  or 
at  it  bad  not  been  finished.     A  small  crypt 
r  the  floor  of  this  chamber.     The  apsis  is 
ar  on  the  outside,  and  looked  like  a  tower  of 
ddition.     Some  other  buildings  and  a  cistern 
\m  leveL     The  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock 
ed  by  the  keep,  near  which  is  the  (mfy  ea- 

an  hour's  journey  inland  from  the  castle, 
over  a  ni^ed  but  fine  country,  much  cul- 
in  terraces,  is  the  viU^e  of  Castello,  con- 
ibout  sixty  families.  Wheat,  barley,  wine, 
obacco,  and  fruits  are  grown  in  this  region ; 
lumerouB  threshing-floors  testify  to  the  abun- 
'  the  orope  in  the  great  heaps  of  corn  which 
iting  there  to  be  measured  by  the  Turkish 
of  the  Imperial  tithe.     These  threshing- 
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floors  lie  all  together  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  or  ridgej 
exposed  to  the  prevalent  wind,  for  the  advantage 
of  blowing  the  chaff  awaj  when  the  com  is  win- 
nowed. 

A  small  fortified  housCj  now  in  ruins,  protected 
in  former  days  the  village,  and  commanded  the  val- 
ley.    We  pitched  our  tents  here  for  the  night. 

September  ISth,  One  hour's  further  ride  inland, 
over  hills  and  deep  valleys  and  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
now  dry,  picturesque  with  rocks  and  fir-trees  of  the 
most  vivid  green,  brought  us  to  the  large  village  of 
Embona,  containing  about  120  famiKes,  famous  for 
its  wine  and  tobacco. 

We  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Papa,  or  priest 
of  the  district,  who  possesses  several  houses.  They 
are  all  similar  in  their  arrangement  to  that  at  Kri- 
masti ;  t.  e.  consisting  of  one  undivided  room,  having 
in  one  comer  a  raised  platform,  a  dais  reserved  for 
strangers.  In  the  other  comer  of  the  same  end  of  the 
building,  the  whole  fiunily  sleep.  The  further  end 
was  occupied  by  the  cattle,  mules,  donkeys,  goats, 
&c.  Along  the  walls  were  ranged  a  goodly  array  of 
huge  amphorae;  many  now  empty,  but  destined  to 
receive  the  wine  for  which  Embona  is  so  famous 
throughout  the  island.  Our  host  the  Papa  seemed 
to  know  its  qualities  well ;  considering  Sunday  as  a 
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feast,  he  never  fuled  to  set  his  pariBhionere  the 
jolly  example  of  gettiog  drunk.  A  laige  quantity 
of  tobacco  was  banging  to  dry. 

!  village  is  sitiuited  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
it  mount^n  in  the  island,  anciently  Mount  Ata- 

called  now  by  the  Turks  Bozdagli.  It  is  4066 
>ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  ascert^ned  by 
in  Graves'  survey.  Two-thirds  of  this  rises 
;  precipitously  from  Embona.  The  ascent  on 
de  is  very  difficult,  and  requires  two  hours, 
^mmenced  it,  guided  by  a  man  of  the  viUitge,  at 

eight  A.H.     The  peak  is  of  bare  limestone, 

into  holes  by  the  action  of  the  weather  and 
oth  of  time.     A  few  plants  are  found  here  and 

and  still  more  rarely  some  trees,  as  stunted  ilex. 
1  we  had  reached  about  two-thirds  of  the  as- 
i  thick  cloud  enveloped  us,  concealing  every 

except  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Our  guide, 
'er,  was  very  experienced,  and,  clinging  to  the 

we  proceeded  witliout  interruption.  The  only 
1  we  saw  was  a  hare,  which  we  started  from  its 

rather  a  singular  locality  for  such  a  creature, 
loud  suddenly  cleared  away,  and  we  bad  a 
ificent  view  of  the  islands ;  some  of  which  were 
Uiant  light,  contrasting  witli  others  in  the  deep- 
ade.     From  the  summit  our  view  commanded 
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the  whole  circuit  of  the  island,  except  where  some 
intervening  peaks  of  Mount  Elias  hid  a  part  of  the 
coast  line,  Samos  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  but 
our  sight  could  not  pierce  through  the  haze.  The 
air  was  very  cool  and  invigorating,  and  together  with 
a  good  supply  of  delicious  grapes  which  the  guide 
had  brought  with  him,  soon  made  us  forget  our  fa- 
tigue. A  little  brandy  and  water  also  did  its  part 
as  a  restorative,  so  that  we  were  soon  able  to  descend 
by  another  part  of  the  mountain.  We  reached  the 
priest's  house  in  safety,  after  one  of  the  steepest  as* 
cents  I  have  ever  made* 

We  had  resolved  on  going  to  Camirus,  one  of  the 
ancient  Doric  cities ;  still  called  by  a  slight  modifi* 
cation  of  the  name,  Camiro.  Panga,  departing  from 
his  usual  compliance  with  all  our  wishes,  raised  most 
strenuous  opposition  to  this  plan  on  the  score  of  the 
excessive  diflSculty  of  the  road.  However,  being  by 
nature  and  his  own  declaration  the  most  accommo- 
dating of  guides,  he  was  fain  to  yield  to  our  obsti- 
nacy. His  very  descriptions  in  fact  increased  our 
desire  to  take  that  route,  though  they  would  have 
been  conclusive  against  it,  if  the  poor  mules  could 
have  had  a  voice  in  the  discussion.  We  were  amply 
repaid,  and  bestowed  unappreciated  commiseration 
on  them. 
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Tbe  roftd  ftt  first  laj  throogli  tlie  rich  noe-cUd 
vale  of  Embona,  skirting  the  base  of  the  pre<!3[Htam 

oo  its  westeni  dde.  It  soon  beouue 
rocky  eceoeiy,  of  the  wildest  magnificence ; 
is  of  the  valley  bdng  torn  into  precipitous 
with  very  angular  ontlines,  adorned  with 
1  ehmbe  of  great  variety,  as  {unes,  planes, 
if  aibotns,  myrtles,  oleanders,  &c;  firs  of 
^test  green  contrasting  with  the  dark 
The  rocky  bed  of  the  ravine,  now  dry, 
n  a  magnificent  cascade  in  the  runy  season ; 
nolher  place  a  cleft  near  the  sommit  of  a 
colar  cliff  showed  traces  of  a  waterfall  of 
undred  feet.  Except  the  marks  of  confla- 
in  some  places,  possibly  cansed  by  ligfat- 
e  forest  remained  undisturbed.  Soon  the 
oming  towards  the  coast,  in  a  north-west 
,  our  road  being  to  the  south-west,  we 
ross  during  several   hours   a  succession  of 

buling  up  the  steep  ades  of  one,  to  descend 
bottom  of  another,  after  having  passed  over 
p   ridge.     It  was   very  dangerous  for  the 

mule,  as  Panga  had  declared.  To  us, 
atiguing,  it  was  continued  and  varied  enjoy- 
at  while  in  full  appreciation  of  the  magmfi- 

the  different  views  which  burst  upon  us. 
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we  frequently  paused  and  tiBmbled  —  for  our  crock-' 
erj  in  the  canteen. 

After  three  hours  and  a  half  we  came  to  a 
stupendous  pass  or  col  between  the  mountuns  Boz- 
dagh  and  AgramittL  For  several  hundred  yards  it 
was  like  an  embanked  causeway,  having  little  more 
than  breadth  enough  for  the  road ;  which  for  that 
distance  was  level  ground,  and  both  broad  and 
good,  unlike  the  rugged  bridle-path  we  had  just 
left.  The  col  is  perhaps  1500  or  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  ravine  descends  on  either 
side  from  this  great  water-shed.  One  to  the  north- 
ward rapidly  reaches  the  sea,  being  a  mere  torrent 
Hie  other  is  the  head  of  a  river,  watering  the 
more  extended  south-west  parts  of  the  island; 
which  we  saw  stretched  out  to  Cape  Prasso  Nisi, 
covered  with  an  unbroken  fir  forest  and  containing 
but  few  villages. 

We  pitched  our  tent  at  the  little  village  of 
Stelzet;  only  used  during  the  threshing  season,  for 
which  the  col  is  very  favourable,  as  there  is  always 
a  breeze  blowing  across  it. 

September  \Qth,  There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
the  object  of  our  journey  from  the  col ;  one  by  the 
very  steep  side  of  the  mountidn  Agramitti>  on  which 
Stelzet  is  seated;  the  other  by  going  round  it* 
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Panga  was  louder  than  ever  in  his  opposition  to  the 
former,  and  as  we  found  that  bis  account  of  the 
material  difficulties  in  the  previous  route  had  not 
been  much  overrated,  we  gave  him  credit  for  the 
utter  impracticability  of  this,  and  allowed  his  obsti* 
naoj  to  have  a  turn.  On  our  way  back  to  the  col  we 
passed  a  rock  with  some  tombs  cut  in  one  of  its 
faces,  which  we  had  not  seen  in  the  dusk  of  last 
evening.  The  entrance  to  these  tombs  was  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  nearly  45^  with  the  horizon,  showing 
that  the  rock  had  either  been  disturbed  by  volcanic 
action,  or  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  higher  part  of 
the  mountain.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  latter 
was  the  case.  One  tomb  contained  places  for  several 
bodies.  Two  others  were  unfinished ;  the  entrances 
had  rude  pediments  over  them. 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  fracture  in  this  rock 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  has  not  been 
long  overthrown.  But  the  fact  of  the  unfinished 
tombs  would  indicate  the  fall  to  be  of  a  date  co* 
eval  with  their  excavation*  The  fracture  reveals  a 
large  internal  cavity;  but  whether  it  had  been  9 
sepulchral  chamber  we  had  not  the  means  of  as- 
certaining. 

A  little  further  on  we  were  shown  another  tomb, 
for  a  single  individual.     The  small  chamber  for  the 
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body  is  at  right-angles  to  the  entrance.  We  could 
not  ascertain  that  any  others  are  known  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood;  though  it  is  very  probable  that  more 
might  be  found  by  search  among  the  rocks  above^  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 

Half-an-hour  from  the  col  we  came  to  a  small 
fortress,  seated  on  a  rock  above  the  village  called 
Schiana. 

A  man  here  told  us  of  some  ruins  in  the  valley 
below,  at  a  short  distance ;  but  the  excursion  took 
two  hours,  with  very  little  result.  Dr.  Cramer, 
quoting  Athenaeus,  says,  ^^  Near  Jalysus  was  a  spot 
called  Schedias,''  and  the  resemblance  of  this  name 
with  that  of  Schiana,  the  letters  d  and  n  being  in- 
terchangeable, and  the  t  often  transposed,  led  me  to 
hope  for  the  discovery  of  some  remains  which  might 
identify  the  site  with  that  of  Jalysus.*  We  were 
first  led  to  some  very  indistinct  traces  of  tombs ;  and 
one  guide  asserted  the  ground  was  excavated  at  one 
part  All  the  remains  we  found  were  a  few  fragments 
of  columns,  a  great  quantity  of  broken  amphoree 

^  Referring  to  the  ancient  author,  it  would  appear  that 
Schedias  must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast ;  because  the  sister 
of  Fhorbas  saved  herself  there  from  shipwreck,  after  the  death 
of  Triopas,  when  Fhorbas  retired  to  Jalysus.  Others  of  his 
followers  had  seized  upon  Camirus.  —  Dieuch.  ap.  Athen.  (Fr. 
trans.) 
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other  pottery,  and  one  Greek  unimportant  in- 
ition  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  The  water  of  s 
tun  was  conveyed  by  a  small  conduit  running 
tr^TOund ;  the  upper  part  formed  by  two  elabt 
ng  gainst  one  another,  the  andent  substitate 
he  arch, 
bere  were  also  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church, 

some  remains  of  fresco  painting, 
earing  our  luggage  at  Sciiiana,  we  took  the  road 
d  by  the  side  of  Mount  Agramitti  to  Camiros. 

country  ia  very  fine,  sloping  down  from  the 
atiun ;  capable  of  high  cultivation,  but  utterly 
ected.  We  passed  several  ancient  foundations, 
bly  of  little  temples.  On  tuiiiing  the  flank 
le  mountain  we  saw  at  a  short  distance,  the 
lie-age  castle  of  Monolitho,  picturesquely  sitn- 

on  an  isolated  rock  over-looking  the  sea  from 
iAt  height.  It  is  now  used  as  a  monastery.  The 
is  inaccessible  on  all  rades,  except  inland,  where 

connected  with  the  adjoining  bill  by  a  very 
)w  neck.     On  the  horizon  we  could  see  the  Isle 
nrpauto  cutting  sharp  against  the  sky, 
ir  road,  after  this,  led  through  a  pine-forest, 

niE^ificent  cliffs  on  the  right  hand.  Descend- 
a  very  fertile  but  neglected  dale,  we  came 
le  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  is  die  supposed 
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site  of  CamiruSk  The  ascent^  though  shorty  was 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  loose  stones  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  chips  of  fir ;  showing  that  some 
great  speculation  in  timber  had  made  free  with  the 
adjacent  forests. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  after  haying  passed 
some  courses  of  stone,  like  walls,  we  came  upon  the 
remains  of  a  circular  tower,  built  of  large  blocks 
without  cement,  and  showing  great  age  in  their 
weather-worn  appearance.  The  interior  was  encum- 
bered with  rubbish  that  had  Mien  from  the  walls. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  we  thought  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  come  so  &r  to  see  so  little.  We 
were  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  Panga,  "  rbroTB  I  rC* 
ironre  I  It  is  nothing ! "  We  returned  to  Schiana  by 
nightfall. 

September  11  th.  On  leaying  our  encampment  this 
morning,  we  took  the  road  —  a  barely-indicated 
bridle-path,  —  leading  round  the  south-east  base  of 
Bozdagh,  through  a  much  less  difficult  country  than 
the  rugged  defiles  and  ravines  on  the  other  side. 
Basements  of  ancient  buildings  and  of  numerous 
Gbreek  chapels  are  seen.  One  of  the  former  had 
seven  courses  of  large  squared  stones,  accurately 
placed  without  cement.  The  mountain  was  con- 
sidered holy  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times ; 

VOL.  I.  o 
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le  Greek  chapels  are  doubtless  Bnccessors,  on 
me  aites,  to  ehrinee  or  oratories  of  Jupiter 
riue,  and  are  as  much  venerated  by  the  pre- 
uperatitious  Christian  population  aa  were  the 
«B8or8  hy  thor  Pagan  ancestors, 
}ngbt  a  small  bronze  statuette,  unfortunately 
a  bead,  which,  irom  th.e  (sitting)  attitude  of 
ind,  may  have  been  of  the  Thunderer.  It 
trnd  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  shrines, 
extensive  forest,  chiefly  of  fir-treee,  stretches 
all  the  way  from  the  base  of  the  mountiun  to 
a  couple  of  miles  of  another  rugged  and  barren 
hind  Lindus.  In  this  distance,  of  five  hours' 
)nly  lliree  small  villages  were  passed;  the 
,  liurma,  having  only  forty  families.  The 
intervening  country  is  ridgy,  with  some  very 
tie  valleys  and  bottoms ;  which,  with  the  sides 
the  hills,  might  be  cultivated,  but  are,  for  the 
art,  neglected.  As  the  population  is  so  scanty, 
is  a  vast  deal  more  land  than  would  be  suffi- 
vith  industry,  to  munt^n  them.  Their  agri- 
i  is  bad,  capricious,  and  recklessly  extravagant; 
iy  will  set  fire  to  the  fir-trees  in  order  to  obtun 
1  patch  of  land  they  may  have  taken  a  fancy 
d  thus  destroy  a  great  quantity  of  timber, 
forest  extends  from  hence  to  Cape  Praeso  Niu 
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The  timber  seems  very  fine ;  but  is  not  large  in  this 
part,  owing  to  the  practice  just  mentioned.  It  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  turpentine,  which  drips  on 
the  rocks  from  the  end  of  the  branches. 

We  had  a  very  rugged  and  difficult  road  round 
the  hills  to  Lindus ;  the  dreary  barrenness  of  which 
may  almost  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Ascen- 
sion. With  the  exception  of  two  small  ports,  the 
largest  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  now 
totally  disused  (the  maritime  propensities  having  de- 
parted, perhaps  for  ever),  and  an  impregnable  po- 
sition for  an  acropolis,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
could  have  tempted  the  founders  of  the  city  to  have 
adopted  this  site.  One  short  valley  only,  fertilised 
by  an  abundant  fountain,  affords  a  scanty  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  population,  who  live  chiefly  on 
bread,  cheese,  onions,  olives,  and  salt-fish. 

They  are  almost  entirely  Greeks,  there  being  but 
five  Turkish  families  out  of  one  hundred.  The  town 
contains  about  200  houses ;  many  of  which  are  empty, 
as  large  portions  of  the  inhabitants  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  other  countries,  returning  only  occasionally 
to  their  homes.  This  is  also  the  practice  in  all  the 
villages  of  the  island. 

Extensive  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages  occupy 

the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.     In  ail  parts  of  it 

o  s 
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are  to  be  found  Greek  inscriptions^ ;  but  there  is 
little  else  to  show  of  its  former  importance.  We 
copied  some  of  them ;  but  to  do  the  whole  would  be 
a  work  of  considerable  time^  and  many  have  been 
akeady  done  by  other  travellers. 

In  the  clifl^  facing  the  acropolis  are  the  remains 
of  a  rock-tomb^  which  must  have  been  magnificent 
when  perfect.  It  is  recessed  deeply  in  the  rock. 
The  fa9ade  is  Doric ;  but^  judging  from  the  capitab 
and  shafts^  of  the  recent  style ;  that  is^  not  of  the 
massive  proportions  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthe- 
non. Only  a  small  part  of  the  two  extremities  of 
the  fa9ade  remains ;  all  the  middle  having  fallen  a 
few  years  ago  only,  as  our  guide  told  us,  owing  to 
the  friable  nature  of  the  stone.  Fragments  of  the 
columns,  or,  rather,  three-quarter  columns,  are,  as 
far  as  they  go,  weU  preserved,  as  also  is  the  entlEibla- 
ture.  The  massive  cornice  was  gracefully  orna- 
mented with  laurel  wreaths  and  figures.  Over  the 
cornice  were  originally  four  handsome  white  marble 
altars ;  they  have  fallen  with  the  ruin  of  the  middle 
part.  The  length  of  the  fa9ade  was  sixty  feet,  and 
height  thirty.  In  front  is  a  broad,  level  space,  pos- 
sibly for  the  performance  of  sacrifice ;  which  all  the 

^  Appendix,  A.  3. 
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population  assembled  on  the  opponte  talus  of  the 
UIl  of  the  acropolis  might  have  witnessed.  But 
this  perhaps  is  fandfiil. 

Two  doors,  which  existed  within  the  recollection 
of  OUT  guide,  gave  access  to  the  cavern  behind  the 
&9ade,  where  the  rock  was  deeply  excavated  in  a 
semicircular  form,  though  the  central  part  is  much 
injured  by  the  rent  which  so  nearly  destroyed  the 
fafode.     It  was  in  compartment«,  and  must,  if  sym- 
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metrical^  have  contained  fourteen  tombs,  converging 
towards  the  entrance* 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  partly  cut  in  the  rock  and 
partly  built.  Seven  rows  of  seats  were  above  the 
diazoma,  and  can  be  traced;  those  below  are  so 
much  ruined,  that  the  number  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 

A  s^ment  of  forty-nine  feet  only  remains;  on 
measuring  the  chord  and  versed  sine  of  the  outer 
arc,  we  foimd  upon  calculation  that  the  theatre 
would  have  a  diameter  of  190  feet. 

A  large  basement  in  the  town,  of  squared  stones, 
has  the  appearance  of  age,  and  possibly  belonged  to 
some  ancient  building.  It  now  supports  a  terrace 
or  platform,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  ceme- 
tery; and  as  some  of  the  graves  are  undoubtedly 
ancient,  this  may  have  been  its  original  purpose. 
Others  had  Grothic  canopies  over  them,  and  were  of 
the  period  of  the  knights.  Numerous  pedestals  of 
statues  with  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Lindians, 
found  in  the  castle,  and  many  altars,  attest  the 
former  splendour  of  this  ancient  city. 

Lindus,  one  of  the  three  Dorian  cities,  contained 
a  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since 
it  was  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  Danaiis. 
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The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a  shapeless  stone. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  Hercules,  whose  rites 
were  not  celebrated  in  a  propitiatory  spirit,  but 
with  yituperative  and  injurious  language.*  It  con- 
tained a  painting  of  the  god  by  Parrhasius.  There 
were  several  other  pictures  by  the  same  celebrated 
master  at  Lindus,  inscribed  with  his  name.  The 
town  was  also  famous  for  having  produced  Cleo- 
bulus,  one  of  the  seven  sages.  Beyond  Lindus  was 
a  small  place  called  Lda,  according  to  Strabo.  It 
further  appears  that  there  was  also  a  port  Ixus,  and 
that  Apollo  derived  from  thence  the  epithet  of  Ixius. 
Several  influential  persons,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Lindus,  complained  of  a  Turk  residing  in  the 
town,  who  took  a  malicious  and  mischievous  plea- 
sure in  de&cing  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
castle  and  elsewhere.  Their  solicitude  did  not 
appear  to  be  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  anti- 
quities; but  because  their  destruction  would  take 
away  the  inducement  for  travellers  to  visit  the  town. 
I  represented  the  case  to  Begib  Pacha,  the  go- 
vernor-general, on  my  return  to  Shodes,  and  re- 
quested he  would  be  good  enough  to  prevent  him 
firom  continuing  his  dilapidations.     His  Excellency 


1  Cramer,  ii.  236. 
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»aed  great  indignation,  saying  that  the  man 

1  not  be  a  true  7^rk  who  would  commit  Buch 

!t  of  barbarian.     This  was  amoEnng  fir(mi  a  man 

is  known  to  be  a  Turk  of  the  "  old  sdiooL" 

ever,  he  proTcd  his  sinceri^  bj  ^Ting  a  pro- 

ory  order  to  his  secretary,  which  was  written 

ironght  back  for  the  application  of  his  dgnet 

!  we  were  talMng  on  the  subject.    'Hie  Pacha 

'.t  should  be  dispatched  to  Lindas  immediately. 

was  the  greatest  instance  of  promptitade  I  had 

among  tlie  Turks. 

ptember  20th.     Leaving  Lindus,  we  had  a  very 

ide  on  tJte  beach  of  a  long  hay,  and  then  struck 

9  the  almost  depopulated  coimtry,  through  ro- 

io  scenery   covered  for  ihe   moat    part   with 

.     In  a  vaUey  we  crossed  a  stratum  of  stone 

much  resembling  verde  antique  or  serpentine. 

nga  took  advantage  of  onr  recent  compliance,  j 

iTought  us  into  the  road  we  had  Giat  travelled 

Ilanuova  instead  of  taking  ns  across  tlie  !E^lias, 

ge  of  mountains.     He  averred  that  there  was  no  i 

road  to  the  dty ;  but  he  seemed  tared,  and  as  \ 

rere  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament,  we  j 

esced  in  the  retnm  to  Rhodes  by  the  shortest  | 

e  took  the  opportunity  of  doing  kef  for  an 
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hour  under  the  noble  plane-trees,  and  by  the  foun- 
tains placed  here  for  the  solace  of  the  wearied  tra- 
veller by  some  pious  Turk,  for  whose  memory  we 
felt  all  due  gratitude.  After  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  it  by  a  pleasant  riexta,  we  resumed  our 
journey ;  and  arrived  in  safety  at  our  quarters,  very 
much  gratified  by  our  little  expedition  and  the  inde- 
pendent mode  of  life  we  had  passed,  which  we  found 
to  have  been  justly  extolled  by  all  the  *'  used-up " 
people,  who  have  proved  it  on  a  larger  scale  than 
we  had. 

From  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  its  position  with  regard  to  other 
countries,  few  islands  are  so  favourable  for  the 
exercise  of  htmian  enterprise  as  Bhodes.  History 
shows  that  these  advantages  were  fully  appredated 
by  its  ancient  possessors ;  and  even  if  other  records 
were  wanting,  the  beauty  of  the  few  and  much 
mutilated  monuments  of  antiquity  scattered  over 
the  island  would  attest  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
sperity and  refinement  to  which  they  had  attained. 
These  advantages  have  been  totally  neglected  by 
those  who  have  occupied  this  delightfol  island 
during  the  last  300  years,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks. 
From  the  latter  nothing  could  have  been  expected. 
If  the  former  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Bho- 
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dians^  so  celebrated  for  skill,  industiy,  and  warlike 
enterprise,  they  have  but  inherited  the  physical 
excellence  of  their  ancestors ;  their  spirit  seems  to 
have  fled  for  ever.  The  present  scanty  rural  popu- 
lation cannot  even  draw  a  mean  subsistence  from 
the  rich  soiL  They  depend  abnost  entirely  upon 
the  mainland  for  com,  and  even  the  peddling  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  are  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
sensual  enjoyments  of  the  moment,  to  which  unfor- 
tunately the  observance  of  their  religion  lends  itself, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  fasts  and  feasts  it  enjoins. 
The  rigid  conformity  to  the  severity  of  the  first 
induces  a  tendency  to  an  equal  display  of  zeal  in 
the  devotions  to  the  latter;  and  they  excuse  the 
indolence  to  which  they  abandon  themselves  by 
falsely  accusing  their  Turkish  rulers  of  paralysing  or 
restraining  their  energies. 

K  the  tax-gatherers  are  extortionate,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  Greek  rayahs  revenge  themselves  by 
concealing  the  amount  liable  to  be  taxed.  For 
instance,  when  the  harvest  is  finished,  the  collector 
comes  to  take  his  tithe ;  but  the  rayah  has  already 
abstracted  as  lai^e  a  portion  of  it  as  he  can,  which 
is  firequentiy  hidden  in  the  wood  close  at  hand,  till 
the  never-failing  storm  of  squabble,  in  the  settie- 
ment  of  claims,  has  passed  over.     Thus,  it  would 
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appear  tliat  a  fair  balance  is  struck  between  the  par- 
ties ;  but  both  are  sufferers.  The  rayah  will  not 
cultivate  more  land  than  will  supply  the  bare  wants 
of  his  family 5  from  the  (to  him)  very  painful  convic- 
tion, that  the  Turkish  government  will  gain  by  it, 
forgetting  that  his  profit  will  be  so  much  the  greater 
in  proportion.* 

The  injustice  which  was  formerly  practised  has, 
however,  been  considerably  abated,  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Tanzimat ;  which  brings  the  rayah 
more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  Turks,  and  is 
even  supposed  to  give  some  advantages  over  them. 
It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  their  industry 
will  be  stimulated  by  Ae  change. 

The  present  capital,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
the  island,  though  coeval  with  the  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  and  maintaining  its  pre-eminence 
to  the  present  day,  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  three 
Dorian  cities  Lindus,  Jalysus  and  Camirus.  Lindus, 
with  too  small  a  harbour  for  the  development  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  with  a  rugged,  rocky 
territory,  scantily  covered  with  soil,  at  least  in  the 
present  day — an  exception  in  this  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  island, — must  have  yielded  early  to  its 

^  Appendix,  A.  4. 
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r-placed  rival.  For  thoagli  the  latter  waa 
I7,  or  perhapB  more  unprovided  with  a  natural 
fui,  it  had  facilities  which  were  more  eauly 
avtulable.  Lindua  has,  neverthelesB,  preserved 
guifihiDg  exiatence  to  the  present  day;  while 
1U8  and  Camirus  have  disappeared, 
e  poetical  hiBtory  of  BhodeB  aasigns  its  Brst 
lation  to  the  Heliades,  or  descendanta  of  the 
the  island  having  risen  from  the  sea,  to 
ae  the  portion  of  die  Son,  who,  hj  his  union 
the  nymph  Bhodus,  became  the  father  of  the 
■des. 

afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  of  Teldunia, 
the  Telchines,  a  fabulous  people  addicted  to 
;;  which  is  explained  by  other  writers  as 
g  reference  to  their  skill  in  the  working  of 
and  iron.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
iouB  people  may  be  traced  to  Fhccnida;  for 
IS,  a  Khodian  lustoriui  cited  by  AtJieoeeus', 
that  the  Phcenicians  settled  in  it  at  a  very  early 
d]  and  be  reports  that  they  made  way  for  the 
bs  under  Iphiclus. 

le  Hhodians  had  signalised  themselves  by  their 
ime  skill  and  enterprise  long  before  tlie  institu- 
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tion  of  the  Olympic  games.  Not  only  did  they 
undertake  distant  commercial  voyages;  but  they 
established  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean^ especially  in  Italy^  Sicily^  and  Spain.  In 
the  last,  Rosas,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  has  perpetu- 
ated the  name  of  its  foimders  to  the  present  time. 
The  Bhodian  code  of  maritime  laws  was  for  a  long 
while  in  use  among  all  ancient  nations;  and  they 
"  were  so  powerful  at  sea,  that  they  forced  the 
Byzantines  to  allow  a  free  trade  upon  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,'*  * 

Rhodes  was  not  strong  enough  always  to  maintain 
its  independence.  It  was  subject  to  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  was  emancipated 
by  Astyochus,  the  Spartan  admiral. 

They  were  more  celebrated  in  their  operations  as 
allies.  The  sieges  which  they  sustained  against 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Mithridates  gained 
great  renown.  They  nevertheless  at  some  periods 
of  their  history  possessed  territory  in  Caria  and  in 
Lycia. 

They  were  held  in  such  esteem  by  neighbouring 
sovereigns,  that  when  the  city  of  Rhodes  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  violent  earthquake,  the  solid  proofs 

»  Tournefort,  i.  822. 
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of  those  princes'  favour  enabled  it  very  soon  to  rise 
in  greater  splendour  than  eyer  from  its  ruins. 

Under  Vespasian  the  island  lost  even  the  sem- 
blance of  independence^  and  was  erected  into  a 
Boman  province,  called  Provincia  Insularum. 

Bhodes  was  the  last  barrier  opposed  by  Christian 
chivahy  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Ottoman 
power ;  but  this  cannot  be  mentioned  in  honour  of 
the  Bhodians,  who  had  long  fallen  into  decre- 
pitude. 

The  superior  advantages  of  the  metropolis  en- 
abled it  soon  to  eclipse  the  other  cities,  and  most 
likely  to  draw  to  it  all  the  native  talent  of  the 
island,  as  the  famous  Colossus  was  cast  by  Chares  of 
Lindus.  Strabo  says,  "  It  excelled  all  other  cities 
for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  ports,  streets, 
walks,  and  public  edifices ; "  these  were  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  works  of  art,  both  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  Of  the  former  were  Jalysus,  and  a 
satyr  by  Protogenes. 

The  principal  statues  were  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  and  the  gymnasitun;  but  the  most  extra- 
ordinary work  was  the  famous  Colossus  of  the  Sun, 
cast  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  It 
was  seventy  cubits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  few  men 
could  encompass  the  thumb  with  their  arms.     It 
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took  the  artist  twelve  years  to  model  it^  and  it 
cost  300  talents.  This  prodigious  statue^  which 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worlds  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port^  and  it  is  said  that  ships 
could  pass  between  the  legs;  but  it  was  overthrown  by 
a  violent  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erection.^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  walls  and  docks  were  thrown 
down  at  the  same  time.  The  Colossus  was  never 
raised  up  again,  its  restoration  having  been  forbidden 
by  an  oracle.'  Cedrenus  affirms  that  a  king  of  the  Sa- 
racens sold  it  to  a  merchant,  who  employed  more  than 
900  'camels  to  carry  away  the  fragments  ^  which 
would  give  the  weight  720,OOOlbs.  I 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  site  on 
which  this  famous  statue  stood.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  spanned  the  entrance  to  the  arsenal,  or  Ter- 
shanah^  as  it  is  now  called,  which  must  have  been 
an  ancient  harbour,  as  there  is  on  one  side  a  magni- 
ficent mole,  nearly  400  yards  in  length,  formed  of 
massive  blocks  of  stone.  The  short  pier  from  the 
extremity  of  this,  turning  inwards  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Elmo,  is  now  so  ruined  as  to  be  only  detached 
rocks.     With  a  short  pier  from  the  opposite  side  it 

^  Flin.  xxxiY.  18.  '  Strabo,  xit.  652. 

'  Prideaux,  Con.  vol.  Hi.  p.  129. 
^  See  the  plan  on  the  Map. 
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forms  the  entrance  to  the  Tershanah.   In  its  present 
condition  the  opening  is  about   100  feet.     In  its 
ancient  form  it  might  have  been  very  much  more 
contractecL     There  is  no  other  place,  as  I  imagine, 
where  the  statae  could  have  been  placed,  so  as  to 
bestride  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  and  serve  as  a 
Ughthouse.     The  opening  of  the  Liman,  between 
the  tower  of  St.  Nicolo  and  that  of  St.  Angelo,  is 
nearly  300  yards;  and  there  are  no  proofs  of  its 
having  been  an  ancient  harbour,  although  it  is  pos^ 
sible.     The  entrance  to  it,  however,  is  certainly  too 
great  for  the  statue  to  have  spanned  it.     Within  the 
Liman  is  a  small  boat>-harbour,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  have  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
statue  at  its  entrance.    But  it  is  too  insignificant,  in 
the  first  place,  to  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  next,  the  position, 
within  another  harbour  or  bay,  would  have  rendered 
a  lighthouse  unnecessary.     I  therefore  hold  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Tershanah,  or  Arsenal  of  the  Knights, 
which  is  evidently  of  ancient  construction ;  and  if  we 
may  suppose  that  the   sandy  point  called   Koimi 
Bomou  was  not  formed  in  those  days,  but  that  it 
was  a  reef  of  dangerous  rocks,  a  lighthouse  at  the 
entrance  of  this  harbour  would  have  been  indis- 
pensable. 
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The  given  height,  seventy  cubits,  is  too  vague  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  and  thereby  to  fix  upon  a  probable  site. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  it  referred  to  the 
height  of  the  statue  itself,  or  of  the  clear  space  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  ships  to  pass  under,  or  of 
the  extreme  elevation  of  the  monument  including 
the  pedestals.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 
first  was  intended,  namely,  that  of  the  figure  alone 
of  Apollo.  For,  if  we  judge  from  the  alleged  thick- 
ness of  the  thumb,  it  would  give  a  still  greater 
height  in  proportion.  The  space  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  would  be  no  guide ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  know  the  height  required  for 
the  masts,  and  the  pedestals  could  have  been  raised 
so  as  to  answer  every  purpose. 

If  we  knew  the  width  of  the  bestridden  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  it  would  be  a  better  check.  A 
statue  105  feet  high  could  easily  be  made  to  span 
50  feet  in  its  stride. 

The  statue  must  have  been  thrown  by  the  earth- 
quake into  the  water,  and  would  have  filled  up  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  As  several  hundred  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  removed  by  the  merchant,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  obstruction  was  partially 
cleared  soon  after  the   catastrophe;   and  perhaps 

TOL.  I.  p 
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entirely  by  the  knights,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
used  this  harbour  for  their  galleys,  and  to  have 
closed  the  entrance  by  a  chain.  So  that  the  story 
of  Cedrenus  is  doubtful. 

The  dredge  might  possibly  bring  up  a  portion  of 
the  statue,  a  thumb,  or  a  toe,  by  which  we  might 
verify  the  accounts  of  this  wonder  of  the  world. 

Of  the  period  of  the  remarkable  occupation  of  the 
island  by  the  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  after  their  expulsion  from  Ptolemais  in 
Syria  in  1291  A.D.,  the  principal  antiquities  are  the 
fortifications,  of  which  the  moat  surrounding  the 
town  is  cut  in  the  rock ;  perhaps  also  the  Liman  was 
formed  by  them.  The  elegant  tower  of  St.  Nicolo 
was  so  much  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1851 ', 


^  "  In  returning  along  the  coast  of  Ljcia  we  saw  a  great 
c5lumn,  apparently  of  smoke,  to  the  westward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Seven  Capes ;  and  on  passing  Anticragizs  we  were 
surprised  at  observing  a  very  great  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  highest  peak, — its  form  was  completely  changed. 
This  was  explained  on  our  arrival  at  Rhodes,  where  we  were 
told  that  shocks  of  earthquakes  had  been  felt  every  day  for 
sixty  days,  which  had  done  much  mischief  at  Levisi,  at  Rhodes, 
and  at  Smyrna. 

**  At  Rhodes  the  shock  of  the  28th  of  February  seems  to 
have  been  very  strong,  so  far  as  shattering  some  of  the 
more  massive  structures  of  the  knights.  The  Arab  tower 
has  a  small  crack  in  all  four  of  its  sides,  and  a  portion  of  its 
staircase  within  has  fallen ;  so  that  it  can  not  now  be  ascended, 


If 
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that  it  18  feared  it  must  be  pulled  down.  The 
Palace  of  the  Grand  Master  is  a  mere  ruin,  rendered 
more  so  by  that  earthquake.  In  the  Jews'  quarter 
are  many  handsome  houses  formerly  belonging  to 
noble  knights.  Several  of  these  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  inhabited  by  Jews.  In  one 
the  ceiling  and  pavement  of  a  large  apartment  are 
perfect  The  '*  Street  of  the  Knights"  in  the 
Turkish  quarter  is  more  dilapidated ;  but  in  it  are 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  well-built  houses  still 
decorated  by  armorial  bearings  of  the  knights,  hand- 
somely carved  in  white  marble,  mocking  the  ruin  of 
the  walls  they  adorn.  Among  them  are  the  arms  of 
France  and  of  England.  The  Turks  do  not  disturb 
them ;  and  it  is  said  they  have  sold  them  over  and 

and  another  such  a  shock  might  throw  this  picturesque  tower 
into  the  port  beneath,  since  its  four  sides  afford  but  little 
mutual  support. 

"  The  west  wall  of  the  Grand  Master*s  Palace,  and  a  portion 
of  a  square  tower  near  the  Bazaar  Gate,  are  also  thrown  down. 

**  No  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land  affecting  hydro- 
graphy has  occurred  here  or  at  Makri ;  so  that  I  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  cross  to  Lycia  for  that  purpose.  But  the  shock 
there  was,  from  all  reports,  very  severe ;  its  greatest  intensity 
being  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Cragus,  where  some  large  land- 
slips, and  scaling  off*  from  the  face  of  some  of  those  bold  preci- 
pices, and  the  tumbling  together  of  large  blocks  of  limestone, 
caused  great  destruction  to  property  and  terror  to  the  inhabit- 
ants." —  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Commander  Spratt,  dated  De- 
cember  lOM,  1851. 
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over  again  to  travellera,  who  have  enjoined  them  to 
leave  them  in  their  present  position.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  is  now  a  mosque,  with  but  little  change 
except  the  removal  of  the  symbols  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  erection  of  the  Kibla  and  the  alteration 
of  part  of  the  pavement,  which  is  set  diagonally,  to 
direct  the  prostrations  towards  Mecca.  It  is  said 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  books  in  an  adjoining 
room. 

Of  all  the  works  of  art  which  were  the  glory  of 
ancient  Rhodes  nothing  now  remains  but  the  ports, 
which  long  ages  of  neglect  have  rendered  nearly 
useless. 

In  the  hands  of  a  people  capable  of  appreciating  its 
numerous  advantages,  this  fine  island,  either  as  a 
station  in  war  or  an  emporium  for  commerce  during 
peaceable  times,  would  rapidly  rise  again  to  im- 
portance as  commanding  the  eastern  entrances  to  the 
Archipelago  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  upper  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  days  of  prosperity  its  resources  maintained 
a  popidation  of  300,000  inhabitants,  and  yet  was 
able  to  export  com.     Now  there  are  only  28,000 ', 


^  Kamelj,  Greeks,  20,000 ;   Turks,  6,800 ;   Jews,    1,000 ; 
Franks,  200. 
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and  they  do  not  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. 

If  proper  encouragement  were  held  out^  the  island 
might  be  made  the  centre  of  all  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  adjacent  continent;  which^  though  at  present  of 
very  small  amount,  has  the  elements  of  increase  to 
an  immense  extent. 

Although  there  are  two  harbours,  there  is  no  shel- 
ter for  large  ships,  and  only  three  or  four  small  ones 
can  find  anchorage  in  the  so-called  Ghreat  Harbour. 
The  major  part  of  both  ports  has  become  shallow 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand  during  many  ages. 

If  the  capabilities  of  the  island  should  ever  receive 
tiie  consideration  from  authorities  which  they  are 
entitled  to,  great  improvements  might  be  made  to 
tiiese  harbours  in  addition  to  the  mere  cleansing 
and  deepening,  which  of  course  would  be  the  first 
step. 

For  instance,  if  it  should  be  contemplated  to  make 
this  a  quarantine  station,  — for  which  it  would  be 
much  better  suited  than  the  island  of  Syra,  where 
tiiere  is  no  accommodation  whatever, — it  might  com- 
bine the  stations  for  Europe  and  Turkey  for  vessels 
coming  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  Then,  by  following 
out,  as  the  ancient  Bhodians  did,  the  hints  given  by 

nature  in  converting  the  indentations  of  the  coast 
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rboiire  by  carrying  out  moles  or  piers  from 
ent  pointe,  great  increase  of  safe  anchorage 
e  obtuned. 

le  first  place,  for  quarantine,  a  mole  might  he 
am  Uie  end  of  the  present  Lazaretto  Point  to 
lonna  Kocks ',  making  a  small  port  with  the 
ge  of  a  large  piece  of  ground,  now  occupied  by 
windmills,  where  buildings  could  be  erected 
unfortunates  to  be  incarcerated  for  the  bene- 
liers,  and  where  they  would  have  ample  space 
rcise  without  fear  of  their  spreading  contagion 

the   islanders.      The   strong  breezes  which 
most  continually  over  this  point  would  indeed 
move  such  danger.     I  know  of  no  place  more 
o  restore  health  by  the  purity  of  ita  lur. 
le,  however,  I  suggest  this  position  for  a  qua- 

harbour,  I  must  observe  that  it  would  require 
ration  whether  the  strong  westerly  winds 
»inse  such  a  back  swell  as  to  render  it  unsafe. 

I  had  no  experience. 

Tershanah,  where  the  Knighia  of  St  John 
eir  galleys,  and  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
:ient  harbour,  is  capable  of  improvements; 
T  deepening  it  with  the  dredging  machine,  as 
low  become  very  shallow.  By  the  neglect  of 
'  See  the  plan  od  the  Map. 
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the  only  remains  of  Rhodian  grandeur  in  the  great 
mole  before  described^  this  has  yielded  to  the 
attacks  of  Neptime,  reiterated  through  d  couple  of 
thousand  years.  A  breach  has  been  made  in  it 
which  admits  the  sand  from  the  sea^  so  that 
the  harbour  is  silted  up  in  a  great  measure;  the 
greatest  depth  being  about  sixteen  feet,  while  a 
part  is  dry. 

This  could  be  easily  remedied.  It  is  now  used 
chiefly  for  building  small  vessels ;  a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  well  adapted,  and  with  encouragement  ship- 
building might  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  as  the 
island  abounds  with  fine  fir-timber,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated.  A  dry  dock  could  be  made  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  harbour,  where  there  is  a  con- 
venient inlet  between  two  walls  with  a  small  stream 
of  water,  now  a  swamp,  under  the  windows  of  the 
Pacha's  konak.  Of  course,  as  there  is  no  rise  and 
fall  of  tide  to  empty  it,  the  services  of  a  steam- 
engine  would  be  required. 

The  useless  tower  of  St.  Elmo  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  bonding  warehouse,  as,  with  modem 
warfare,  the  strongest  fortifications  must  be  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  town  and  harboiu*. 

In  making  the  Tersfaanah  a  port  of  construction 
exclusively,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  or  even  In- 
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diapenaable,  to  have  easy  access  for  Tessels  to  the 
other  harbour.  This  is  now  done  by  passing  ronnd 
the  tower  of  St  Elmo,  and  through  the  ahnost  open 
roadstead  called  the  "  summer  anchontge." 

This  is  impracticable  when  the  wind  is  strong 
he  eastward ;  and  even  in  moderate  weather 
can  be  wrecked,  as  we  had  the  opportunity 
ig  afterwards.  Its  present  entrance  is  indeed 
,  that  vessels'  can  only  get  out  with  very  fine 
sr  and  westerly  winds. 

I  object  might  be  attmned  very  eaaly  by  cut- 
short  canal  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
,nah,  to  communicate  with  the  Liman,  or  Great 
ur.  The  work  is  indeed  already  done  in  part 
moat  which  passes  here. 
Liman  is  now  anything  hut  a  great  harbour, 
t  has  become  so  filled  with  sand,  that  the  five- 
line  is  at  the  entrance.  The  three-fathom 
eludes  only  a  third  of  the  apace  within,  and  it 
js  gradnally  shallower  to  the  dry  margin, 
uch  room  oonld  be  ohttuned  by  dredging  ont 
t ;  and  it  would  very  likely  pay  by  the  an- 
is  which  might  be  found  there.  Additional 
y  and  space  could  be  had  by  lengthening  the 
t  Kandia  Point  as  far  as  the  rocks  extend; 
were  perhaps  its  aoaent  termination. 
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These  alterations  would  make  the  harbours  of 
Rhodes  very  convenient  for  commercial  purposes ; 
but  much  more  would  be  required  to  render  them  a 
naval  station  in  time  of  war^  for  which  they  would 
be  equally  well  adapted. 

The  '^smnmer  anchorage  **  can  be  used  only  in 
fine  weather,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  south-east  wind; 
but  it  could  be  converted  into  a  large  and  safe  har* 
bour  for  ships  of  war  by  running  out  a  mole  from 
the  "  ridge  of  black  rocks  "  to  the  reef  called  the 
Khatur  Bocks,  where  there  is  only  ten  feet  water. 
It  would  then  afford  shelter  to  the  largest  ships, 
which  might  lie  close  to  the  pier. 

The  length  of  this  pier  would  be  600  yards; 
too  great  an  undertaking  at  first,  perhaps ;  but 
a  beginning  might  very  advantageously  be  made 
by  a  small  breakwater  on  the  patch  of  ten  feet 
called  the  Khatur  Bocks,  and  on  that  with  eighteen 
feet  water.  This,  would  be  about  200  yards  in 
length,  and  would  afford  considerable  shelter  to 
ships,  which  could  lie  close  within  it  in  eight 
fathoms  ^  at  150  yards  from  it,  with  shelter  sub- 
tending seven  points  of  the  compass.  This  wotdd 
be  a  very  good  place  for  the  quarantine  if  the  one 

^  According   to   the   excellent   survej  made  by  Captain 
Thomas  Grayes,  B.N. 
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before  suggested  at  Koum  Bomou  or  Mill  Point 
should  not  be  feasible. 

An  openings  witb  gates  if  necessary^  in  tbe  mole 
now  forming  the  Great  Harbour,  cut  between  the 
two  windmills,  would  be  very  convenient  for 
bringing  yessels  from  one  harbour  to  the  other, 
as  before  proposed  for  .the  Tershanah.  There 
would  then  be  internal  conmiunication  from  the 
proposed  quarantine  to  the  outer  harbour,  avoiding 
all  exposure. 

If  such  improvements  could  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Turkish  government,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
investment  for  British  capital ;  especially,  if  com- 
bined with  certain  concessions  for  the  occupation 
of  land,  cutting  of  timber,  &c.  There  is  perhaps 
nowhere,  in  warm  latitudes,  a  place  so  favourable 
for  immigration.  The  climate  is  very  healthy, 
never  either  excessively  hot  or  cold.  There  is 
abundance  of  vacant  fertile  land,  and  large  forests 
of  valuable  fir  timber,  besides  mineral  riches  that 
may  be  calculated  on ;  and  the  island  abounds  in 
game. 

Our  stay  at  Khodes  was  extended  to  two  months 
instead  of  a  fortnight^  as  originally  intended.  Twice 
it  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  "  Grand  Turk  ^ 
steamer  for  Cilicia,  and  once  to  that  of  the  regular 
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Austrian  Lloyd's  packet.  This  made  it  so  late 
for  our  proposed  journey  in  that  little  explored 
country,  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  for 
this  season ;  and  to  do  Palestine  and  Egypt  in 
Ihe  winter  instead  of  the  spring  :  thus  inverting 
what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best 
arrangement;  namely,  to  visit  Egypt  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  when  the  Nile  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  then  to  cross  the  desert  at  such 
a  time  as  to  h€  able  to  reach  Jerusalem  before 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week;  to  witness 
the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Fire  from  the  se- 
pulchre, —  the  bathing  of  the  pilgrims  by  thousands 
in  the  Jordan ;  in  fact,  to  ^^  cLSsist "  at  some  of  the 
greatest  exhibitions  of  human  superstition  and  folly 
that  fraud  and  fanaticism  can  produce. 

All  of  these  we  must  give  up,  as  we  shall  have 
to  make  our  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  at  an 
unfavourable  period. 

As  our  dragoman  Panaghiotti  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  language  he  was  discharged ;  but 
to  our  regret,  for  he  had  conducted  himself  so  well, 
that  there  had  been  no  cause  to  repent  having 
employed  him,  though  under  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. He  took  leave  with  great  protestations 
of  gratitude,  promises  for  the  future,  &c 
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jfas  now  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  cured  of 
t  recently  acquired  bad  propensity, 
ides  bis  wagea  for  more  than  two  months, 
)llar  per  day,  his  passage  was  paid  to  Smyrna, 
nail  Greek  brig,  wlucb  a^led  one  very  fine 
ig  from  the  Liman,  or  Great  Harbour.  We 
id  her  from  Mr.  Kerr'e  verandah ;  and  it  was 
rident,  from  the  course  steered,  that  she  must 
ibly  go  foul  of  the  rocks  outside  of  the  pier 
arsenal.  We  hastened  dpwn ;  but  before  we 
reach  the  spot  the  luckless  brig  bad  proved 
rrectnesB  of  our  anticipations ;  she  bad  already 
,   and  was   in  rapid  process  of  becoming   a 

there  was  but  little  wind  or  swell  of  the  8ea> 
IS  a  clear  case  of  barratry  or  fr^ud  aguost  the 
mters. 

en  the  certiunty  of  destruction  was  ascertuned, 
ew  abandoned  the  vessel,  and  the  Pacha 
td  some  Greek  sailors  to  save  what  they  could. 
)n  as  they  bad  stipulated  for  tlie  amount  of 
3  to  be  paid  to  them,  they  set  to  work  with 
f,  like  practised  wreckers ;  and  soon  stripped 
ig  of  everything  that  was  worth  having.  It 
xtniordinary  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
i    all   the   running   rigging,   sent  down   the 
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loose  spars^  and  completely  dismantled  the  vessel, 
while  she  was  fast  breaking  up.  There  she  lay, 
bumping  on  the  rocks  for  some  little  time,  with* 
out  any  visible  signs  of  injury,  except  by  gradually 
settling  deeper  in  the  water,  proving  that  she  had 
received  fatal  inward  bruises.  The  first  outward 
appearance  was  the  simultaneous  starting  of  all  the 
planks  from  the  stern-post.  The  sides  then  opened, 
and  separated  from  the  decks,  the  planks  holding 
together  for  some  time  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  as  if  they  were  an  elastic  mass. 
The  cargo,  com  in  bulk,  fragments  of  spars,  &c., 
were  tossed  about,  mingled  with  Greek  sailors 
swimming  in  danger  of  a  knock  on  the  head.  In  a 
very  short  time  little  was  to  be  seen  of  the  nice 
little  craft  that  had  doubtless  braved  many  a  breeze. 
The  scene  was  remarkably  picturesque;  every 
point  of  rock  and  crag  was  crowded  with  figures  in 
a  variety  of  attitudes  and  costume,  all  calmly  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  very  mild  case  of  wreck  going 
on  close  beneath  them.  In  the  foreground  was 
Panaghiotti,  doing  alone,  the  forlorn  part  of  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner.  He  sat  on  his  canteen  on  the 
most  convenient  landing,  looking  the  picture  of  re- 
signation. Having  saved  all  his  property,  he  was  in 
fact  a  gainer,  as  I  subsequently  prociu*ed  him  a  pas- 
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sage  gratis  in  a  man-of-war  steamer^  and  he  pock- 
eted his  passage-money.^ 

Besides  the  fulure  of  the  three  steamers  before 
mentioned^  we  had  other  disappointments.  One 
day  a  large  Turkish  steam  frigate  bound  for  Berdt 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  roads^  and  the  governor- 
general^  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  but  know- 
ing my  wish  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  going 
there,  sent  his  dragoman  to  ask  the  Pacha  in  com- 
mand of  her  to  give  my  nephew  and  me  a  passage ; 
which  he  uncourteously  refused,  greatly  to  the  mor- 
tification of  our  friend  Regib  Pacha. 

The  reason  given  for  the  refusal  was  that  he  was 
on  a  secret  mission,  and  could  not  venture  to  admit 
a  foreigner  on  board. 

^  Aj  poor  Panaghiotti  was  a  sort  of  public  character,  from 
having  accompanied  as  dragoman  all  the  explorers  of  Ljcia, 
I  may  as  well  give  the  sad  sequel  of  his  career. 

On  mj  return  to  Smyrna  from  Syria  in  the  following  spring, 
being  in  quarantine,!  asked  the  servants, who  were  in  attendance 
from  Millers  excellent  hotel,  respecting  him ;  and  was  sorry  to 
find  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  instead  of  adorning  the  hair 
of  his  pretty  wife  with  gold  coins,  the  fruit  of  his  earnings,  as  is 
the  custom,  he  dissolved  it  all  in  drink ;  so  that  he  was  even  in 
a  worse  plight  than  before,  —  continually  hoping,  which  this 
time  would  have  been  in  vain,  that  I  would  return  and  give 
him  employment.  They  told  me  he  was  very  ill ;  and  in  two 
days  they  came  to  ask  me  to  assist  in  a  subscription  to  bury 
him.  Hb  widow,  and  a  remarkably  fine  boy,  his  eldest  son, 
came  to  thank  me  for  what  unfortunately  had  proved  mistaken 
kindness. 
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Very  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  uncotirteous 
Turk,  Her  Majesty's  steamer  "Antelope,**  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  came  into  the  harbour,  and  might 
have  gone  on  to  Berdt,  and  we  might  have  had  an 
agreeable  passage  in  her,  had  the  commander  been 
aware  of  the  revolt  at  Aleppo,  of  which  an  Austrian 
steamer  brought  the  information  on  the  very 
morning  that  the  "  Antelope  "  sailed,  and  they  passed 
in  sight  of  one  another. 

This  accounted  for  the  **  secret  mission  ^  of 
which  the  Pacha  of  the  Turkish  frigate  made  such 
an  absurd  mystery,  as  if  the  presence  of  an 
Englishman  on  board  could  have  had  any  evil 
consequence.  The  fact  was,  I  believe,  he  was  a 
'*  new  man  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Wednesday y  6th  November,  We  hurried  on  board 
of  this  Austrian  packet ;  and  never  did  I  part  from 
friends  with  greater  regret  than  from  the  excellent 
consul  Mr.  Kerr  and  his  charming  wife.  Our 
unexpected  delay  at  Khodes  had  procured  for  us 
the  advantage  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
their  estimable  qualities,  which  were  lost  in  a  posi- 
tion and  society  far  beneath  them ;  but  which  ren- 
dered what  otherwise  would  have  been  to  us  a  very 
annoying  detention,  a  most  agreeable  visit ;  to  this 
were  also  added  the  charm  of  fine  scenery  and  climate 
in  this  interesting  island. 
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November  9th.  At  daylight  we  arrived  at  Beriit, 
a  gem  of  Lebanon^  where  new  scenes  awaited  us. 

Although  the  weather  was  fine,  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  landing,  on  account  of  a  heavy  surf, 
through  which  we  were  carried  from  the  boat;  more 
sturdy  fellows  having  seized  hold  of  me  than  I  had 
limbs  to  ofier ;  so  that,  in  making  my  selection  of  a 
moderate  but  adequate  number,  I  was  fain  to  have 
recourse  to  a  somewhat  menacing  attitude  with  my 
stick. 

An  equal  confusion  awaited  our  landing  at  the 
custom-house,  as  regarded  the  less  noble  portion  of 
ourselves,  namely  our  chattels.  The  officers  were 
in  a  painful  state  of  anxiety  to  see  everything  our 
trunks  contained,  until  the  judicious  hint  was  given 
that  a  bakshish  was  awaiting  their  acceptance,  when 
there  suddenly  arose  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
these  vigilant  officials  that  no  such  scrutiny  was 
necessary,  and  like  magic  our  trunks  disappeared 
and  were  found  in  the  hoteL 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  DEAD  SEA. 

"  Going  down  to  Jericho." — ^Necessity  a  Virtue.  —  The  Sheikh 
of  the  Desert.  —  The  Tomb  of  Lazarus.  —  Appearance  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  —  Jericho.— The  Jordan.  —  Peculiar  Fea- 
tures. —  The  great  Depression.  —  Theories.  —  Volcanic 
Traces. — The  Proofs  of  recent  Action. — The  "doomed 
Cities  of  the  Plain.*' — Popular  Belief.  —  Scriptural  Account. 
—  Lot's  Separation  from  Abram  points  to  the  Locality  of 
the  Pentapolis.  —  The  Assyrian  Invasion  of  the  Rephaim 
under  Chedorlaomer  or  Nynias.  —  Wars  of  Extermination 
of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Rapha  Tribes.  —  Condition  of 
the  Dead  Sea  in  those  Times. — Data  for  ascertaining  it  in 
the  Days  of  Joshua.  —  Probability  that  it  is  now  in  a  State 
of  Equilibrium. 

In  ancient  days  those  who  went  **down  to  Jeri- 
cho" were  in  danger  of  falling  among  thieves. 
Whether  this  was  submitted  to  as  a  normal  state  of 
things  we  do  not  know ;  but  in  the  present  time  it  is 
decidedly  the  case,  since  a  whole  race  claims  ancient 
precedent  for  lifting  up  their  hand  against  every  man, 
and  custom  has  so  far  recognised  and  sanctioned  it, 
that  immimity  has  become  a  subject  for  negociation. 
Security  is  obtained  by  the  traveUer  taking  certaiu 
of  the  robbers  into  his  service. 
VOL.  I.  9 
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is  formerly  involved  long  discuBBions  and  al- 
ions  with  the  aheikh  of  the  Arabs,  who  is 
ed  to  be  the  receiver  of  the  toll  or  tax  wbich 
pretend  to  have  the  right  of  levying  on  all 
18  entering,  not  their  country,  but  the  tracts 
oned  by  civilisation,  and  overrun  by  them, 
unoiint  of  this  depended  on  sharp  practice  in 
iiiing;  in  which,  by  exorbitant  exactions  on 
lide,  and  useless  evasions  and  denial  of  the 
.  of  the  claimants  on  the  other,  much  time  was 
med;  so  that  days  of  value  to  the  traveller 
lost  in  discussions  with  those  who  know  not 
le  of  time,  about  a  very  trifling  per-centage  on 
eneral  expenses  of  the  journey.  Without  in- 
ig  into  the  justice  of  these  demands,  I  think 
,  little  reflection  ought  to  convince  every  one 
i  expediency  of  complying  with  them  to  a  cer- 
xtent  In  the  first  place,  every  one  who  visits 
juntry  inhabited,  occupied,  or  infested  by  the 
race,  is  cognisant  of  such  liabilities ;  and  it  is 
use  fixing  or  measuring  the  amount  by  their 
Lte  convictioii  of  the  viliany  of  the  extortion  j 
f  their  own  courage  and  power  to  resist  a 
r  which  many  consider  to  be  imaginary.  The 
3  state  of  the  case  is,  that  strangers  enter  a 
ia  country,  where  not  only  the  protection  of 
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the  floyereign  is  anarailable,  but  where  proverbi- 
ally every  man^s  hand  is  against  his  neighbour ;  so 
that  the  race  is  split  into  small  communities^  fre- 
quently at  open  war  with  each  other;  but  always 
very  jealous  of  infringements  on  what  they  choose 
to  consider  as  their  peculiar  territory  and  privileges, 
and  which  they  have  the  power  to  defend,  at  all 
events,  against  chance  intruders.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  equally  proverbial  for  the  religious 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  so  that  a 
person  once  placed  under  their  protection  is  in  se- 
curity in  the  desert — guarded  by  professed  robbers, 
even  among  riyal  tribes,  who  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  respect  such  protection.  It  is  better  to 
meet  the  case  as  one  of  recognised  existence,  if  not 
of  right, — a  thing  to  be  fairly  discussed,  so  as  to 
make  a  good  and  cheerful  bargain  of  that  which 
must  be  paid  for,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  from 
the  first  as  a  robbery,  to  which  you  accord  a  forced 
consent.  A  service  is,  in  fact,  to  be  rendered; 
which,  if  fairly  paid  for,  will  be  faithfully  performed. 
It  may  almost  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  life 

• 

and  property  are  safe,  when  once  consigned  to  the 
protection  of  a  proper  Arab  chief.  The  ^^  bakshish '' 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  sum,  always  looked 
for,  and  always  resbted,  on  the  same  ground  of  ex- 
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eBpeciallf  by  Kngliehmen,  as  is  the  "  buona 
,t  Naples,  is  better  submitted  to  with  a  good 
iJiougli  with  judgment;  for  it  is  sure  to 
a  equivalent,  as  well  as  the  moral  "  bak- 
>f  a  fiunk  and  kindly  deportment,  which  is 
sure  to  be  appreciated  by  the  wild,  but  ge- 
eouB  of  the  desert. 

1  all  cases  of  service,  one  traveller  pays  hia 
nd  guides  well, —  it  may  be  extravagantly, 
OSes  no  time,  and  goes  aipoothly  along  his 

way,  accompanied  by  zealous  servants  : 
passes  days  in  beating  down  his  guides  to 
est  piastre ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  is  in 
U  squabbles  with  them,  and  badly  served. 
!ver,  in  the  less-important  journey  to  the 
ea,  Mr.  Finn,  the  British  consul  at  JerUsa- 
I  performed  a  great  service  to  travellers,  by 

an  arrangement  with  the  several  sheikhs, 
1  number,  claiming  to  have  jurisdiction,  or 
it£  of  robbery,  or  protection,  as  the  case  may 
lose  regions ;  by  which  they  have  agreed  to 
ly  turns  to  conduct  and  bring  them  back  in 
or  100  piastres  each  traveller,  nearly  1/.,  to 
on  their  return  to  Jerusalem, 
sheikh,  one  of  the  noblestrlooking  fellows  I 
tr,  aceompanied  us  out  of  the  town  with  four 
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others.  We  hoped  to  have  had  him  the  whole  way^ 
and,  from  what  we  saw  of  his  manners,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  a  gratification ;  but  he  soon  handed 
.  us  over  to  his  lieutenant,  and  left  us,  to  return  to 
the  village  where  his  family  was  established.  I  was 
informed  that  his  wife  was  a  very  beautiful  woman^ 
and  that  she  received  the  visits  of  strangers  with 
great  pleasure,  as  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing a  magnificent  costume.  The  sheikh  was 
much  flattered  at  my  asking  permission  to  visit  her, 
and  said. he  would  have  all  ready  for  our  reception, 
on  returning  from  our  excursion ;  which,  with  much 
grace,  and  the  politeness  of  unquestionable  ^^  na- 
ture's true  nobility,"  he  hoped  would  be  agreeable. 

December  13^A.  It  was  not  far  from  noon  when 
we  left  Jerusalem  by  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
crossed  the  brook  Kedrou,  now  dry,  in  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehosaphat,  near  the  chapel  where  is  said 
to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary*  Passii^  over 
the  southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from 
whence  is  the  finest  view  of  Jerusalem,  opposite  to 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  temple  wall,  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  small  village  of  Bethany ;  so  poor  and 
wretched  now,  yet  so  rich  in  the  recollection  of  the 
miracle  which  has  such  a  pathetic  hold  on  the  heart 
of  every  Christian.      The  place  is  considered  holy 

g  3 
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f  tbe  Turks ;  altliough  I  cannot  f^ree  with 
fugent,  "that  it  answers,  in  every  respect, 
cription  ^ven  of  it  in  the  text ;  which  says, 
nguishing  it«  appearance  from  that  of  the 
ipulchres  thereabouts,  '  it  was  a  cave ;  and  a 
ly  upon  it.' "  The  entrance  is  by  an  f^)erti)re 
ide  of  the  hill,  by  which  you  descend  about 
■five  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock,  into  a  narrow 
mean  passage,  partly  vaulted  with  hewn 
and  partly  cut  in  the  solid  stone.     This  ter- 

in  aTaulted  chamber,  which  to  me  appeared 

been  constructed  of  hewn  blocks  and  stuo- 
[n  it  were  niches ;  one  of  which  is  very  like  a 

that  had  been  closed  by  slabs ;  formerly 
ig  light  and  air,  possibly  from  the  &ce  of 
:ged  hill,  as  the  descent  appeared  to  turn 

the  declivity.  In  this  vault  we  were  shown 
IS  called  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  which  is  not 
an  four  feet  tdx  inches  long,  and  raised  about 
ii,  above  the  ground.  In  the  floor  is  an  open- 
line  to  another  vaulted  chamber  beneath, 
tly  also  built  or  cased  with  hewn  stone, 
after  leaving  Bethany  the  route  lay  among 
I  hare  hills,  more  desolate  than  the  imagina- 
1  conceive.  Two  shepherd  boys  were  the 
nan  beings  we  encountered ;  and  the  summits 
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of  one  or  two  hills  scantily  tinged  with  green  received 
our  fiurewell  to  yegetation,  except  in  the  occasional 
appearance  of  some  bushes  of  the  nubk,  a  very 
thorny  shrub. 

The  rocks^  brilliant  with  yaried  colours,  increased 
in  ruggedness,  till  we  reached  a  terrific  goi^  or 
rayine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  brook  foamed 
and  struggled  to  reach  a  goal  far  beyond  that  of 
the  ordinary  destination  of  rivers.  The  precipitous 
clifl&y  hollowed  into  numberless  caves,  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  men,  whose  hearts  and  minds,  scathed 
by  wild  passions,  found  congenial  responses  in  the 
horrors  of  the  glen« 

The  road  to  Jericho  descends  rapidly  in  this 
gloomy  valley.  At  a  sharp  turn  of  it,  where  the 
calcareous  cliffs  are  perpendicular  on  the  left  hand, 
my  fiiithful  little  companion,  the  aneroid  barometer^ 
showed  that  we  were  at  or  near  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  gorge  soon  after  this  widens  out  and  shows 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  El  Ghor,  still  far  below  us, 
bounded  by  the  distant  and  rugged  mountains  of  the 
Abarim  and  of  Moab;  the  counterpart  apparentiy 
of  those  among  which  we  were  journeying ;  but  at 
what  depth  or  at  what  distance  the  '^  strangeness  of 
the  scenery  ^  afforded  no  plue  for  estimation. 
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The  brook  cuts  ita  deep  and  winding  forroV 
through  the  alluviftl  and  imperceptibly  declining 
plain  to  the  Jordan;  the  course  of  which  river  is 
marked  by  the  dim,  and  in  these  sad  regions  unusual, 
line  of  vegeta^on  which  skirts  its  banks. 

jed  the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  and  portions  of 
:  aqueduct,  with  a  strong  cement  lining 
t.  This  fine  work  reappeared  at  several 
>ur  descent  to  what  are  called  the  ruins 
,  where  we  saw  numerous  ancient  founda- 
3ome  Saracenic  remains, 
height  near  the  termination  of  the  aque- 
'iew  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  surround- 
itouB  mounting,  lighted  with  the  lurid  rays 
ing  sun,  was  more  extraordinary  than  I  had 
Id  in  landscape  effect  It  seemed  to  be 
supernatural;  as  if  the  sun  deemed  that 
was  expected  of  him  in  requiring  his  rays 
i  and  gladden  depths  far  below  the  bosom 
m. 

lious  fountain  of  Aia  es  Sultan,  surrounded 
trees,  the  nubk,  is  a  most  delightful 
n  to  a  ride  so  fatiguing  and  sultry.  These 
3  shade  and  some  protection  to  the  mieer- 
e  of  Kiha,  the  representative  of  the  once 
;  city  of  Jeridio. 
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Here  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  passed  a  very 
cold  and  uncomfortable  night ;  which  was  not  im- 
proved by  the  incessant  talking  of  our  Arabs,  dis- 
cussing their  peculiar  politics  with  their  firiends; 
the  crying  of  more  babies  than  I  could  have  cal- 
culated on  meeting  in  such  a  small  village;  the 
barking  of  dogs ;  the  confusion  caused  by  our  horses 
breaking  loose,  for  the  pleasure  of  kicking  and  biting 
each  other;  so  that  we  were  not  sorry  to  resume 
our  journey  long  before  daylight. 

On  approaching  the  river  Jordan  the  sun  rose  in 
great  splendour,  lighting  up  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
while  those  of  Moab  were  clothed  in  the  coldest 
mists,  marking  out  a  succession  of  levels  on  their 
sides. 

The  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  was  over  a 
strongly  inclined  plain,  which,  in  perpendicular  de- 
scent from  our  encampment,  is  several  hundred 
feet. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  descends  by 
breaks  or  banks  in  the  alluvial  soil,  showing  the 
indications  of  former  levels*  Corresponding  banks 
were  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  We  arrived  at 
the  place  of  the  pilgrims,  called  El  Meshra  by  the 
Arabs ;  a  lovely  bend  of  the  river,  bordered  by  willows 
and  tamarisks,  which  are  cleared  away  at  this  place 
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!  approach  of  the  pilgrim ;  and  beyond,  it 
biy  thinned  hj  them,  as  each  man  cute  a 
Dsel^  and  doubtleas  a  few  for  his  friends, 
lU  events  by  the  bnndles  we  carried  off. 
B  trae  spot  connected  with  remiiuBcences 
poufl  import,  it  is  well  chosen  for  the  de- 
'ance  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  fiock 
the,  though  sometimes  the  incautions  or 
ithfiil  are  carried  away  by  the  stream.  It 
r  scene ;  the  trees  gilded  with  the  morning 
rgeously  reflected  in  the  turbid  water, 
I  the  Tiber,"  rushing  silently  but  with 
less;  so  that  the  inclination  of  the  un- 
ace  was  very  iq^iarent,  and  proved  its 
it.  It  had,  however,  no  other  peculiarity 
nd  might  have  been  a  pretty  bend  of  a 
tere.  It  was  here  about  fifty  yards  wide 
\ka  ten  feet  high.  We  had  been  desirous 
',  the  windings  of  the  river  to  its  embott- 
ir  guides,  however,  positively  refttsed  to 
that  way ;  and  not  under^ianding  their 
rebelled  agunst  remonstrance,  till  the 
ture  of  dke  ground  showed  that  it  waa 
and  we  were  glad  to  extricate  ourselves 
them  on  a  higher  and  firmer  track.  At 
eon  travellers  have  been  able  to  do  what 
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we  failed  in.  "We  saw  great  numbers  of  uniyalve 
shells  strewn  about^  whicli  I  regret  not  to  have  ex- 
amined. The  fringe  of  Irees  bordering  the  river 
diminished  as  it  neared  the  sea. 

We  crossed  some  long,  straight  lines,  like  raised 
beaches  or  newly  macadamised  roads,  covered  with 
pebbles.  On  reaching  the  margin  of  the  sea,  which 
had  a  beach  of  similar  appearance,  we  had  to  ride  to 
the  eastward  some  little  distance  to  reach  the  spot 
where  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  shoots  its  turbid 
waters  into  the  clear  blue  water  of  the  sea,  between 
two  jetty-like  banks  of  mud  of  its  own  formation. 
The  discoloration  of  the  water  could  be  seen  far 
firom  the  shore. 

Some  of  our  party  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  found  it 
extraordinarily  buoyant  Not  being  able  to  sink  lower 
than  the  chest,  they  thought  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  be  drowned.* 

Some  ducks  were  disturbed  by  our  riding  along 
the  shore.  They  half  flew  and  half  swam  for  some 
distance,  as  usual  before  rising.  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  but  think  M.  Van  der  Yelde  was  deceived 
when  he  thought  he  saw  ducks  diving.  Some  other 
little  birds  flew  across. 

'  It  ifl  extraordinary  that  other  trayellen  have  said  they 
found  no  greater  buoyancy  in  this  sea  than  in  the  ocean. 
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The  beach  is  formed  of  coarae  aand  with  flat  peb- 
bles of  bitumioous  ehale  and  fragmenta  of  Lydian 
stone.  This  shelves  gradually  under  water,  bo  that 
our  bathers  could  not  plunge  in. 

irds  the  north-west  angle  of  the  sea  is  a  small 
'ith  a  heap  of  rough  stones, 
baerved,  as  moat  travellere  have,  a  prodigious 
ing  from  the  sea,  heightening  the  aerial  tints 
nee,  so  aa  completely  to  efface  the  outline 
mountains  to  the  southward,  although  the 
'  was  very  fine.  This  was  ocular  demon- 
of  the  acUvity  of  evaporation,  which,  from  a 
depressed  so  far  below  the  usual  level,  works 
ireased  energy.  This  probably  led  Maltebnia 
"volumes  of  smoke  are  sometimes  seen  to 
rom  Lake  Asphaltites ;  "  and  Brochard,  who 
the  lake  in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that 
Id  it  "fiaming  and  tmoking  like  the  mouth  of 

mountains  on  both  shores,  as  far  as  the  eye 
each,  were  rugged  and  precipitous  in  the 
;;  rising  with  forms  never  seen  on  the 
Y  borders  of  lakes,  as  if  the  depths  of  this 
sea  had  been  prematurely  laid  bare  before 

TipL  Ter.  Sanct.,  pt.  i.  c  viii.  35.  Quoted  from  Jol^fe't 
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they  had  been  prepared  to  assume  their  new  cha- 
racter of  dry  land.  The  cliffs  seemed  to  be  rent  into 
ravines,  on  leaving  the  water's  edge;  in  receding,  they 
rose  into  innumerable  peaks,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  group  themselves  in  successive  plateaux.^ 

On  leaving  the  sea  at  this  part,  we  returned  to 
the  mountains  by  a  different  route,  passing  through, 
we  may  suppose,  the  site  of  Joshua's  camp  at  Gilgal. 
Here  are  some  patches  of  vegetation,  cane  brakes, 
with  an  appearance  of  swampy  ground. 

We  soon  came  among  a  succession  of  sand-hills, 
having  generally  flat  tops  and  other  indications  of 
sedunentary  deposits,  but  with  precipitous  flanks* 
These  continued,  as  we  rose,  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain;  but  they  became  less  strongly 
marked  in  horizontal  layers;  they  gradually  lost 
their  flat  capping,  their  outline  was  more  rugged,  and 
the  fine  sand  of  which  the  lower  hills  were  composed 
gave  place  to  a  coarser  kind,  mingled  with  stones, 

^  **  The  many  little  shells  which  are  found  around  the  margin 
of  the  sea  are  those  of  land  helices,  and  a  few  dead,  whitened, 
fresh-water  specimens  of  melania,  from  the  yallej  of  Jordan, 
or  that  river  itself.  There  are  certainly  no  living  moUusks 
whatever  visible  in  the  water  of  the  sea.**  —  Scripture  Lands, 
Bev,  W,  J.  Woodcock^  p.  211. 

A  gentleman  told  me  that,  while  bathing  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
he  was  bitten  by  something  like  a  crab,  which  he  unfortunately 
destroyed. 
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that  increased  to  fragments  of  rocks.  At  lengthy 
being  broken  up  by  rayines^  the  contimiitj  of  level 
was  only  to  be  detected  in  a  general  sense ;  and  when 
seen  from  a  distance  in  a  wider  range,  was  most 
strongly  marked  in  similar  conformations  on  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Moab  and  Gilead.  In  fact, 
the  impression  or  idea  of  horizontality  seemed  to 
force  itself  everywhere  on  my  observation^  as  it 
had  previously  done^  especially  when  seen  by  the 
settling  mists  of  the  early  morning. 

These  features,  so  different  to  anything  I  had 
witnessed  in  the  many  mountainous  countries  I  haye 
travelled  in,  naturally  excited  astonishment  and 
curiosity,  and  dwelt  strongly  on  my  mind.  If  the 
attention  of  others  have  not  been  drawn  to  them,  it 
may  be,  perhaps,  because  they  may  not  have  seen 
them  under  the  same  circumstance  of  mist,  light, 
and  shade,  or  the  prominence  of  some  feature  forcing 
itself  on  observation,  as  it  did  on  mine. 

But  while  the  extreme  wildness  and  singularity  in 
aspect  of  the  scenery  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Lake  Asphaltites  of  the  ancients,  must  have  been 
known  in  all  ages,  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  its 
depression,  at  all  events,  was  not  noticed  till  the 
visit  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beck  in  1837.  The 
fact,  however,  was  soon  established  by  scientific  ob- 
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servations ;  and  althongli  the  discrepancies  between 
the  first  and  the  most  recent  observers  have  been 
greats  there  can. now  be  no  doubt  that  the  surface  of 
this  inland  sea  is  not  less  than  1^300  feet  below 
the  leyel  of  the  Mediterranean. 

TraTellers  have  hitherto  ventured  to  say  but  little 
on  the  probable  cause  and  modus  operandi  of  this 
accident  of  nature.  Few,  indeed,  have  addressed 
themselves  frankly  to  the  subject;  some,  possibly, 
from  having  been  hampered  with  the  presumed 
necessity  of  connecting  it  with  the  catastrophe 
recorded  in  Genesis.  Thus  Warburton  says,  "  The 
damned  cities  of  the  plain  are  seething  below  its 
waters."  Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  says  **  Every- 
thing favours  the  supposition  that  the  guilty  cities 
stood  on  the  southern  plain,  between  Usdom  and 
the  mountains  of  Moab.  The  northern  part  must 
have  been  always  water,  or  the  plain  have  sunk  at 
the  time  of  the  catastrophe.^'  .  •  •  *'  To  the  north  was 
the  calm  and  motionless  sea,  while  many  fathoms 
deep  in  the  slimy  mud  beneath  it  lie  embedded  the 
ruins  of  the  ill-fated  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
He  even  said  of  the  inhabitants  o{  Kerek,  the 
descendants  of  Lot,  ^'  They  all,  men  and  women, 
seemed  to  have  impressed  on  their  features  the 
curse  of  their  incestuous  origin." 
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Othere ',  io  theoriaing  on  the  subject,  have  combined 
the  wni^e  account  of  die  agency  of  fire  recorded  in 
I  xix.  24.  as  the  cause  of  destructioo,  with  a 
sd  inimdation  that  was  brought  about  by  it. 
lis  they  appear  to  follow  the  ancient  popular 
ecorded  by  Strabo  *,  that  Ae  country  around 
!  had  been  under  the  action  of  fire.  Of  which 
ofs  adduced,  among  others,  "  were  certain 
ear  Massada  which  had  been  hardened  and 
I  by  fire ;  some  crevices ;  rocks  from  which 
pitch ;  hot  springs,  of  which  the  fetid  smell 
ceived  far  off ;  here  and  there  places  formerly 
id  totally  destroyed ;  so  that  if  we  may  believe 
.ditiou  spread  in  the  country,  according  to 
iiirteen  towns  or  cities  formerly  existed  in 
laces ;  and  they  say  that  the  ruins  of  their 
ilis  Sodom  still  remained  and  were  sixty 
n  circumference;  earthquakes,  irruptions  of 
hot,  bituminous,  and  sulphurous  springs 
ised  the  lake  to  overflow  its  banks,  rocks 
fire ;  and  that  it  was  then  these  cities  had 
fallowed  up  or  abandoned  by  all  those  who 
)cape  from  them." 
very   reverend   and   learned    Dean   of    St 

'  Appendix,  B.  1.  and  2. 

"  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  233.  (fV.  (nuw.) 
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Paul's  combining  another  passage  of  Scripture 
(Gen.  xiiL  v.  10.),  sajs,  "  The  vaUej  of  the  Jordan 
in  which  were  situated  the  cities  of  Sodom^  Gomor- 
rah^ Adme^  Tseboim,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated. 
It  is  most  probable  that  \he  river  then  flowed  in 
a  deep  and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a  regular 
descent,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil 
broken  and  undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur.  These  inflammable  substances,  set  on  fire 
by  lightning,  caused  a  tremendous  convulsion ;  the 
watercourses,  both  the  river  and  the  canals  hj 
which  the  land  was  extensively  irrigated,  burst 
their  banks;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were 
perhaps  built  from  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
sou,  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery 
inundation;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been 
compared  to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well-watered 
corn-fields  of  the  Nile,  became  a  dead  and  fetid 
lake." ' 

This  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  whole  plain 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  composed 
of  bitumen,  for  which,  with  great  deference  I  must 
say,  Z  cannot  discover  sufficient  authority. 

^  Hist  of  the  Jews.     See  also  Malta  Brun,  Precis  de  la 
G^g.  torn.  iii.  p.  151. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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ho  attribute  the  deetniction  of  the  cities 
auses,  have  preseed  into  their  ai^^ument 
}  indication  of  volcanic  agency  to  which 
refer  the  catastrophe, 
e  in  Blight  traces  of  igneous  rocks,  in 
iulphurous  exhalations,  or  in  the  maaaea 
found  on  the  margin,  or  floating  on 
of  the  lake,  less  abundantly  now  than 
lire  indications  of  volcanic  agency  com- 
ecent 

un  aaya :  The  valley  of  Uie  Jordan  ofiera 
}  of  volcanoes :  the  bituminous  and  sul 
ter  of  the  Lake  Asphaltitea,  the  lava  and 
own  out  upon  ita  banks,  and  the  warm- 
iberias,  show  that  this  valley  haa  been 
of  a  Are  not  yet  extinguished.  Volumes 
re  often  observed  to  escape  from  Lake 
,    and   new    crevices   are   found   on   its 

I  can  discover  by  observation  or  research 
ons  of  others,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
)resBion,  at  all  events,  haa  not  been  the 

Buch  agency.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  made 
1  survey  of  this  remarkable  district  from 
maon  as  far  as  to  the  commencement  of 
Arabah  has  pven  very  full  details,  which 
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I  think  set  the  matter  at  rest^  so  far  as  recent  action 
is  concerned^  and  separate  the  geological  from  the 
historical  catastrophe. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  depression, 
in  which  we  find  this  inland  sea,  was  originally 
formed  by  some  subterranean  movement,  in  common 
with  the  general  production  of  mountains  and 
valleys  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  ought,  I  imi^ine, 
to  be  admitted  that  it  was  only  a  part  of  a  very 
large  operation,  which  included  also  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  and  the  Bed  Sea;  since  they  are  in  the 
same  line  of  action,  and  in  some  respects  are 
simUar. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  proved  by  scientific  men, 
that  not  only  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  vol- 
canic change  has  taken  place  during  the  historic 
period,  but  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  show 
that  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  ever  been  the 
focus  of  any  volcanic  action.  There  are  indeed  hot 
springs  on  its  margin,  and  bitumen  is  reported  to 
have  been  seen  floating  on  its  waters  in  large 
masses,  in  ancient  times.  ^  Strabo  says,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  bitumen  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  Lake 
Sirbon  (Asphaltites).     But  Belaud  thinks  that  the 

'  Appendix,  C.  1. 
X  2 
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onded  the  laJce  of  Judes  with  another 
and  they  attributed  to  it  the  qoali- 
perly  belonged  to  the  Babylonian  lake 
nt  Tiflitors  always  speak  of  bitumen 

I  being  found  on  the  shores.*     I  only 

II  pebbles  of  bituminous  shale;  and 
}ne,  which  I  picked  up,  and  thought 

or  jet,  proved  to  be  Lydian  stone, 
ich  I  believed  to  have  been  emitted 
he  flame,  was  left  by  the  tmoke  of  the 
may  have  been  the  case  with  other 

sulphurous  vapour,  said  to  be  emitted 
ind  on  the  banks. 

Q  found  floating  could  not  have  been 
by  the  Jordan  from  the  volcanic 
le  Lake  Tiberias;  because  that  sub- 
s  found  in  the  pits  near  Haebeya  is 
met  than  water,  and  therefore  could 
Dd  through  Lake  Tiberias,  accord- 
Epitome  Dionig,  p.  3S3 ,  quoted  bj  Belandnf, 
-6. 

n  ii  stud  bj  the  Arabs  to  flow  down  the  face 
the  eutern  shore,  falling  offwheD  a  mass  is 
the  earthquake  of  Ist  January,  1837,  a  piece 
teventy  men  to  stand  on  it  was  found  floaUng. 
I  piece  thrown  on  the  shore  in  1834,  aRer  an 
1  not  been  known  in  the  sea." — SU>.  St*. 
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ing  to  Dr.  Anderson  *,  who  declares  that  '^  we  haye 
no  authoritatiye  evidence  from  historical  testimony^ 
or  existing  vestiges^  that  the  H0I7  Land  was  ever 
visited  by  volcanic  action,  properly  so  called,  since 
the  first  history  of  man."^  This  was  the  result  of 
his  geological  survey  of  Palestine ;  nevertheless,  re- 
ferring to  the  general  features  of  the  country,  this 
gentleman,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bobinson  and  Mr.  Van  der 
Yelde,  shows  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Tiberias,  with  the  mountain  of  Saphet  as  a  centre, 
there  are  considerable  traces  of  volcanic  action  in 
basalt,  lavas,  hot  springs,  bitimien  pits,  &c.  South 
of  Abadiyah  these  disappear  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  are  not  seen  again  north  of  the  latitude 
of  Akabah.' 

On  the  eastern  side,  however,  they  are  foimd  in 
abundance,  though  at  a  great  distance,  north-east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  region  of  Lejah  in  Trachonitis, 
according  to  Mr.  Porter.^     The  intermediate  moun- 


^  Appendix,  C.  1.  ^  Appendix,  C.  2. 

'  Appendix,  C.  3. 

*  "  The  phjsical  features  of  the  Lejah  present  the  most  sin- 
gular phenomena  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  to  which  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  parallel  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Safa ;  it  is  wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which  seems  to 
have  issued  from  innumerable  pores  in  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  thence,  in  a  liquid  state,  to  have  flowed  out  on  everjr  side 

&  8 
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h  sides  of  the  Ghor,  Beem-  to  be  princi- 
loue  in  their  fonnatioiu 
roofe  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  vhole 
«  admitted,  then  the  popular  beUef  that 
[Gen.  ziii.  10.)  alluded  to  the  valley  at 
d  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wady  Arabah, 
t  the  ground ;  since  the  River  Jordan 
'  have  reached  so  far,  having  a  salt 
,  and  moreover  the  slope  of  that  valley 
ntion  to  its  course. 

plftin  yrat  coveted.  Before  cooling,  it  was  igi- 
Serce  and  powerful  tempest,  or  other  luch  force, 
«red  bj  intenial  motions  and  vibrations.  The 
rom  which  the  lav&  was  projected,  are  still  seen, 
rave-iike  upect  of  a  thick  liquid  which  cools 
ir  is  agitated  while  cooling.  There  are  in  manj 
mres  and  cavities  in  the  solid  mass;  while  in 
i  jagged  hetq»,  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
it«d  to  flow,  but  to  have  been  rent  b;  other 
ve  cracked  in  cooling.  The  rock  has  protuber- 
IJke  air-bubblea ;  is  verj  heavj,  and  has  a  roe- 
en  struck.  I  did  not  perceive  anj  approach  to 
fstaJlised  basalt."— Jiwrn.  ofSae.  Lit.  No.  12., 

>.,  "  And  tbe  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from 
oroest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza ;  as  thou  goest  unto 
imorrafa,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto 
if  this  Lasha  be  identical  with  Lejah,  the  roost 
of  Trachonitts,  a  fair  inference  would  place  tbe 
ta  neighbourhood ;  and  though  the  verae  is  a 
the  boundaries  of  Canaan,  it  maj  also  be  con- 
ibeticnllj  including  the  trans -Jordanic  poaaea- 
euben,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasoeh. 
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The  advocates j  therefore,  of  either  hypothesis— 
Bamely,  those  who  imagine  that  hj  some  great  con-« 
vulsion  affecting  the  Dead  Sea,  the  "  cities  of  the 
plain"  were  submerged  by  its  waters,  those  who 
believe  that  the  catastrophe  of  their  destruction  was 
brought  about  by  the  simple  agency  of  volcanic 
fire  (unless  we  look  to  the  Lejah  for  the  source), 
and  they  who  adopt  the  idea  of  their  combined 
action  —  appear  to  me  to  be  in  error ;  since  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Holy  Writ  is,  that  this  destruc- 
tion was  the  direct  visitation  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
who  sent  fire  from  heaven  to  consummate  their 
doom.  '^  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and 
upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire,  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven."  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  In  this  visitation, 
therefore,  we  should  not  look  for  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  natural  causes,  which  run  the  course  He 
has  appointed  for  them,  and  which,  possibly,  had 
their  commencement  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that 
awful  punishment  of  the  sins  of  nations;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  we  witness  at 
the  present  day,  may  have  been  familiar  to  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pentapolis.  But  I  have 
the  presumption  to  go  farther.  I  not  only  believe 
that  the  two  catastrophes  were  totally  independent 
of  each  other ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  po- 

s  4 
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pulnr  and  long-eetabliehed  belief  wbicli  has  a 
the  nlaio  at  the  eoutbem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  aa  the 
se  cities,  is  totally  in  error,  baaed  ori- 
ignorance  of  the  extraordinary  physical 
>f  the  region  in  question.  This  having 
tinued  to  within  the  present  time,  may 
5  the  duration  of  the  error ;  but  now  that 
*  experimental  science  has  descended  into 
ns,  and  has  explained  the  pheaomenon,  it 
il  that  old  associations  still  keep  np  the 

h  much  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those 
-e  influenced  by  these  associations,  that  I 
3t  see  that  the  few  passages  bearing  on 
oly  Scriptures  warrant  the  assumption  of 
y  as  the  site  of  those  cities ;  and  I  am 
in  my  opinions  by  the  learned  Keland.' 

imonlj  beliered  that  the  Lake  Asphaltitea  -waa 
be  Buinc  time  trben  Sodom,  &c.,  «ere  overthrown 
that  they  were  covered  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
i  lake.  But  tbie  opinion  does  Dot  seem  to  be  sup- 
;ht  reason.  I  know  that  reference  is  made  to 
where  it  is  written  concerning  the  kings  of  Sodom, 
ese  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
salt  sea ; "  but  bere  nothing  is  said,  except  that 
Siddim,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  aderwards  was 
which  I  do  not  deny  ;  for  that  valley  might 
undated  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  itself,  or  by  the 
if  the  Jordan,  or  by  subterraneous  waters ;  con- 
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The  first  which  introduces  them  to  our  know- 
ledge  is  in  Gen.  xiiL  In  ver.  3.  Abram  "  went  on 
his  journeys  from  the  souths  even  to  Beth-el,  unto 
the  same  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  be- 
ginning, between  Beth-el  and  Hai,"  and  Lot  accom- 
panied him.     Thej  both  were  rich  in  "  flocks  and 

cerning  which,  because  it  is  uncertain  how  and  when  it  hap- 
pened, it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything.  The  inspired  writer 
does  not  say  that  these  five  cities,  Sodom  and  the  rest,  were 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Siddim ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  gathered  from  that  passage,  that  the  king  of  those  five 
cities,  where  they  had  collected  an  army,  had  marched  towards 
the  vaUey  of  Siddim ;  which,  if  any  one  should  wish  to  translate 
these  words  in  the  valley,  it  will  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
For  the  valley  of  Siddim  will  be  different  from  that  region  in 
which  their  five  cities  were  situated  ;  for  the  sake  of  example, 
the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  &c.,  marched  against 
their  enemies,  and  were  assembled  in  Holland,  because  those 
cities  were  of  Holland  ;  so  that  it  might  in  truth  be  said,  that 
the  citizens  of  those  cities  were  assembled  in  that  place  where 
is  now  the  Haarlem  Lake ;  and  from  thence  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  Haarlem  Lake  was  difierent  from  the  place  in  which 
these  cities  were  situated.  Besides,  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
volume  there  is  clearly  no  mention  of  Ihe  submerging  of  those 
cities,  neither  in  the  place  where  the  catastrophe  is  related,  nor 
where  the  finger  is  pointed  to  it  by  the  Prophets  (Gen.  xix.  24.). 
God  is  said  to  have  rained  over  it  sulphur  and  fire,  and  to  have 
overturned  the  cities  and  the  plain  (note  this :  also  (ren.  xiii.  3. 
not  ptDp  not  the  valley  of  Siddim),  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  and  the  produce  of  the  ground;  and  Commote  (P), 
Abraham  saw  that  region  smoking  like  a  furnace.  Nothing 
here  of  an  overflowing, — nothing  here  of  an  inundation;  but 
the  contrary  to  these  things,  sulphur,  fire,  smoke,  an  over- 
throw, &c.  &c.  —  Rehmdus,  Pal.  lUust  p.  254. 
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-ad  there  was  strife  between  their  respective 
).  (ver.  8.)  "  And  Abnun  said  unto  Lot, 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  tiiee  and 
!r,  9.)  "  l8  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?" 
)  "  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every 
efore  Hie  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  ajid  Go- 
aven  as  the  garden  of  the  liord."  (ver,  11.) 
Liot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan ;  and 
neyed  east,  and  they  separated  themselves 
Tomthe  other."  (ver.  12.)  "  Abram  dwelled 
nd  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities 
un,  and  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom." 
!r  in  the  days  of  Lot's  migration,  if  the 
configuration  of  the  region  was  the  same, 
'  the  same,  could  the  Jordan  have  watered 
!y  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  stopped 
lalt  basin  into  which  it  then,  as  now,  lost  its 
I  waters.  And  if  that  southern  valley  was 
lie,  it  must  have  been  rendered  eo  by  streams 
the  south,  and  flowing  northwards  in  a 
opposite  to  the  Jordan,  and,  like  it,  losing 
«rs  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

e  must  bear  in  mind,  that  misapprehension 
this  case  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
'  the  Jordan,  in  those  days,  loas  continued 
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south  of  the  Dead  Sea  through  the  Wady  Arabah  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  celebrated  traveller  Burck- 
hardt,  not  being  aware  of  the  great  depression  of 
the  two  Ghors^  through  which  he  supposed  the  Jor- 
dan to  have  flowed^  may  well  be  excused  in  having 
fallen  into  this  error.  But  after  it  was  discoveredi 
a  vague  belief  was  still  entertained  that  such  might 
have  been  its  course ;  though  a  little  reflection  would 
have  shown  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility  in  the 
present  state  of  the  region.  This  was  not  proved 
till  the  French  traveller,  the  Count  de  Bertou, 
passed  through  the  whole  valley,  and  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  its  upward  slope,  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah* 

It  appears  that  Lot  separated  firom  Abram  because 
there  was  no  room  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  he 
went  to  a  country  which  he  chose,  because  he  saw 
that  it  was  fertile  ''as  the  garden  of  the  Lord** 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
That  land  was  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  it  was 
east  of  the  point  from  whence  he  beheld  it ;  there- 
fore he  journeyed  in  that  direction  in  order  to  reach 
it,  and  he  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom,  of 
course  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  pasture  ground. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
could  not  have  seen  nor  reached  the  south  end  of 
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the  Dead  Sea  by  looking  or  traTelling  east  from 
Bethel ;  neither  could  the  valley  south  of  the  Dead 
Jordan,  because  it 
would  have  offered 
that  river,  if  even 
tercept  and  destroy 
le  position  he  ohose 
be  presumed  that 
<  say,  to  the  east  of 
ISea. 

that  in  the  same 
hat  is  to  say,  east 
—  lay  the  country 
)le ; "  BO  called  by 
of  Moab,  who  oc- 
the  passage  of  the 


tbemselves  "the 
o  the  Hebrew  form 
;  and  from  the  per- 
?ith  the  8HETTA  of 
oplished  lady  Miss 
tiis  formidable  race 


s  to  bear  out  my  own 
IX,  ptate  tbat  we  differ, 
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with  the  tribe  of  Bephaim  known  in  Scripture  as  the 
Emim,  one  of  whose  cities  is  called  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 
Shaveh  Eoriathaim^  the  double  city  of  Shaveh  ^ ;  and 
the  metropolitan  yale  of  Shittim  is  also  called  (ver.  1 7.) 
**  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king^s  dale." 
Therefore  this  name>  Shittim,  is  not  intended  to  de- 
signate a  city,  but  the  whole  country,  called  after- 
wards the  plains  of  Moab,  and  it  is  identical  with 
the  name  Siddim,  as  the  d  and  the  t,  the  s  and  sh, 
are  interchangeable.' 

This  royal  vale  is  where  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
Abram ;  and  Lot  looking  east  from  Bethel  could  see 
the  land  about  it,  and  he  journeyed  to  it  when  he 
*' pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom."    But  between 

at  present,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  *^  five  cities." 
(See  t/btint.  of  Sac,  Lit,  April,  1852.)  I  should  be  very  proud 
of  her  accession  to  my  opinions. 

1  Appendix,  C.  4. 

'  *^  I  apprehend  that  the  vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  the  metro- 
polis of  this  people  (the  children  of  Sheth)  once  laj,  b  only  an 
orthographic  variation  of  the  same  name  (Shittim).  In  this 
case,  the  historian  appears  to  have  transcribed  the  form  of  the 
name  literally,  from  a  more  ancient  record ;  perhaps  in  one 
embodied  from  an  old  and  limited  alphabet,  which,  like  the 
Egyptian,  did  not  recognise  such  shades  of  sound  as  d  and  t ; 
whereas,  in  his  personal  narrative,  he  wrote  the  name  as  he 
heard  it  pronounced  in  the  country.  Both  these  orthographies 
are  equally  well  represented  in  the  Egyptian  form  of  this  name, 
with  which  Moses  was  no  doubt  well  acquainted."  —  Jaum. 
Sae,  Lit.  April,  1852. 
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Bethel  and  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is 
interrening  tlie  whole  length  of  that  sea ;  and  tlie 
mountains  of  the  wUderaess  of  Judah  would  also  in- 
t  his  sight  in  that  direction. 
18, 1  presume,  that  Siddim  and  the  Fentapolis 
not  have  been  there,  and  that  the  battle-field 
)ur  kings  with  five  "  (Gen.  xiv.  9.)  was  the 
u  where  "  Chedorlaomer  smote  the  Emim 
,veh  Kiriathsim"  in  the  fourteenth  year,  when 
oished  all  the  confederated  Kapha  and  other 
i,  from  Asht&roth  TCnmaim  to  Mount  Seir. 
xiv.  5.) 

in,  on  the  return  of  Abram  from  *'  the 
ter  of  Chedorlaomer,  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
at  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king'?  • 

Therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  city  of 
1  was  in  or  near  this  valley.  At  the  same 
ind  apparently  at  the  same  place  (Gen.  xiv. 
'  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem  ',  brought  forth 
and  wine."  The  natural  inference  from  this 
e  and  the  context  would  be,  that  Salem  was 
of  the  same  race  of  Kapha,  probably  of  the 

em  was  by  Bome  thought  ta  be  Jerasalem  ;  bj  others,  a 
ScTthopoliB,  where  a  ruin,  called  Melchisedek'e  palace, 
mu  in  the  time  of  Jerome. — Dean  Milnuait  Hut.  of 
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Zuzim^  the  then  dominant  tribe  ^ ;  and  consequently 
was  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea^  and  was  not 
Jerusalem ;  which  is  sidd  by  Manetho  to  have  been 
built  by  the  remnant  of  the  Shepherds,  who  were 
driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Theban  kings« 

Again  (in  Numb,  xxxiii.  47.)  we  find,  that  the 
Israelites  ^^  pitched  their  tents  in  the  mountains  of 
Abarim,  before  Nebo."  (ver.  48.)  "  And  they  de- 
parted from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  and  pitched 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan,  near  Jericho.** 
(ver.  49.)  "  And  they  pitched  by  Jordan,  from 
Beth-Jeshimoth,  even  unto  Abel-Shittim,  in  the 
plains  of  Moab." 

Agidn  (Josh.  iL  1.):  ^'And  Joshua  the  son  of 
'  Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy  secretly, 

1  "  The  Egyptians  designate  the  (Rapha)  nation  coUectiyely 
the  8HAS*u,  which  corresponds  to  the  Si^c  of  Manetho,  and 
the  D^TIt  Zuz-im  of  Scripture.  Manetho  alone  has  preserved 
the  royal  prefix  'Yc  Huk,  by  which  the  elder  tribe  distinguished 
its  chief,  who,  as  head  of  the  whole  Rapha  people,  took  the 
lead  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  He  says  these  people  called 
themselves  TK-trwc ;  which  he  interprets  **  Royal  Shepherds^ 
because  *Tc  signifies  a  king,  and  So^Ci  a  shepherd.  This  epithet, 
*XKy  appears,  in  Scripture,  as  the  title  of  the  sovereign  of 
Bashan,  chief  of  the  Zuzim,  Swc>  or  shas'u  ;  for  the  Hebrew 
H^y  Houg  (Og)  is  a  very  fair  attempt  to  imitate  the  native 
word  which  Manetho  endeavours  to  render  in  Greek  letters  by 
*Y«  Huk." — See  Miss  Corbaux^s  Paper  on  the  Zuzim  in  the 
Journal  of  Sac,  Lit  January,  1852, 
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ing,  go  view  the  laad,  even  Jericho."    (chap.  iii. 

"  And  Joshua  rose  early  m  the  morning; 
[  they  removed  from  Shittim  and  came  to  Joidan, 
and  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  lodged  there 
ore  they  passed  over." 

Sere,  then,  we  have  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
:  strategical  positions  of  the  army  of  the  children 
Israel,  immediately  preceding  the  first  military 
irations  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance,  which 
y  came  expressly  to  conquer.  At  one  day's 
rch  Irom  the  Jordan  the  vanguard  was  at  Beth- 
ihimoth,  the  nearest  point  to  the  ford  of  t(je  river, 

the  rear  at  "  Abel-Shittim,  in  the  pl^na  of 
ab ; "  from  whence  he  sent  the  spies.  Therefore 
el-Shittim,  or  Siddim,  is  clearly  identified  with 

pluns  of  Moab,  or  the  valley  of  Shaveh 
iathaim. 

Lgun,  we  find  that  among  the  cities  enumerated 
having  heen  given  to  the  children  of  Beuhen, 
"Kiijathaim  and  Sihoah,  and  Zareth-Shahar 
he  mount  of  the  valley.  And  all  the  cities  of  the 
■n  and  all  the  kingdom  of  Sibon,  king  of  the 
lorites,"  &C.  ( Josh- xiii.  19  —  21.) 
['he  Dead  Sea  is  called  "  the  sea  of  the  pluo," 
^ially  with  reference  to  the  region  in  question, 
ireat  light  has  been  thrown    on  this  subject 
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by  the  invaluable  translations  bj  Mr.  Birch  of 
the  tablets  and  sculptures  embellishing  the  palace 
temples  of  Kamak^  the  !Bamseum,  and  the  ex- 
cavated one  of  Abou-Simbel  in  Nubia;  and  of 
the  SaUier  papyrus^  &c.  The  last  gives^  in  a  semi- 
poetic  form,  an  account  of  ^*  a  journey  to  the  land 
of  SHBT'TA,"  of  which  Shittim  is  the  pluraL  Miss 
F.  Corbaux,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
has  collated  the  names  in  this  itinerary  with  biblical 
correspondents ;  and  has  clearly  traced  the  journey, 
which  was  that  of  the  expedition  under  Barneses 
IL  through  the  land  of  the  Philistine  and  Canaan, 
by  the  Shibboleth  Ford  near  the  Wady  Zurka, 
by  the  "  bow-bearing  shaS'U,  or  Zuzim,  to  the 
land  of  the  shetta  or  Emim  of  the  Bible ;  which 
is  the  region  in  question;  that  is,  the  royal  vale 
of  Shaveh,  or  Shittim,  or  Siddim,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab. 

^  This  valuable  monument  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  right- 
hand  wall  on  entering  the  granite  sanctuary  at  Kamak,  and  is 
now  lying  in  the  magazine  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  bas-relief 
upon  sandstone,  containing  fifty-four  perpendicular  lines  of 
hieroglyphics,  —  all  mutilated  to  the  extent  of  one-half;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  small  piece  containing  the  commence- 
ment of  eight  more  lines;  making  in  all  sixty-two.  The 
whole  was  surmounted  by  two  other  lines. 

This  tablet  may  be  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  the  most 
important  extant,  for  the  history  and  commerce  of  Central 
Asia.  —  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Lit,^  New  Series^  voLii.  p.  317. 
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ader  all  these  considerations,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
ble  to  suppose  that  four  or  five  cities  could  have 

in  a  confined,  ewampy  plain,  1300  feet  below 
evel  of  the  ocean,  shut  in  on  three  sides  bj  high 
itmns  and  perpendicular  cliffs ;  on  the  fourth 
by  the  disagreeable  salt  lake, 
le  plain  itself  being  less  than  fifty  square  miles 
ea,  not  including  the  portion  of  the  lake  said  to 

been  submerged,  is  too  small  to   hare   been 

to  contain  "  five  independent  states,  governed 
ings  or  military  leaders." '  Its  dimensions  are 
subject  to  great  contraction  by  the  occasional 
)f  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  said  by  Bobinson  to 
mietimes  as  high  as  fifteen  feet.  They  co.uId 
have  been   small  states,   for  it  is  hardly   cre- 

tiiat  the  force  of  the  Assyrian  empire  '  under 
'as  would  have  been  directed  against  a  territory 
larger  than  one  of  our  smallest  counties,  and 
h,  on  the  highest  scale  of  population,  could  not 

contained  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.*     But , 

:itlo.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  4. 

chuukford,  in  hia  "  Sacred  and  Froiiuie  llistoTj  of  the 

d  connected,"  lias  concluded  iLat  Chedorlsomer,  king  of 

,  of  Moses,  was  identical  nith  Ninjas,  son  of  Ninua  and 

•amiB.  — Bk.  vi.  p.  4. 

'aking  Belgium  aa  tlie  standard,  nith  a   population  of 

to  the  square  mile. 
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Sodom  must  have  been  a  large  citj ;  that  is  to  saj^ 
sixty  stadia  in  circumference^  according  to  the  ac- 
counts given  to  Strabo ;  and  if  he  is  taken  as  good 
authoritj  for  the  sites  of  the  cities,  he  maj  be 
presumed  to  be  equally  good  for  the  size. 

I  am  aware  that  against  these  arguments^  which 
I  have  ventured  to  advance^  I  have  a  very  strong 
current  of  popular  belief  against  me^  which  has  its 
source  in  the  most  remote  antiquity^  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  venerated.  The  authority  for 
this  popular  belief  is  no  less  than  a  passage  in  the 
Holy  Bible^  which  we  are  all  taught  to  look  upon  as 
unquestionable. 

But  when^  in  the  historical  part  of  that  Book^  we 

'find  a  passage  not  only  difficult  to  reconcile  with 

facts  and  probabilities^  but  involving  by  its  literal 

acceptance  an  impossibility^  we  may  imagine  some 

error  of  transcription  or  of  translation.* 

Now^  the  whole  question,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
hangs  upon  a  simple  passage  in  Gen.  xiv.  3.  '^  All 
these  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  salt  sea.^  The  most  literal  interpre- 
tation would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  Dead  Sea  was 

'  Dr.  Milman  admits  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Hebrews. — Hist  of  the  Jews,  p.  140, 
note. 
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y  a  fertile  Tolley ;  for  tlie  text  is  not  qualified 
vay  that  would  juatify  the  assumption  that 
8  meant.'  Into  thie  expedient,  however,  the 
srs  of  tiie  popular  belief  are  forced ;  and  if  the 
3  intended,  it  inTolves  an  impossibility  with 
sent  condition  of  the  lake.  To  reconcile  this 
■J,  the  advocates  for  the  tradition  have  re- 
to  a  subsidence  in  connection  with  the  fire 
aven.     This  is  pure  imagination,  for  which 

no  warrant  in  the  simple  t«xt ;  so  that  if  I 
light  to  be  unwarranted  in  imagining  a  dif- 
or  rather  a  modified  reading  of  the  text,  they 
same  in  support  of  a  hypotheais  for  which 

no  authority, 
original  simply  runs  thus :  — 


ej,  tbe  four  kings,  pitcbed  their  camp  at  the  vale 
s  Blime  pita ;  for,  at  that  time,  there  were  pits  in  that 
it  now,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Sodom, 
became  the  Lake   Aepbaltites."  —  Joi.  ArU.   bk.   i. 

indebted  to  the  kiodness  ofMisg  Fannj  Corbaux  for 
I  translation.  (See  Appendix,  C.)  A  great  unount  of 
:rudition  —  ml  my  own  —  has  been  brought  to  bear 
I  difficult  point;  and  I  am  free  to  confess,  tliat  (he 
I  not  in  anj  waj  resolvable.     Tlie  grammatical  con- 
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Our  present  version  has  it,  ^*  Which  i$  the  salt 
sea ; "  and  Matthew's  Bible  goes  fiirther,  and  says, 
'^  Which  is  now  the  salt  sea."  These  are  inter- 
polations, though  in  the  sense  of  the  originaL 
If  I  might  be  allowed  to  interpolate  the  word 
**  near,**  as,  "  near  it,  the  salt  sea,**  the  difficulty 
would  be  removed  ;  for  the  royal  vale  of  Shaveh 
is  near  to  it  also.  Again,  if  there  is  no  warranty 
for  interpolating  "  a  part,"  then  the  literal  text 
would  apply  to  the  whole  sea ;  and,  as  a  question  of 
vicinity,  would  refer  to  the  north-east  angle,  or  any 
portion  of  the  margin  in  iact,  as  well  as  to  the 
south.* 

The  incidental  mention  of  slime  or  bitumen  pits 


stmction,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  verb  substantiye,  are 
yerj  stubborn.  I  presume,  therefore,  to  rank  it  among  ^  dis* 
crepancies,**  after  the  great  authority  just  cited. 

^  I  will  not  show  so  much  disrespect  to  a  very  recent 
author  on  the  subject,  as  to  pass  over  his  labours  without  no« 
tice ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  M.  de  Saulcy  and  myself 
differ  in  toio.  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  I  think  his  results  are 
what  might  be  naturally  expected  from  the  leading  quesiiani  he 
put  to  his  Arabs. 

**  Pour  moi  pas  de  doute  possible,  j*ai  sous  les  yeuz  les  ruinea 
d*un  Edifice  qui  fit  jadis  partie  de  Sodome.  Le  Scheikh  Abou- 
Daouk  est  fort  explicite  sur  ce  point.  Quand  je  lui  demande 
oii  ^tait  la  ville  de  Sdoum :  Ici,  me  dit-il.  £t  cette  mine 
^tait-elle  la  ville  maudite  ?  Sikrement ;  Y  a-t-il  autres  ruinea 
de  Sdoum  ?  Qui,  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  ruines.  Oik  sont-elles  f 
h^  etlkr  —  De  Smdcy,  tom.  L  249. 

B  S 
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he  vale  of  Siddim  has  given  rise  to  the  assump^ 
L,  which  has  passed  lato  a  belief,  that  there  are 
unen  pit£  in  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the 
»d  Sea.  But  neither  Robinson  ',  nor  Irby  and 
ngles,  nor  any  other  traveller  than  I  am  aware 
deBcribea  it  otherwise  than  a  sandy  plain,  for  the 
it  part  barren,  with  some  salt  etreams  running 
lugh  it  from  the  salt  hill  of  Usdum ;  though  to 

eastward   are   some   fresh-water  courses,  near 
ch  there  is  wood  and  cultivation, 
tut  it  appears  that  in  the  Lejah,  to  the  north  of 

vale  of  Shaveh,  there  are  numerous  pits,  ac- 
ting to  the  excellent  description  of  Mr.  Porter  ', 
a  which  lava  formerly  flowed,  the  whole  country 
ig  volcanic ;  and  it  is  likely  there  were  bitumen 

in  those  days,  as  there  are  now,  at  Haebeiya  ', 

near  Babylon. 

[aving   thus,   I   hope,   brought    t<^ether  some 

isihle  reasons  for  supposing,  in  the  first  place, 

the  destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  had 

ling  in  common  with  the  formation  of,  or  with 

catastrophe  of  the  Dead  Sea*, —  and,  in  the  next, 

in  all  probability  those  cities,  though  in  the 

Bib.  Bes. Tol.  li.  p.  49S.i  and  Priileaux,  Con.  toI.  ii.  p.  399. 
5ee  noM  to  p.  245,  »  See  Appendix,  C.  1. 

EUUndiu,  FohMtina  lUustntta,  p.  S54. 
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neighbourhood^  were  not  situated  in  the  very  de- 
pressed plain  at  the  south  end  of  that  sea,  as  it  has 
been  generally  supposed,  but  at  the  north-eastern 
quarter, —  it  remains  to  be  considered,  what  was  the 
probable  condition  of  that  basin  at  the  earliest 
periods  to  which  we  can  reach  by  authentic  records. 
Popular  belief  in  connecting  the  event  with  the 
lake,  implies  that  the  level  of  the  latter  was  nearly 
the  same  as  now.  But  as  that  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  peculiarity  of  its  great  depression  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  assumption  being  ground- 
less is  of  no  value.  There  are,  however,  data  from 
which  we  may  draw  some  conclusions. 

1.  On  the  sculptures  of  Abou  Simbel  just  alluded 
to  there  are  representations,  not  only  of  the  ford  of 
the  Jordan^  but  the  Arnon  and  the  Dead  Sea  are 
to  be  recognised.  So  that  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  remarkable  depression  must  have  been  in 
operation  long  before  the  expedition  of  Kameses  the 
Great. 

2.  Then,  as  the  site  of  Jericho  is  well  known,  as 
also  that  its  depression  is  very  considerably  below 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Dead  Sea  must  have  been  at 
least  somewhat  lower  when  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Jordan. 

3.  But  there   is  a   passage  in  Joshua  (xv.  2.) 

0  4 
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which  may  bring  ua  stiU  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of 

its  then  level,  even  within  a  few  feet,  if  I  understand 

it  rightly.     It  says,  speaking  of  the  boundaries  of 

Judah,  "  and  their  south  border  was  from  the  shore 

of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  bay  Uiat  looketh  south." 

w —    _=  ;„   *k„  £flji  yerae,  it  speaks  of  the  north 

**  the  bay  of  the  sea  at  the  uttermost 

,"  the  only  other  bay  that  faces  the 

rmed  by  the  promontory  of  Kerak  ; 

ed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied 

t,  U.  S.  N.,  as  having  a  maximum 

'  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.    Irby  and 

he  height  of  the  peninsula  of  Kerak 

1  ten  to  thirty  feet  only  (p.  452.) ; 

Tcl  of  the  sea  must,  at  the  time  of 

the  Promised  Land  by  the  Israelites, 

lin  eighty  feet  of  its  present  leveL 

lescribed  as  a  "  post-tertiary  depout, 

itally,  and  the  whole  is  impregnated 

proofs,  in   the  first  place,  that  the 

been  disturbed  since  they  were  firat 

in  the  next,  that  the  peninsula  was 

the  salt  water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

the  conditioQ  of  it  more  than  3000 

lay  be  easily  imagined  that  it  has 

*  Appendix,  D.  4. 
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long  since  reached  its  lowest  point ;  tliat  is^  where 
the  evaporation  from  its  surface  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  water  annually  poured  into  it  by  the 
Jordan  and  the  streams  from  the  surroimding 
mountains. 

There  is,  at  all  events,  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in  equilibrium ;  or 
that  it  oscillates  within  very  small  limits  above  and 
below  a  little  eminence  near  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  is  sometimes  a  promontory,  some- 
times an  island,  at  others  is  wholly  submerged.  It 
was  not  noticed  in  February,  1820,  by  Mr.  Wilson; 
nor  in  March,  1835,  by  Stephens. 

On  this  subject  Warburton  says:  "Dr.  Robin- 
son, and  several  other  authors  state,  that  there  is  no 
island  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  could  receive  sueh  an  impres- 
sion, for,  there,  straight  before  me,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  lay  an  island  three  furlongs  in 
length,  very  low,  and  apparently  covered  with  ruins, 
or  at  least  larger  fragments  of  stone  than  wer$ 
visible  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood."  He  tried  to 
swim  to  it,  but  found  it  too  fatiguing.  His  Arabs 
''  maintained,  and  their  assertion  has  been  repeated 
by  European  observers,  that  in  certain  states  of  the 
water  of  this  sea,  and  of  the  atmosphere^  the  cities  of 
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ain  may  be  seen  just  peering  over  the  water'a 
'  (The  Cregcent  and  the  OM«,p.237.J  Thb 
:  bring  them  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Dead 

Dr.  WiIboh  also  saw  it  as  an  island.' 

the   period   of    my    visit   the   depth   of  the 
el,  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  was 
ich   reduced,   that   I   thought   I   might  hare 
d  to  it  through  only  a  few  inches  of  water, 
ptain  Lynch,   U.  S.  N.,   "  passed    a  gravelly 

with  many  large  stones  upon  it."  He  sayii, 
8  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  mun  by  a 
larrow  isthmus.  The  marks  on  the  shore  in- 
d  that  the  sea  had  fallen  seven  feet  this 
u"  In  the  same  year  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Wood- 
saw  a  lai^e  promontory,  composed  of  pebbles 
reat  loose  stones, 
w,  if  our  observationa  had  been  made  in  the 

here  given,  they  might  have  been  taken  as  a 
le  of  steady  decreaae ;  but,  as  I  was  the  most 
;  visitor  of  the  four,  it  would  appear  that  they 
dications  of  fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the 

the  water  was  higher  at  the  time  I  saw  it  than 
Lynch,  who  preceded  me,  visited  the  spot  and 

I  Luida  of  the  Sible,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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found  the  intervening  space  dry  (more  like  the  de- 
scription of  Warburton,  with  the  exception  of  the 
island  being  further  when  he  was  there,  showing 
that  the  passage  between  was  deeper,  enough  indeed 
to  swim  in  it),  the  fact,  if  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  later  travellers,  would  go  to  prove  that  these 
fluctuations  are  due  to  the  variations  in  amoimt  of  the 
yearly  discharge  of  water  from  the  Jordan  and  other 
tributary  streams,  so  that  the  evaporations  from  the 
surface  just  balances  that  discharge.  In  this  state 
it  may  have  been  for  more  than  3000  years.  Dn 
Kobinson  also  says,  "  Here  (in  the  southern  Ghor), 
and  further  south,  we  saw  drift  wood  lying  in  lines^ 
as  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  showing  that  the  level  of 
the  lake  must  sometimes  be  not  less  than  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  higher  than  at  present.^ 

With  so  few  data,  perhaps,  it  is  premature  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  But  if  travellers  would 
make  careful  observations  on  the  condition  of  this 
island  or  peninsula,  aa  well  as  on  any  changes  of 
appearance  in  the  configuration  of  the  northern 
shore,  we  might  soon  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
whether  they  are  due  to  partial  fluctuations,  or 
to  a  steady  diminution  of  the  sea.^ 

^  Bib.  Res.  p.  492. 

'  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  subject  to  fluctuations. 
The  inhabitants  of  Erizillon  told  Colonel  Monteith  that  it  rises 
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this  purpose  measurements  might  be  taken 
e  margin  of  the  sea  to  the  nearest  of  the 

lines  of  pebbles  before  alluded  to. 
the  northern  and  lai^er  portion  of  the  lake 

deep ;  the  maximum  is  225  fathoms.  In 
ait  between  the  two  parts  formed  by  the 
la  of  Kerak  it  rapidly  diminishes  from  107 
I  at  the  north  and  abreast  of  Point  Costigan, 
3  fathoms  oflF  Point  Molyneux  ;  therefore  no 
e  of  change  can  be  had  by  sounding  here, 
oints  are  established  with  accuracy  ;  and  it 
be  useless  to  set  up  a  gauge,  which  would 

carried  ofiF  by  the  Arabs, 
soundings  of  the  southern  portion,  however, 
m  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact ; 
ipears  that  the  whole  of  the  "  southern  sea  " 
ow;  the  greatest  depth,  in  a  line  across  it, 
wo  and  a  quarter  fathoms,  and  in  many  parte 
ich  less. 

efore  it  woiild  be  important,  if,  in  a  few 
be  valuable  observations  of  that  enterprising 
Capt^n  Lynch  could  be  compared  with  a 
le  of  soundings.  Enough,  however,  appears 
Imown  to  confirm  the  fact   of  fluctuations. 


MTeral  feet.  In  periods  of  thirtj  jean.    He  observed 
tsn  a  considerable  decrease  of  its  water.  —Pau^  Cye. 
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What  is  required  to  be  learned^  is  whether  the  mean 
point  be  fixed  or  falling.  This  can  onlj  be  ascer^ 
tained  after  the  observations  of  a  number  of  years 
have  been  recorded,  if  my  hypothesis  of  the  **  bay 
that  looketh  south  "  should  not  be  admitted. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OM  THB   rORIUTION   OF   TH£  DEAD   SEA. 

itulitiOD  of  peculiar  Features.  —  ObaerTationa  of  Other 
rellen.  —  Terrace-like  FormntioiiB  seen  by  Ljncb. — 
Anderson's  Keroarks.  —  Kerak.  —  Dr.  Bobinuin.  —  The 
ties  of  the  Plain."  — An  extraordinsiy  Fissure.  — The 
er  Lakes  of  Suez. —  ^nalogj  between  them  and  the 
ressioD  of  the  Wail;  Arabah.  —  The  Gulf  of  Akabah.  — 
Separation  from  the  Depression,  caused  by  Tolcanic  . 
noj,  or  by  ite  Growth  of  coral  Reefs.  — Proofs  of  sudden 
[aag&  found  round  the  Margin  accounted  for.  —  The 
ssive  Saltnesa  of  the  Dead  Sea  accounted  for. 

"  strange  scenery,"  as  Warburton  aptly  called 
TTounding  the  mysterious  Lake  Asphaltites, 
strike  with  astonishment  those  even  who  are 
isposed  to  conuect  it  with  miraculous  inter- 
in. 

all  my  wanderings  I  have  never  seen  any- 
so  likely,  on  a  cursory  view,  to  create  a  belief 
tematural  agency.  Yet  by  degrees,  and  most 
intarily,  for  I  did  not  dream  of  forming  a 
',  impressions  and  features  seemed  forced  upon 
I  bearing  the  indubitable  stamp  of  natural  and 
issive  action. 
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These  were  strengthened  by  occurrence  of  similar 
eyidences^  under  yaried  forms,  both  in  mj  descent 
to  the  depressed  "  valley  of  the  salt  sea,'*  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  ordinary  surface  of  our  globe.  They 
constrained  me  to  look  upon  them  as  operations  of 
Nature,  in  an  extraordinary  mood,  it  is  true,  but 
apart  and  totally  distinct  from  a  manifestation  of 
Power  for  a  signal,  but  temporary  purpose. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  following 
pages  clearly  before  my  readers,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recapitulate  these  features,  and  to  compare  them 
with  observations  of  other  travellers  in  the  same 
parts. 

On  approaching  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  by  the 
road  to  Jericho,  I  observed :  — 

1.  Some  indications  of  alluvial  deposit  on  the 
mountain  sides,  occurring  a  little  below  that  point  in 
the  descent  to  the  Ghor  where  the  aneroid  baro- 
meter showed  that  we  were  on  the  same  level  as  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These  were  very 
faint  on  this  side  of  the  Ghor ;  but  I  fancied  I  could 
see  similar  indications,  more  strongly  marked,  on 
the  opposite  moimtains  of  Belka  and  Moab : 

2.  A  succession  of  sand-cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  of  corresponding  forms  and  appearance, 
which  seem  to  have  been  left  by  subsidence  of  the 
river,  not  by  annual  inundations: 
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3.  Several  parallel  lines  of  pebbles,  about  fifty 
feet  in  breadth,  near  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  were  the  more  remarkable,  because,  for  se- 
veral miles,  not  a  stone  had  been  seen,  and  between 
the  lines  the  soil  was  a  soft  alluvium.  They  had 
the  appearance  of  raised  beaches,  and  perfectly  re- 
semble the  actual  beach  of  the  lake : 

4.  Precipitous  mountains  bordering  the  lake  are 
rent  in  deep  ravines  ;  their  innumerable  peaks 
having  a  tendency  to  group  themselves  into  suc- 
cessions of  plateaux : 

5.  Some  remarkable  hills  situated  near  the  north- 
west shores  of  the  lake,  at  the  supposed  site  of 
Joshua's  camp  at  Gilgal  were  observed  to  be  capped 
with  horizontal  strata  of  sedimentary  formation,  and 
had  steep,  furrowed  sides.  On  my  ascending  the 
mountains,  their  characteristic  features  became  gra- 
dually less  distinct,  and  at  length  were  only  to  be 
detected  in  a  faint  outline. 

The  subject  appeared  so  interesting,  that  I 
searched  the  descriptions  of  other  travellers,  to  see 
if  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  similar  points, 
and  found,  I  think,  ample  confirmation  of  my 
views. 

Captain  Lynch,  XJ.  S.  N.,  who  made  a  survey  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  refers 
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frequently  during  his  adventurous  voyage,  not  only 
to  the  terrace-like  structure  of  the  mountains  on 
both  sides  of  the  northern  Ghor,  but  many  features 
resembling  those  which  had  attracted  my  notice. 

Soon  after  its  egress  from  Lake  Tiberias  the 
river  is  represented  to  flow  between  high  banks, 
which  form  terraces  in  a  valley  much  higher  than 
that  in  which  the  river  meandered.^  In  some 
places  other  higher  terraces  were  seen,  frequently 
cut  and  torn  by  torrents  into  conical,  pyramidal,  and 
cuneiform  hills;  and  some  were  truncated  cones, 
like  those  I  saw  at  GilgaL 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock  ^  on  drawing  near  to 
the  place  where  the  pilgrims  bathe  in  the  Jordan, 
£1  liieshra,  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  our  Sa* 
viour  was  baptized,  observed  similar  banks,  denoting 
a  higher  level  of  the  river,  and  that  they  were 
worn  into  a  variety  of  shapes ;  which  he  attributed 
to  the  overflowing  of  the  river, .  though  he  could 
not  learn  from  any  one  that  this  part  had  ever  been 
flooded. 

Dr.  Anderson  also  describes  everywhere  in  the 
valley  distinct  traces  of  terraces,  of  which  he  con- 
siders the  higher  to  be  due  to  causes  preceding  the 

'  Appendix,  D.  1.  '  Scripture  Lands,  p.  207. 

VOL.  1.  T 
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existence  of  the  river,  and  to  geological  changes 
distinct  from  its  action.  The  lower  terrace  only 
he  ascribes  to  the  effect  of  the  Jordan.^ 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  northern  Ghor,  or  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, from  personal  observations  and  the  remarks  of 
others,  it  will  be  as  well  to  continue  the  examination, 
and  ascertain  whether  a  similar  conformation  can  be 
traced  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  southern 
Ghor,  the  Wady  Arabah,  and  thus  to  complete  the 
inspection  of  the  whole  depression.  In  this  I  must 
be  dependent,  almost  entirely,  on  what  I  can  find  in 
the  description  of  others. 

Of  the  Dead  Sea  the  information  is  scanty ;  but 
it  goes  to  confirm  my  impressions  of  the  terrace-like 
formations.'  Its  shores  are  generally  bounded  by 
very  precipitous  mountains  and  cliffs. 

Captain  Lynch  noticed  on  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  sea  a  horizontal  terrace  half-way  up  the 
mountain. 

The  peninsula  of  Kerak,  Dr.  Anderson  says,  is ''  an 
accumulation  of  post-tertiary  deposits,  disposed  hori- 
zontally ;  which  was  no  doubt  formed  when  the  sea 
stood  much  higher  than  it  does  now ;  and  which  has 

^  Appendix,  D.  2.  ^  Appendix,  D.  3. 
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followed  the  descending  level — so  as  to  be  left  as  a 
monument  of  the  constructions  which  were  then 
effected  in  its  waters.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
peninsula  is  impregnated  with  salt;  which  also 
would  go  to  prove  that  it  had  once  been  covered  by 
the  sea.^ 

Between  this  peninsula  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea^  the  strata,  on  the  eastern  shore,  have 
a  regular  descent,  by  layers  parallel  to  the  upper 
surface;  which  is  strongly  in  confirmation  of  the 
hypothesis.  At  one  part  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.  '^  The  layers,  which  are  at  first  nearly 
horizontal,  plunge  more  and  more  steeply,  until  they 
seem  to  imitate  the  sheets  of  a  large  cataract"  ' 

In  the  southern  Ghor  Irby  and  Mangles'  no- 
ticed, at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  a  sandy  cliff  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  high,  which  runs  directly  across  and  closes  the 
Ghor.  They  were  told,  that  beyond  these  clifis  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  plain. 

Dr.  Robinson^  went  further  south,  and  speaks  of 
perpendicular  walls  of  chalky  earth  or  marl,  on 
either  side,  from  100  to  150  feet  high,  that  excluded 
the  view  of  every  object  around. 

*  Appendix,  D.  4.  ■  Appendix,  D.  6. 

'  Appendix,  D.  5.  *  Appendix,  D.  7. 
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Dr.  Robinson  observed  also  that  the  mountains  of 
the  north-west  portion  of  the  Wady  Arabah^  that  is, 
near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea,  descend 
to  die  valley  by  ledges  or  o&ets,  with  comparatively 
level  tracts  between.^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  round  the  greater  part  of  this 
vast  depressed  basin  —  that  is,  along  the  whole  of  the 
northern  Ghor,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  southern  Ghor,  the  re- 
mainder never  having  been  sufficiently  described  — 
there  are  numerous  terrace^like  formations  at  dif- 
ferent elevations;  some  of  them  being  wholly  due  to 
recent  sedimentary  deposit,  others  of  more  ancient 
geological  date ;  but  frequentiy,  if  not  always,  with 
a  covering  of  alluvium,  resembling  those  which 
arrested  attention  on  my  approaching  the  valley; 
and  which  led  me  to  tiiink  tiiat  they  were  indications 
of  natural  and  progressive  action,  in  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  sudden  convulsion. 

Therefore,  as  I  hope  I  showed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  tiie  causes  which  produced  this  extraor- 
dinary depression  of  the  earth's  surface  had  notiiing 
in  common  with  those  which  were  the  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  the  guilty  cities  of  the  pkun,  tiie  con^ 

^  Appendix,  D.  8. 
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Bideration  of  these  causes  must  consequently  be 
entirely  independent  one  of  the  other : 

The  one  being  taken  as  the  swift  and  sudden 
effect  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  depraved 
nations  seated  in  its  neighbourhood ; 

The  other  as  an  operation  of  nature^  which  had 
been  going  on  perhaps  for  many  ages  before  the  his- 
torical period. 

With  these  data  assumed  as  proved^  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  discussion  of  the  progressive  action^ 
which  has  silently  but  surely^  in  the  long  lapse  of 
time>  produced  the  results  we  have  seen  and  detected 
by  the  vestiges  they  have  left.  For  this  purpose  we 
must  extend  our  observations  beyond  the  depressed 
basin. 

A  mere  glance  at  a  map  will  show^  that  the  re- 
gion in  question  is  a  part  of  an  immense  fissure  in 
the  earth's  surface^  extending  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Hermon^  or  Anti-Libanus,  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  nearly  in  a  straight  line^  but  at  that 
point  it  turns  to  the  eastward  in  the  Gulf  of 
Sokotra.  The  whole  length  of  the  fissure  is  about 
1500  miles. 

The  breadth  increases  from  a  few  yards  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  Huleh,  the  waters  of  Merom,  to 
200  miles  at  the  opening  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

T   3 
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>tli  is  unknown,  except  in  the  basin  of  the 
where  the  maximum,  according  to  Cap- 
h,  ie  more  than  400  fathoma  below  the 
e  Mediterranean  Sea. 
contraction  of  breadth  at  three  places,  tias 
livided  into  as  many  basins;  of  these  the 
B  Ked  Sea,  has  two  branches  at  its  northern 
^e  Gulf  of  Suez,  trending  north-west, 
ulf  of  Akabah,  north-east, 
ent  times,  but  within  the  historical  pe- 
Oulf  of  Suez  was  prolonged  northward 
I  narrow  strait,  to  the  Bitter  and  Tem- 
s,  which  were   filled   from   it   with  salt 

leaval  of  the  earth's  surface  in  that  part, 
the  narrow  strait  into  dry  land,  and  cut 

mmunication  between  the  GKdf  of  Suez 
small  lakes,  which  by  eTaporation  have 

arly  dry,  and  are  much  below  the  surface 

lSea.» 

th-east  branch,  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  the 

Sea,  has  likewise  its  prolongation  in  the 
of  the  Wady  Arabab,  including  the  basin 

ioi  Sea  and  the  valley  of,  die  Jordan, 

lendU,  D.  9.  '  See  the  secUoa  on  the  map. 
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which  lie  in  a  straight  line  with  the  gulf;  between 
which  depression  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  the  fissure 
is  very  much  contracted  in  breadth. 

In  these  branches  or  gulfs^  Suez  and  Akabah^  there 
is  great  similarity  of  character;  in  each  having  an 
extension  of  the  fissure3  as  shown  by  the  depression 
which  has  been  cut  o£f  or  separated  by  the  contraction 
at  the  head  of  each  gulf.  We  also  find  that^  in  each 
depression  so  cut  off^  there  is  salt  water  far  below  the 
level  of  that  in  the  gulf.  Therefore^  as  there  is  so 
much  sioiilarity  in  the  result,  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  identity  in  the  cause.  One  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  the  other,  it  is  true ;  but  this  does  not  de- 
stroy the  analogy. 

So  that,  as  we  know  that  the  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  was  once  filled  with  salt  water  &om  the  Ked 
Sea,  by  their  communication  tiirough  tiie  means  of  a 
narrow  strdt  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  so  the 
basin  of  tiie  Dead  Sea,  we  may  presume,  was  origi- 
ally  filled  with  salt  water  from  the  Ked  Sea,  by  its 
communication  through  a  narrow  strait  at  the  head 
of  tiie  Gulf  of  AkabaL 

And  they  were  at  tiiat  time  all  at  the  same 
level ;  that  is,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  were 
on  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 

T   4 
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therefore  At  the  same  level '  as  Uie  anrface  of  the 

Medi  temineui. 

TheGnlfof  Akabah,liketheBedSea,isezce8aTel7 
No  bottom  is  found  with  100  fitthoms  of  line 
If  port  of  it,  except  at  some  nairow  ledges  of  de- 
Irma  the  months  of  valleye ;  and  we  now  know, 
if  the  baffln  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  been  sounded 
1  its  water  was  at  the  oceaa  level,  it  wonld  have 
foond  to  be  equally  oniathomable,  except  near 
xtremities  aad  close  to  the  sides  of  the  basin ; 
i  the  deepest  part  would  have  required  nearly 
fathoms  of  line  to  reach  the  bottom.  We  do 
:now  what  ia  die  greatest  depth  in  die  Gulf  of 
^h.» 

herefore  assume  that  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
ime  very  remote  peiiod,  was  analogous  in  most 
icts  with  the  Gulf  of  Alcabah :  that  is,  it  was 
f  filled  with  water  from  the  ocean  by  reason  of 
immunjcation  through  a  strut  at  Akabah ;  in  the 

be  levels  of  tbe  latter  have  recentlj  been  found  to  be 
'  identical,  initead  of  having  a  difi*ereiice  of  about  tbirtj 

^e  talk  of  tbe  rast  depres8i<Mi  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but,  to 
how  iDsignificBjit  it  is  upon  tbe  earth's  Burface,  if  the 
I  of  this  page  represent  tbat  of  the  Sasure,  then  the  finest 
lat  can  be  drawn  will  be  too  thick  to  be  in  proportion  to 
pth  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterra- 
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same  way  as  the  latter  is  filled  from  the  Ked  Sea 
through  the  strait  at  Tirahn,  and  as  the  Bed  Sea  is 
filled  from  the  ocean  through  the  strait  of  Bab-eU 
Mandeb. 

The  Tolcanic  action^  which  is  proved  to  have  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  with 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  may  have  extended,  with  more  or 
less  energy,  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  where^  by  raising  the 
bottom  of  the  presumed  strait,  it  may  have  had 
the  same  results,  —  namely,  to  have  separated  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  those  of  Akabah. 

In  confirmation  of  this  supposition,  that  the  water 
formerly  stood  at  this  high  level,  we  have  ocular 
testimony,  in  the  lines  of  sedimentary  deposit, 
terraces,  truncated  conical  hills,  &c.,  which  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  region,  namely,  the  Wady  Arabah,  where 
this  action  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  effect  here 
mentioned,  has  not  been  examined  with  sufficient 
accuracy  as  to  this  point ;  although  many  persons 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question.  Nor  does 
the  general  route  of  the  traveller '  lead  in  the  course 
which  would  answer  it 

'  Except  that  of  the  Comte  de  Bertou;  see  Chap.  XII. 
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It  cannot  dierefore  with  certainty  be  pronounced^ 
that  this  was  the  operating  cause  of  separation. 
Probabilities  are  in  favour  of  it. 

Neverthele8S3  it  does  appear  certain  that  the  ori- 
ginal volcanic  action^  which  rent  this  fissure  in  the 
earth's  surface^  must  have  done  the  whole  of  it;  that 
is^  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea.  That  action  which  may  have  caused 
the  separation  alluded  to  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  subsequent. 

But  another  powerful  agent  may  have  worked 
conjointly  with  upheaval^  or  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  result  independently. 

The  Strait  of  Tirahn,  which  connects  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  with  the  Eed  Sea,  was  found  by  the 
survey  of  Captain  Moresby,  I.  N.,  to  have  two  banks 
or  shoals,  projecting  towards  one  another,  from  the 
opposite  and  salient  points  of  the  Island  Tirahn  and 
the  Cape  NusranL  The  channel  between  them  is 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  shoals  have 
irregular  soundings  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  fathoms ; 
but  the  channel  and  the  seas  beyond  are  of  unknown 
depth,  no  bottom  having  been  found  with  ninety 
fathoms  of  line. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  form  of  these  shoals,  and 
from  their  being  studded  with  sunken  rocks,  that 
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they  may  be  coral  shelfs  in  process  of  formation ; 
because  it  is  ascertained  that  corals  exist  in  those 
waters.^  The  rapidity  with  which  these  diminutive 
creatures  raise  up  shoals  and  reefs  in  an  unfathom- 
able ocean  is  also  generally  belieyed.^     The  atolls^ 

>  "  On  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  I  picked  up  shells  and 
coral.  Some  of  this  coral  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  was 
not  the  rock  or  branch  coral;  but  a  light,  porous  substance, 
resembling  verj  much  the  honeycomb."  —  StepJien*s  Incidents 
of  Travel^  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

Lieut.  Welstead  speaks  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  coral- 
lines in  the  Gulf  of  Akabah :  also,  Bruce,  Fococke,  and  Eup- 
pell.  —  Quart.  Rev.  1839. 

Mr.  Hogg,  in  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  Mount  Sinai,  on  the 
great  authority  of  the  Baron  von  Humboldt,  mentions  speci- 
mens of  Porites  elongaia  (pi  Lamarck)  from  the  Dead  Sea  .  . . 
"  interesting,  because  this  species  is  not  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  ordy  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  which,  according  to  Valenciennes,  has 
but  few  organisms  in  common  with  the  Mediterranean.**  — 
JamieeoiCe  Edin.  J<mm.  vol.  xlix.  p.  270. 

^  Dr.  Gumming  says,  "  it  has  acually  been  ascertained  that  the 
beds  of  coral  are  formed  by  small  insects  at  the  rate  of  six 
inches  in  a  hundred  years.**  —  Chwrch  before  the  Floods  p.  62. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,**  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  "  it  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  these  zoophytes  cannot  live  in  water  of 
very  great  depths,  and  can  only  encrust  the  tops  of  submarine 
mountains  with  a  calcareous  covering  a  few  fathoms  thick. 

"  These  views  have  been  confirmed  by  Ehrenberg,  who  has 
lately  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  the  examination  of  the 
corals  of  the  Red  Sea;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  strata  of  broken  corals  may  accumulate  to 
almost  any  thickness  in  the  course  of  ages  in  the  deep  sea  near 
the  bases  of  submarine  mountains.**  —  Principles  of  Geology ^ 
bk.  iii.  p.  275. 
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or  coral  reefs  of  the  Maldive  lBlaiid83  have  no 
soundings  at  150  fathoms  in  the  channels  between 
them.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  zoophytes 
take    advantaire    of  these    crests    of   subaqueous 

mountainB  f^  the  basements  of  H^eir  wonderful 
superstructures. 

But  coral  reefs  are  not  exclusively  composed  of 
zoophites;  other  substances  contribute  to  augment 
and  nuse  the  mass;  as  shells,  the  teeth  and  hard 
palates  of  fishes,  &c,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  sur- 
face, trunks  of  trees,  rare  in  these  regions,  which, 
however,  give  an  abundant  supply  of  drift-sand 
from  the  desert,  as  soon  as  it  can  find  a  lodgment. 

The  supposed  strait  at  Akabah  therefore  might 
have  been  closed  by  these  means,  or  by  those  before 
alluded  to,  or  by  their  combined  effect. 

Thus  far  the  case  is  simple  enough,  since  few  will 
doubt  that  evaporation  from  so  large  a  surface,  per- 
haps nearly  two  thousand  square  miles,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  disposal  of  the  volume  of  water  left 
at  the  time  of  separation  in  this  vast  basin.  But 
the  unmodified  process  would  but  have  left  the  bot 
tom  and  sides  of  it  with  a  covering  of  alluvium ;  the 
uniformity  of  which  would  have  been  disturbed  only 
by  the  action  of  rains  and  winter  torrents  from  the 
surrounding  mountains,  cutting  in  it  deep  furrows. 
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They,  however,  would  not  hare  been  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  features,  the  lines  of 
sedimentary  deposit  left  high  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  the  terraces,  &c.,  I  have  mentioned; 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  observations  of 
other  travellers.  If  we  assume  that  horizontal 
deposits  are  proofs  of  former  high  levels  of  the  sea, 
the  fact  of  their  being  found  at  different  altitudes 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  must  prove  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  had  remained  a  considerable  time 
near  those  several  levels;  while  their  torn  and 
rugged  sides  afford  ample  evidence  that  the  alter- 
ation in  these  levels  has  not  always  been  by  slow 
and  gradual  subsidence,  but  that  they  are  the  result 
of  sudden  and  violent  changes,  of  which  such 
features  are  the  monumental  records. 

We  may  conceive  any  amount  of  water  to  be  car- 
ried off  by  evaporation,  in  the  course  of  time ;  but 
the  difficulty  which  at  first  embarnased  me  was  to 
imagine  how  the  volume  of  water  could  have  been 
disposed  of,  which  suddenly  fell  from  the  successive 
levels,  indicated  around  the  sides  of  the  basin«  The 
subsidence  of  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  at  each  fall 
of  the  level,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  plausible 
way  of  accounting  for  it. 
.  After  much  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  ven- 
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tured  to  form  a  theory,  by  which  I  trust  to  be  able 
to  show  how  a  natural  modification  of  the  process  of 
evaporation  could  produce  these  results. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  long  fissure,  stretching  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon  or  Gebel  Sheikh  to  the 
Island  of  Sokotra,  must  have  great  variety  of  depth, 
although  for  the  most  part  unfathbmed ;  the  greatest 
depths  being  marked  by  the  basins  of  the  Lakes 
Tiberias,  Asphaltites,  the  Ghilf  of  Akabah,  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  portion  beyond  it.  The  culminating 
points,  were  as  strongly  marked  at  the  southern' 
extremities  of  the  two  first  basins,  at  the  Strait  of 
Tirahn,  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  perhaps 
between  the  Island  Sokotra  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Arabia,  of  which  *we  do  not  know  the  depth. 

In  like  manner,  each  basin  would  have  its  own 
profundities  and  culminating  points;  and,  at  the 
moment  of  separation  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  water  in  each  would 
have  been  at  the  same  level ;  that  is,  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
represented  by  the  line  l  l  in  the  accompanying 
diagram. 

Over  a  surface  so  extended,  as  compared  with  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  into  it,  the  excess  of 
evaporation  must  have  been  prodigious  in  that  hot 
region ;  and  would  have  brought  the  surface  very 
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soon  down  to  the  second  line^  where^  bj  the  further 
process  of  evaporation^  the  first  inequality^  or  barrier 
by  would  have  caused  a  division  of  the  waters  into 
two  basins :  of  which  the  firsts  having  the  Jordan 
flowing  through  it,  would  have  preserved  this  level 
to  which  it  had  fallen,  namely,  the  second  line; 
while  the  other  basin,  being  still  so  much  larger, 
and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
being  so  much  more  than  that  poured  into  it^  would 
again  be  lowered  very  rapidly. 


HCRMON 


LCVBL  ar  THI    M80ITENRANKAM   AND  OFTHB  RID  8BA.      AKABAH    j^ 


VALLEY   OP  TM«    JORDAN  V.  dead    jt^  WADV  ARABAH 


a.  Lakt  Tiberiiu.  b  6'  V.  Barrier.  c.  Dried-up  strait. 

1 .  First  line.  S.  Second  line^  S.  Third  line. 

Suppose  it  lowered  to  the  third  line,  and  that 
then,  either  by  the  weight  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
basin,  or  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  Jordan,  or  by 
both  causes  jointly,  the  barrier  J,  were  to  be  sud- 
denly forced,  then  the  waters  of  the  upper  would  be 
transferred  to  the  larger  and  lower  basin,  with  a 
violence  that  would  tear  up  and  scour  the  deposits  in 
the  former  bed,  leaving  marks  of  its  action  in  rugged 
ravines,  and  also  traces  of  its  former  level  2,  round 
the  mar^.     Suppose,  however,  the  lower  strata  of 
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the  barrier  b,  were  of  rocks  so  solid^  that  they  ooiild 
not  be  cut  through  by  the  water  below  a  certain 
depth ;  then  a  part  might  be  reserved  in  a  depres- 
sion, a,  forming  what  now  exists  as  the  Sea  of  Gene- 
sareth,  or  Lake  Tiberias,  in  which  the  fresh  water 
of  the  Jordan  running  through  it  would  in  time 
expel  the  salt  water,  and  the  lake  would  remain 
sweet. 

The  process  goes  on,  and  the  contracting  surface, 
as  it  descends,  divides  at  each  successive  barrier 
y  V  which  it  encounters  into  two  basins ;  of  these 
the  larger,  as  before,  falls  by  evaporation.  The 
same  violent  action  takes  place  on  the  bursting  of 
the  barrier ;  and  if  this  should  be  cut  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  basin,  then  of  course  the  sea- 
water  must  be  all  drained  off,  and  the  Biver  Jordan 
will  work  its  channel  in  the  bed. 

All  this  will  be  repeated  until  the  diminished 
area  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  off 
by  evaporation  the  water  discharged  into  it;  and 
the  only  variation  in  its  extent  of  surface  will  be  in 
the  oscillations  of  tiie  balance  caused  by  excessive 
floods  or  droughts. 

Proofs  will  remain  all  around  on  the  mountain 
sides  of  its  having  stood  for  a  time  at  those  levels ; 
in  the  terraces  described  by  Lynch,  &c ;  in  the 
monticules    of   Gilgal  and    elsewhere,   witii  their 
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crowning  attestation  of  ancient  leyels ;  in  the  more 
recently  formed  parallel  beaches;  and  in  the  sand 
cliffs  of  the  Jordan. 

The  excessive  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  will  now 
be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  enormous  con- 
densation of  that  which^  having  been  a  portion  of 
the  ocean^  was  salt  ab  origine^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  phenomenon  of  the  great 
depression3  as  well  as  that  of  drainage  by  violent 
and  sudden  intervals,  was  brought  about  by  ordi- 
nary operations  of  nature,  but  under  peculiar  modi- 
fications.' 

^  Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.N.,  brought  np  with  the  sounding 
lead  some  crystals  of  salt  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  salt 
mound  Khashm  Usddm,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  sea,  may 
haye  been  deposited  there  in  a  crystalline  form  when  that  part 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  then  sea,  and  that  it  was  preserred  in 
amass  by  haying  been  coyered  by  some  land-slip.  For  Dr.  An- 
derson says,  that  it  is  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  fiye  miles  long, 
and  less  than  half  this  in  breadth.  No  crystallised  salt  is  found 
at  a  higher  eleyation  than  one  hundred  feet  aboye  the  level  of 
the  sea.  As  a  comparison  of  this  salt  with  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  I  subjoin  the  best  data  (Ap- 
pendix, D.  10.). 

*  According  to  Eratosthenes,  the  region  originally  formed  a 
yast  lake  ;  and  the  waters,  flowing  through  diyers  outlets,  left 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  dry,  as  the  level  of  the  water 
descended. — Straho,  bk.  zyi. 
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CHAP.   XL 

OTBEB  DBAD  SEAS. 

Some  Cases  enumerated. — Hypothetical  Cases.— The  Currents 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  —  Two  Basins  in  the 
Mediterranean.  —  The  Adventure  Bank. — Graham*s  Island. 
— The  Gibraltar  Bank. — Hypothetical  Extravaganzas. — 
Two  more  Dead  Seas  possible.  —  Peculiarities  of  the  Black 
Sea, — The  Great  Northern  Ocean. — The  Drainage  of  the 
Black  Sea.  —  The  Saltness  of  the  Euxine  and  of  the  Caspian. 
—  A  Leaf  of  Jason's  Log-book  restored  to  its  original  Sim- 
plicity. — Desiderata. 

If,  in  the  few  pages  of  this  chapter,  my  readers 
shall  think  I  have  travelled  out  of  my  province, 
the  excuse  must  be,  that  when  I  first  began  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Dead  Sea,  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information,  and  there- 
fore thought  that  what  collateral  evidence  was  of 
use  to  me  might  also  be  acceptable  to  them. 

This  chapter,  consequently,  is  only  intended  for 
the  select  feto;  that  is,  for  those  who,  being  as 
uninformed  on  the  subject  as  I  was  when  beginning 
the  inquiry,  may  be  desirous  of  information. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Lake 
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Asphaltites^  with  the  extraordmary  circumstances 
attending  it^  excited  considerable  interest  among 
scientific  men;  but  geologists  and  travellers  now 
know  that  there  are  many  others3  more  or  less  resem- 
bling it^  in  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Besides  the  Dead  Sea  of  Syria,  there  are  the 
Bitter  Lakes  of  Suez,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  salt 
lakes  of  Van,  TJrimiyeh,  and  Tuz  Chali ;  in  America 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  the  Mormons,  the  Lake 
Tezcuco  in  Mexico,  &c.  Of  these  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  some,  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and,  perhaps  a  great  inland  sea  in 
Australia,  haye  the  peculiarity  that  their  surfaces  are 
below  that  of  the  ocean ;  while  others  have  the  not 
less  remarkable  peculiarity  of  having  been  portions 
of  the  ocean  lifted  high  above  its  surface  in  moun- 
tainous regions.'  In  other  respects,  the  Mexican 
lakes  have  a  strong  similarity  to  Tiberias  and 
Asphaltites.     ^^  The  metropolis  is  bathed  on  all  sides 

^  Tuz  Goli,  or  the  salt  lake  of  Asia  Minor,  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  (Ainswarth's  Asia  Minor^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  197.))  and  the  great  Lake  Urimijeh,  is  4,300  feet 
above  the  same  level.  —  Rid,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

The  water  of  the  Lake  Shahej  or  Urimi jeh,  is  so  salt,  that 
that  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  it  contains  twice  as  much  salt  as 
the  ocean;  and  is  so  buoyant,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  stand 
in  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  one  actually  floats  on  the  surface. 
On  shoals  not  agitated  bj  the  wind  the  water  forms  almost  a 
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h«  *Va  .y^it  floods  of  the  Tezcuco,  and  in  the  distance 
clear,  fresli  waters  of  the  Chalco." ' 

of  diese  lakes  have  been  supposed  to  owe 
tness  to  the  accnmulataon  of  salts  remaining 
i  evaporatiou  of  the  fresh  water  diacharged 
m.  I  leave  this  to  the  decision  of  others :  I 
tmpted  to  prove  hj  this  hypothesis  that  as 
!r  of  Lake  Tchad,  in  central  Afiica,  is  sweet, 
have  an  outlet.  But  in  any  case,  when  we 
late  the  work  of  Omnipotence  irom  micro- 
[^anisations,  up  to  those  vast  globes  which 
ty  of  space  renders  equally  microscopic  to 
on,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  cod- 

which  have  reared  portions  of  the  earth's 
nto  mounhuns  so  many  thousand  feet  high, 
ave  been  able  to  carry  in  their  bosoms  basins 
lich  the  water  of  the  ocean  had  not  been 

legree  of  saltness  of  these,  as  in  fact  of  all, 
ipendon  the  proportion  of  fresh  supplies  to  the 
amount  of  salt  water  cut  off  from  the  ocean, 
ance,  if  by  volcanic  agency,  or  by  the  more 
idii^  operations  of  the  diminutive  zoophyte*, 

alt,  which  dissolves  when  stronglj  sgiwted. — Jaam. 

J.  Son.  ToL  iii.  p.  56. 

ott's  Conquect  of  Mexico,  toI.  ii.  p.  13fi. 

Arabic  Gulf  it  rapidlj  filling  with  coral.  —  LyelTt 

roL  il  p.  2SS. 
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which  are  nevertheless  great  and  uncea8ing3  the 
straits  of  Tirahn  or  of  Bab-el*Mandeb  should  be 
closed,  the  saltness  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  and  in  the  Bed  Sea  would  be  scarcely 
modified  by  their  almost  streamless  shores ;  and  eva- 
poration, not  being  counter-balanced,  might  reduce 
them  to  beds  of  salt,  which  subsequent  convulsions 
of  nature  might  cover  up  for  future  saltmines* 

At  present  the  evaporation  from  those  inland 
gulfs  is  compensated  by  currents  from  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  though,  on  account  of  their  immense  depth, 
they  are  so  little  appreciable,  that  hydrographical 
reports  speak  of  the  currents  of  the  Bed  Sea  as 
being  regulated  chiefly  by  the  winds. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  presents  a  stronger  in- 
stance. To  this  vast  inland  basin,  notwithstanding 
the  great  many  large  rivers  that  are  discharging  their 
waters  into  it,  there  is  a  contribution  far  greater  than 
their  aggregate  volume  pouring  in  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  This  for  a  long  while  excited  great 
surprise ;  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
this  current  goes  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
tributes  of  those  large  rivers,  which  are  not  enough 
to  replace  the  water  carried  off  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  eastern  basin 

of  which  has  more  than  300,000  square  miles.     It 
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would  be  interesting  to  ascerbun  whether  that  ba»n 
red  in  any  een^ble  degree  by  this  evapora- 
With  respect  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
has  been  ascert^ned  by  the  obserrationa  of 
:uf  and  Dolorois,  that  there  is  no  difference 
i  its  level  and  that  of  the  Atiantic'  The 
luldron,  however,  ia  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
rranean,  where  there  is  the  widest  expanse 
ere  the  heat  is  greater ;  consequently,  where 
face  would  be  more  likely  to  be  depressed, 
supplies  more  wanted.  Thither,  accordingly, 
3oods  hasten,  from  tiie  rivers  and  from  the 
contributions  of  the  Atiantic  with,  as  we 
»ume,  a  constant  current  setting  to  the  east- 
.od  though  this  is  said  also  to  be  influenced  by 
id,  it  will  be  the  surface  current  only,  while 
t  body  of  water  is  steadily  setting  east;  slowly, 
unt  of  the  great  breadth  and  deptii  of  that 
ome  mehincholy  facts  have  proved  this ;  such 
>88  of  the  "  Athenienne  "  sixty-four  gun-ehip 
teitii  Rocks,  a.d.  1806,  and  of  the  "Avenger" 
in  the  Sorelle  Islets.  We  also  had  a  narrow 
By  our  reckoning  we  should  have  been  a 
able  distance  still  from  the  Keith  Rocks  * ; 

'  Conuoa,  vol.  L  p.  297.  *  Vide  p.  6. 
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but  hy  tiiis  natural  current^  aided  by  that  attendant 
on  a  westerly  gale,  we  found  ourselves  very  close 
to  the  Heavy  breakers  at  daylight  in  the  morning. 

Attempts  were  formerly  made  to  account  for  the 
great  indraught  at  Gibraltar,  by  supposing  it  to  be 
counteracted  by  an  under  current.  But  in  such  case 
the  heavier  salt  water  of  the  Atlantic  would  have 
been  above,  by  the  hypothesis,  and  the  fresh  or 
brackish,  and  consequently  the  lighter  water,  of  the 
rivers  would  have  been  under,  which  could  not  be. 
Therefore  the  whole  opening  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  admits  a  volume  of  ocean  water  to  supply 
the  deficiency  caused  by  evaporation  over  the  large 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  keep  it  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  ocean. 

This  is  further  borne  out  by  analogy  with  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  the  Biver  Volga  discharges  « 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  which  the  Mediterra- 
nean, exclusive  of  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  receives 
from  the  rivers  of  Europe ;  and  the  surface  of  that  sea 
evaporates  as  much  as  it  receives,  since  it  has  fallen 
about  100  feet  since  the  unknown  period  when  it 
was  cut  off  from  the  Black  Sea.^ 

But  the  area  of  the  Caspian  is  only  about  on^g- 
third  that  of  the  Mediterranean    at  the    eastern 

^  A.  K.  Johnston's  Fhys.  Atlas ;  or  Appendix,  D.  11. 
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part.  How  very  fiur  shorty  then^  of  the  requiAte 
Yolume  of  water  for  the  purpose  is  supplied  by 
rivers.  We  need  not  wonder  now  at  the  enormous 
body  of  water  flowing  in  from  the  ocean. 

Admiral  Smyth,  who  has  surveyed  so  much  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  given  such  an  admirable 
account  of  it,  makes  known  the  "  surprising  facV 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  great  basins  of  nearly 
equal  extent,  by  banks  which  he  discovered.  The 
Levant  basin  has  for  its  barrier  the  Adventure  Bank, 
with  moderate  aoundings  in  a  winding  line  from 
Sicily  to  Tunis,  crowned  by  the  Skerki  Rocks.^ 
The  western  baan  has  for  its  barrier,  against  die 
Atlantic,  a  bank  about  thirty-*five  miles  broad.  The 
depth  on  the  northern  half  of  this  bank,  between 
Capes  Trafalgar  and  Spartel,  is  but  from  twenty 
to  seventy  &thoms,  and  the  other  half  on  the 
southern  side  has  only  220  fathoms.^  Both  banks 
go  rapidly  down  to  "  abyssmal  profundity  "  on  either 
side. 

The  Admiral  shows  the  probability  of  these 
*' sunken  basins  being  partly  formed  by  volcanic 
agency."  K  this  be  so,  we  may  presume  that  the 
two  banks  have  been  raised  by  these  means.     Its 

^  Appendix,  D.  12.  ^  Appendix,  D.13. 
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secret  working  is  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Sicily,  on  the 
"  Adventure  Bank  "  at  least,  there  have  been  signs 
of  activity  very  recently.  In  1831  a  small  volcano 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  Sicily,  and 
remained  above  the  surface  about  five  months.  It 
measured  in  circumference  3240  feet,  and  in  height 
107  feet.  It  was  taken  possession  of,  and  named 
Graham's  Island ;  but  in  1845  it  had  sunk  down 
to  a  depth  of  35  fathoms.^  A  tradition  exists  at 
Malta,  that  there  was  a  volcano  near  the  same  spot 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.^ 

In  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Africa  there  are 
no  less  than  ten  shoal  patches  marked  on  the  chart, 
with  soundings  on  them  varying  from  two  to  twenty 
fathoms,  with  deep  water  around*  These  are  the 
crests  of  subaqueous  mountains  that  have  been 
raised  from  the  depths  by  the  same  action,  we  may 
presume,  that  brought  Graham's  Island  to  the  sur- 
face, and  of  which  the  crater  of  the  adjacent  volcanic 
mountain  Etna  is  the  safety-valve.  They  may  all 
be  progressive  steps  in  raising  the  ^^  Adventure 
Bank.'' 

^  Admiral  Smyth^s  Mediterranean,  p.  112. 
*  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  L  p.  258. 
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If  they  should  ever  bring  it  to  the  surface,  so  aa 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  two  basins ; 
then,  since  the  Levant  basin  can  carry  off,  by  eva- 
poration, not  only  all  the  large  rivers  which  pour 
their  streams  into  it,  as  the  Nile,  the  Bhone,  the 
Po,  and  many  of  lesser  note,  but  also  the  surplus  of 
evaporation  in  the  Black  Sea,  from  th  Don,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  the  Danube,  &c.,  in 
addition  to  what  passes  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar;  when  this  last  and  greatest 
part  of  the  supply  is  taken  away,  the  surface  will 
rapidly  fall  below  the  level  of  the  outer  basin,  because 
the  supply  from  the  rivers,  without  that  through 
Gibraltar,  will  not  be  able  to  balance  the  evapora- 
tion. Indeed,  Nature  gave  significant  hints  that  such 
was  her  intention  when  she  raised  the  numerous 
crests  of  subaqueous  mountains  before  alluded  to,  so 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  Graham's  Isle 
above  it;  and  she  might  have  accomplished  the 
feat,  had  she  chosen  to  extend  the  energy  through 
the  whole  bank. 

We  may  even  carry  this  hypothetical  extravaganza 
still  further ;  for,  in  like  manner,  the  Gibraltar  Bank 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  disturbances, 
of  which  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  Lisbon  ^ 

1  The  great  area  over  which  the  Lbbon  earthquake  of  1755 
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was  a  proof;  and  if  full  powers  had  been  committed 
to  the  mightj  volcanic  agents  he  could  easily  have 
again  ^  hinged  gates  on  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and 
the  Atlantic  being  thus  cut  ofF^  the  Rhone  and 
other  tributaries  could  not  then  have  kept  up  the 
surface,  and  thus  evaporation  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  converting  the  Mediterranean  into  two 
great  Dead  Seas  depressed  below  the  Atlantic. 

The  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean  have  each 
communication  with  an  outer  sea,  namely,  the 
former  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  channel  of 


extended  is  very  remarkable.  The  movement  was  most  vio- 
lent in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  even  the  West  Indies,  felt  the  shock 
on  the  same  day. — LyeWs  Geology^  vol.  i.  p.  439. 

During  an  earthquake  which  happened  at  Terceira,  an  island 
was  thrown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  from  a  depth  of  150  fa- 
thoms, and  60  fathoms  high,  1^  league  in  length. 

^  Tradition,  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  believed  that  the 
land  was  formerly  continuous  in  those  parts  from  Europe  to 
Africa ;  but  that  it  was  cut  through  by  that  wonder-working 
hero  Hercules ;  and  geologists  show  that,  during  the  tertiary 
period,  the  ** Strait  of  Gibraltar  probably  continued  shut;** 
that  is,  while  the  waters  of  our  inland  sea  mingled  with  those 
of  the  Indian  Sea  through  the  channels  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
covered  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  Lower  Egypt,  and  part  of  Ara- 
bia ;  "  which  seems  to  explain  the  analogy  of  the  fossils  of  the 
middle  and  higher  Mediterranean  beds,  with  creatures  still 
living  in  the  Bed  and  Indian  Seas,  and  with  petrifactions  of 
corresponding  ages  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian.**  -^Johfuton^*  Phys.  Atla$^  A.  iv.  p.  7. 
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the  Bosphorusj  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  There 
is  this  difference,  however ;  the  one  discharges  water 
into  the  outer  sea,  while  the  other  receives  yrom  it. 

In  the  Black  Sea  there  appear  to  me  to  be  two 
extraordinary  circumstances,  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
are  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  expla- 
nations, but  only  in  appearance. 

The  first  is  that,  from  a  comparison  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  supposed  mean 
strength  of  its  current,  with  the  volume  of  its  afflu- 
ents, it  would  seem  to  discharge  more  water  into  the 
Mediterranean  than  it  receives  from  the  great  rivers*^ 

The  second  is  that,  although  it  receives  fresh  water 
only  J  that  which  it  discharges  is  very  salt,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  salt  as  the  ocean.^ 

^  Toumefort  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  is  '*  surprised  tbat 
the  Black  Sea  does  not  become  larger  by  the  excess  of  the 
receipts  hj  the  riyers  over  the  discharge  by  the  Bosphorus.** 
He  believes  "  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  not  to  be  comparable 
in  Yolume  with  any  one  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Euxine 
and  that  there  must  be  some  subterranean  canals."  —  YoL  i. 
p.  94. 

'  It  M  very  saU,  according  to  the  disagreeable  experience  I 
had  when  bathing  in  the  Bosphorus. 

Against  this  personal  judgment,  however,  I  must  say,  that 
Tournefort  says  it  is  **  not  so  briny  as  the  ocean.**  Admiral 
Smyth  calls  it  only  ^^  brackish.** 

*'  As  the  basin  of  the  BUck  Sea  comprehends  960,000  square 
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As  I  am  not  aware  that  these  peculiarities  have 
been  accounted  for,  I  will  venture  to  give  my 
opinion  on  them  at  the  risk  of  getting  out  of  my 
depth  in  antediluvian  seas. 

1.  Ancient  tradition^  the  local  examinations  of  a 
celebrated  traveller  %  and  the  inductions  of  geologists 
show,  that,  in  the  tertiary  epoch,  a  '^  great  ocean 
stretched  from  the  recesses  of  Siberia,  and  joined 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Black  Sea.     Asia 

nules,  and  its  surface  contains  only  180,000  square  nules,  it 
follows  that  each  square  mile  of  its  surface  receives  the  drain- 
age of  5^  of  a  square  mile.  This  will  account  for  the  small 
degree  of  saltness  of  its  waters.  Their  spedfic  gravity,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  fresh  water,  is  1142  to  1000.  The  water  of 
the  Atlantic  is  1288  ;  but  it  contains  more  salt  than  the  water 
of  the  Baltic,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  only  about  1089 
or  1042.*'— Penny  Cyc. 

The  expression  "  as  salt  as  the  ocean,**  however,  is  a  very 
vague  comparison ;  for  there  must  be  a  very  different  degree 
of  saturation  between  a  northern  and  a  tropical  ocean,  as, 
owing  to  a  lower  temperature,  the  former  will  hold  a  smaller 
amount  of  salt  in  solution  than  the  latter.  The  water  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  nearly  potable. 

*  Strabo  says,  ^'  The  Caspian  Sea  was  a  gulf  of  the  ocean.** 
Lib.  XT.  cviii. 

'  Pallas  attributes  the  formation  of  the  numerous  salt  lakes 
around  the  Caspian  to  the  waters  having  been  left  in  basins, 
or  gulfs,  on  the  retreat  of  the  sea  by  evaporation.  He  shows 
where  the  Caspian  may  have  communicated  with  the  Sea  of 
Azof  by  the  basin  of  the  Manytsch ;  also  with  the  Aral  Sea. 
—  Second  Journey ,  tom.  i.  pp.  294-311.,  and  First  Journey, 
pp.  193-195. 
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Minor  contuaed  small  isolated  basins ;  though  the 
lllock  Sea  on  the  south  and  east  was  confined  b^ 
iresent  hanks."  * 

liis  great  ocean  "covered  nearly  the  whole  of 
isia ;  hut  it  must  have  heen  very  shallow,  because 
ppears  that  the  Volga,  in  a  course  of  2400  miles, 
a  fall  of  only  633  feet,  of  which  100  are  below- 
level  of  the  Euxine.*  The  inclination  of  its  bed 
-efore  was  about  three  inches  per  mUe.  When  this 
in  was  isolated,  by  the  upheaval,  as  we  may  pre- 
e,  of  the  land  of  Siberia,  so  as  to  have  cut  oST  its 
munication  with  a  polar  ocean,  —  and  also  by  the 
eaval  of  the  region  through  which  the  Bosphorus 
subsequently  forced,  so  as  to  have  cut  off  its 
munication  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
b, — then  the  evaporation  over  so  large  asurfocej 
of  such  trifling  depth,  would  have  caused  its 
gin  to  contract  rapidly  towards  the  deeper  parts, 
zh  were  the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
:ine. 
.  process   such  as  I  have  described  as  having 

rahuton'B  Fbjt.  Atlaa,  A.  it.  pp.  7,  8. 

In  Johnston's  Phjsical  Atlaa  (River  Syttem,  p.  14.)  the  de- 
ion  is  given  u  83  feet;  but  the  trigoDometrical  surfej 
:  bj  M.  Struve,  &c.,  bj  order  of  the  RuMian  governmeat, 
36-37,  gives  m  the  r«sull  of  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
I  feel  lower  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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produced  the  result  of  the  Dead  Sea  S  would  have 
isolated  successivelj  the  Aral^  Caspian,  and  Euxine 
seas :  of  which  the  first  is  still  falling  ^  by  evapo- 
ration ;  the  second  seems  to  be  like  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium  from  the  same  cause ;  and 
the  last,  by  the  bursting  of  the  barrier  of  the 
Bosphorus,  is  perhaps  in  process  of  draining.  This 
is  comparatively  recent,  since  it  is  a  fact  which  has 
apparently  come  within  the  reach  of  tradition  ' ;  but 
is  confirmed  by  the  barrennees  of  the  steppes  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  the  shores  of  Kussia  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea,  to  the  extent,  even  at  the  present 
day,  of  100  miles  from  the  coast.^ 

»  See  p.  287. 

^  The  lerel  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  it  seems,  is  constantly  smk- 
ing,  which  is  particularly  visible  on  some  cliffs  of  Ustyart,  and 
the  Isle  Nicolas,  where  there  are  evidences  of  the  action  of 
water  on  heights  to  which  the  waves  of  our  days  cannot  attain 
in  the  most  violent  storms.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is 
thirty-seven  fathoms.  The  water  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  salt, 
but  in  a  less  degree  than  that  of  the  ocean  ;  its  taste  resembles 
that  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  about  100  versts  from  Cronstadt. 

Two  large  rivers,  the  Syr-Daria  ( Jaxartes)  and  the  Amu- 
Daria  fall  into  it.  (Joum,  Oeog,  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  98.)  The 
Greek  geographers  made  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  flow  into 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian ;  which  would  prove  that  the 
Sea  of  Aral  has  been  separated  from  it  since  their  time. 

^  Diod.  Siculus  attributes  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  to  the  * 

bursting  of  the  Bosphorus. 

*  As  might  be  expected,  the  shallowest  part  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  in  the  gulf  between  the  Crimea  and  the  coast  of  £urope 
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The  most  recent  stage  of  the  phenomenon  may 
have  been  the  separation,  except  at  the  Strait  of 
Yenitch,  of  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  next  will  perhaps 
be  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.^ 


north  of  Cape  Ealiakra;  in  which  the  great  rivers  Danube, 
Dniester,  Bug,  and  Dnieper  deposit  their  silt.  The  hundred- 
fathom  line  stretches  across  this  gulf,  at  a  distance  from  the 
head  of  it  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  In  all  other  known 
parts  of  the  sea,  this  line  approaches  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  shore,  the  central  parts  being  unfathomed. 

^  Folybius  hazarded  the  prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
destined  to  be  choked  up,  and  to  become  unfit  for  navigation, 
if  not  absolutely  dry  land ;  and  that,  not  at  a  remote  and  inde- 
finite period,  but  speedily  after  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  ; 
assuming  as  a  proof  that  the  Palus  Mseotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof, 
having  been  furmerly,  according  to  all  tradition,  a  salt  sea, 
had  then  become  a  fresh-water  lake,  with  no  greater  depth  than 
from  five  to  seven  fathoms.  He  further  instances  the  great 
bank  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Dr.  Goodenough  contested 
this  opinion,  adducing  against  it  the  present  state  of  the  sea, 
according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Gaultier,  Mr.  J.  Turton, 
master  of  H.  M.  S.  '*  Blonde,**  and  others.  From  these  it  ap- 
pears that  the  water  is  exceedingly  shallow  ofi*  the  mouth  of 
the  Don,  and  only  brackish ;  but  all  over  the  rest  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  the  soundings  vary  from  forty  French  feet  in  the 
centre,  to  an  average  perhaps  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  close 
in  with  the  shore.  So  that  he  thinks  there  is  no  confirmation 
of  the  prediction  of  Folybius.  The  data  are,  however,  too 
vague. 

The  Isle  of  Serpents,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  was  sud 
by  Arrian  to  have  been  a  present  from  Thetis  to  her  son 
Achilles.  This  clearly  conveys  the  idea  that  it  emerged  by  the 
falling  of  the  sea.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
identify  that  particular  gift  with  an  island  that  may  exist  at 
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The  upheaval  which  isolated  the  great  tertiary 
basin  most  probably  was  not  confined  to  the  northern 
and  southern  margins ;  but  the  whole  intervening 
and  surrounding  region  may  have  been  raised  by 
it^  as  we  find  on  a  smaller  scale^  lakes  upheaved  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mountains  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  many  proofs  that  "  the  earth's  crust  is  in 
a  perpetual  oscillation."  * 

We  may  therefore,  presume,  that  though  the  sur- 
face of  the  Euxine  was  very  much  brought  down  by 
the  bursting  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  may  still  have 
been  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean   after 

any  time;  for  Thetis  maj,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
course,  make  many  such  presents,  which  become  added  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  by  deposits  from  that  river.  See  a  paper 
on  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Blonde  *'  in  the  Black  Sea,  by  Dr. 
Goodenough,  Geog.  Joum,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

^  We  find  lakes  in  Asia  Minor  lifted  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet.  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bo- 
livia is  nearly  13»000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The 
water  in  it  is  neither  bitter  nor  brackish,  but  is  so  nauseous  that 
it  cannot  be  drunk. 

Dr.  Buist  ^*  found  Red- Sea  shells  scattered  in  profusion  all 
over  the  Desert  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  and  they  are  mentioned  as  existing  at  an  elevation  of  at 
least  2,000."  —  Joum,  Roy,  Oeog,  Soc,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  234. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  us  that  raised  beaches  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  Sweden  at  the  height  of  200  feet  above  the 
sea;  and  a  recent  survey  of  the  coast  of  Pegu  shows  that 
the  island  of  Cheduba  has  been  uplifted  26  feet  within  the  last 
ninety  years. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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that  cataclysm^  and  they  may  not  yet  be  reduced  to 
a  common  level.     The  process  of  drainage  may  now , 
be  going  op. 

If  this  be  admitted^  it  will  account  for  the  first 
peculiarity:  namely^  that  the  Euxine  dischcarges 
fnore  water  by  the  Bosptu)rus  than  it  receives  by  its 
tributary  rivers. 

2.  By  the  contraction  of  the  great  Tertiary  Ocean 
into  limits  so  small  as  the  three  basins^  the  Aral^ 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas^  into  which  its  waters  are 
now  confined^  we  may  assume  that  they  have  be- 
come more  saturated  with  salt  since  they  have  imder- 
gone  the  process  of  condensation  analogous  to  the 
case  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites^  and  though,  since  the 
debdck  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Euxine  has  been  con- 
tinually diluted  by  the  yearly  discharge  of  the  fresh- 
water  rivers  that  have  been  pouring  into  it  their 
volumes,  it  remains  still,  if  not  so  salt  as  the  ocean^ 
all  events  very  brackish. 

The  case  of  the  Euxine  appears  to  be  parallel  with 
that  of  Lake  Tiberias  or  Genesareth ;  and  it  may,  in 
time,  become  like  it  a  freshwater  lake. 

Thus  I  account  for  the  second  peculiarity  of  the 
Euxine ;  namely,  that  while  it  receives  fresh  water 
<mly,  that  which  it  discharges  is  salt. 

The  fact,  asserted  by  Gmelin  and  others,  that  the 
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Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  are  not  so  salt  as  the 
ocean^  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  Volga,  the 
largest  of  the  tributaries,  having  been  .diverted  at 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  ^the  Caspian  from  the 
Black  Sea  ^  and  its  great  volume  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  dilution  of  the  condensed  water  of 
the  former. 

But  here  arises  another  difficulty,  for  the  Caspian, 
having  fallen  100  feet  below  the  point  at  which  its 
surface  must  have  been  when  joined  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  being  now  apparently  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium,  it  evaporates  all  the  water  it  receives ;  and 
80  the  remainder  would  retain  its  saltness,  if  it  be 
not  increased.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
saltness  of  either  of  the  two  seas,  it  is  perhaps 
unsafe  to  pronounce,  from  any  single  analysis,  where 
the  extent  as  well  as  the  modifying  elements  are  so 
great  The  water  at  the  surface,  and  especially  near 
the  rivers,  is  doubtless  very  fresh  compared  with  that 
below  ;  which  will  be  in  various  stages  of  saturation 

'  By  a  ridge  of  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  intervening  between 
the  points  where  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga  diverge  at  right 
angles,  after  their  courses  had  approached  so  nearly.  Pallas 
says  the  Don  is  ten  toises  higher  than  the  Volga;  and  the 
ridge  mnst  have  a  sensible  rise;  for  Mr.  Scott  says  ^*we 
soon  reached  the  high  ground  from  Taritzin.**  Pallas  asserts 
that  the  shells  found  on  these  heights  belong  to  the  ocean,  and 
are  not  found  in  the  Caspian  nor  in  the  Black  Sea. 

X  2 
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according  to   the  depth.     The  Caspian   is  s»d  to 
'      od  in  fish ;  which  would  prove  it  to  be  less  salt 

the  Dead  Sea  of  Syria.  But  it  remains  to  be 
id  whether  the  fisheries  extend  beyond  the 
ibourhood  of  the  etnbouchures  of  the  great  rivers. 
1  the  description  given  bj  Pallas,  I  should 
ude  they  do  not;  and  Colonel  Monteith  says 
are  not  in  the  open  sea. 
e  are  not  positively  informed  whether  any  of  the 

tribe  are  found  in  the  Lake  Asphaltiies,  in  the 
idiate  neighbourhood  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
an ;  though  it  is  asserted  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
is  iishleBs,'  The  Jordan  indeed  below  Gene- 
h  has  never  been  generally  spoken  of  as  having 

but  in  that  freshwater  lake  it  was  anciently 
dant,  and  the  river  at  Jacob's  Bridge  is  said 
r.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible)  to  be  plentifully 
:ed. 

my  supposition  be  correct,  that  the  Euxine  dis- 
hes more  water  than  it  receives,  then  its  surface 
Id  be  etill  falling.  On  this  point  the  data  are  too 
ely  known  to  be  to  able  found  any  approximate 

Although  two  rivers,  eupportiog  very  large  and  numerous 
imptj  themselveB  into  it  (tlie  Dead  Sea),  of  which  the 
n  is  the  chief,  which  flows  near  Jericho,  not  eTen  one  of 
!  6ah  [.in  them)  passes  out  of  the  nioulhs  of  the  rivers; 
a  man  should  catch  anj,  and  put  them  into  the  lake,  soon 
s  them  die."  —  Eeland,  p.  34S. 
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calculation;  but  the  evaporation  from  the  Caspian 
would  give  a  measure  of  one  of  the  elements  for  it ; 
since^  if  its  area  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  latter  would  have  eleven-twenty-seventbs  ^  of 
the  water  it  receives  from  the  rivers  remaining  from 
evaporation,  and  to  be  discharged  by  the  Bosphorus. 
But  the  statements  of  the  area  of  the  Caspian  vary 
from  120,000  to  180,000  square  miles.  The  other 
elements  are  equally  uncertain,* 

The  proofs  of  falling  of  the  surface  of  the  Euxine, 
shown  by  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea,  &c.,  may  only 
relate  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  debacle  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  that 
be  still  in  action.^ 

By  comparing  great  things  with  small,  we  some- 
times gain  a  glimmering  of  truth.  For  instance, 
Jason  passed  through  the  narrow  and  shallow  chan- 
nel between  the  Symplegadcs  or  Cyanean  Bocks 
and  the  mainland,  in  his  good  ship  ^^  Argo,"  having 
first  found  it  practicable  by  sending  a  dove  through. 

^  The  Caspian  receives  *]6,  and  the  Euxine  *27  parts,  taking 
the  running  waters  of  Europe  at  1*00. — Phys,  Atlas,  (Appendix, 
D.  13.) 

^  Appendix,  D.  14. 

'  The  myth  alluded  to  by  Arrian  of  the  present  of  Serpent^s 
Island  by  Thetis  to  her  son  Achilles,  may  be  taken  as  a  record 
of  the  falling  of  the  surface.  She  possibly  still  continues  her 
bounty. 

X  3 
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I  did  the  same  thing  in  my  ^^  light  kaik,"  called 
a  kirlanjih^  or  swallow. 

As  the  "  Argo  "  was  a  large  vessel  rowed  by  fifty 
stout  fellows^  she  must  have  had  a  draught  of  some 
feet;  my  little  "swallow"  only  drew  a  very  few 
inches ;  and  one  of  the  kaikjihs  piloted  her  by  simply 
looking  over  the  bow,  in  the  clear  water,  for  the 
tortuous  channel. 

A  circumstantial  account  (excepting  the  sound- 
ings) has  been  given  of  the  expedition  of  the  former 
by  one  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who,  taking  a  poetical  li- 
cence with  the  log-book  of  the  "  Argo,"  has  attributed 
to  these  Cyanean  Bocks  an  erratic  disposition,  and  a 
perverse  tendency  to  knock  their  heads  together, 
especially  if  they  could  get  a  ship  between  them. 
The  poet  does  this  by  what  landsmen  call  a  figure  of 
speech,  whereby  they  **  overhaul "  their  words,  and 
shift  them  ^^  end  for  end«"  That  is,  he  makes  rocks 
sheer  about,  while  eddy  currents  run  straight. 

"  As  when  our  messmate  has  a  spree  on  shore, 
He  shapes  his  course,  and  votes  the  walls  a  bore ; 
Jack  ne'er  to  starboard  nor  to  port  will  veer,  — 
They  run  him  foul.    My  eyes !  how  wild  they  steer ! " 

Jack  Ashore, 

It  appears  that  when  Jason  entered  the  Bosphorus 
he  consulted  an  old  blind  pilot,   who   was  ^^hard 
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up/'  owing  to  misconduct ;  one  Phineus,  who  told 
him  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  the  Euxine 
hj  reason  of  the  very  turbulent  whirlpools  and 
strong  indraught  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait :  but, 
in  a  fit  of  gratitude  for  "having  been  rescued  from 
the  beaks  by  two  of  the  crew  of  the  **Argo  *,"  he 
promised  to  let  them  into  the  secret  of  a  passage  in- 
side the  Symplegades,  or  "Cyanea's  Rocks,"  whereby 
the  strength  of  the  current  might  be  avoided  and  the 
ship  would  gain  a  good  offing.^ 

He  acknowledged  he  had  been  an  old  humbug ', 
but  swore  that  this  time  he  would  not  deceive 
them/ 

^      Then  Zetes  hastes  th*  inquiring  crowd  to  teach 
Though  wearj  pantings  interrupt  his  speech ; 
How,  far  from  hence,  the  Harpies  thej  pursued ; 
How  Iris  came  to  save  the  rav*nina:  brood  : 
Yet,  pitying  Phineus,  how  bj  Styx  she  swore 
The  hateful  race  should  torture  him  no  more; 
And  how  th*  ill-omen*d  birds  (as  terror  wrought) 
The  cayems  of  deep  Cretan  mountains  sought.  600 

'      But  through  the  rocks  a  passage  should  ye  gain, 
Avoid  the  land,  and  navigate  the  deep. 

'      In  Phineus,  by  prophetic  gifts  destroy'd, 

Behold  the  doom  of  prescience  ill  employed.  440 

^      Be  witness  for  me,  all  ye  powers  below  ! 

And  may  my  shade  nor  peace  nor  respite  know, 

If  false  this  oath,  that  you  offend  not  Jove,  361 

You  draw  no  vengeance  from  the  powers  above. 

Apol.  Rhodius. 
X  4 
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He  lent  them  his  own  pilot-boat  the  '^  Dove^ 
which  Euphemus^  one  of  the  crew  of  the  *^  Argo, 
held  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  by  her  "  painter."  ^ 

Phineus  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  % 
and  tells  Jason  first  to  Bend  the  jolly-boat,  the 
"  Dove,"  through  to  sound  the  channel  ^,  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  this  notable  piece  of  information ; 
namely,  that  if  tlie  jolly-boat  should  stick  fast,  in  all 
probability  there  would  not  be  water  enough  for  the 
ship.  In  this  case  he  advises  him  to  make  a  "  stern- 
board,"  and  ''  back  out  of  it ! "  ^ 

Having  received    his   sailing    directions,    Jason 
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Nor  did  the  train  neglect  the  turtle-dove, 

The  harbinger  of  safety  from  above : 

As  with  a  band  Euphemus  check*d  her  flight, 

She  fluttered  round  his  hand  on  pinions  light.  750 

When  first  from  hence  your  parting  course  you  steer, 
Within  a  strait  Cyanea's  rocks  appear. 
Arduous  the  task  through  these  your  way  to  keep, 
Unstay'd,  unrooted,  wand'ring  in  the  deep. 
Oiltimes  they  rush,  with  front  to  front  opposed, 
And  clashing  dreadful,  both  in  one  are  closed. 

First  let  a  dove  the  dangVous  passage  try; 
If  through  the  rocks  unhurt  she  chance  to  fly, ' 
And  reach  the  sea  beyond  with  prosperous  flight, 
Then  forward  rush,  —  then  ply  your  oars  with  might. 

Crushed  in  her  midway  flight-,  if  fails  the  dove. 
Then  backward  turn,  nor  tempt  the  powers  above. 

ApoL  Rhodins, 
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hoists  a  "white  feather ^"  and  steers  for  the 
dreaded  channel^  full  of  whirlpools  and  cross-cur- 
rents. When  sufficiently  near^  Euphemus  casts  off 
the  painter  ^ ;  and  the  crew  of  the  "  Argo"  toss  up 
their  oars  *,  "  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  a-head  "  on 
the  «  Dove." 

The  jollj-boat  has  great  difficulty  in  stemming 
the  current  and  in  steering  clear  of  the  rocks  ^ ;  but 
succeeds  in  getting  through  to  the  open  sea  with 
the  loss  of  her  rudder,  and  some  oars  washed  over- 
board.* 

The  crew  of  the  "  Argo  "  give  three  cheers  ^  and 
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The  mouth  of  that  dire  strait  the  heroes  found ; 
Tremendous  rocks  the  winding  passage  bound ; 
Its  course  beneath  an  adverse  current  held, 
With  foamy  whirlpools,  and  the  ship  repeird. 
What  terror  seized  the  band  I 

Euphemus  loosed  the  bird  of  pinions  light ; 

With  hands  upraised  the  sailors  mark  her  flight, 

And  wait  th*  event  with  mingled  hope  and  dread, 

As  through  the  pass  on  airj  plumes  she  sped.  790 

High  o*er  the  boiling  deep  the  foam  is  hurlM, 
In  eddies  caught  the  giddy  bark  is  whirfd. 

Safe  through  the  closing  rocks  the  turtle  springs. 
But  shorn  of  plumage  from  her  tail  and  wings. 

The  mariners  rejoice,  with  eager  cry, 

ApoL  Rhodius, 
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Typhys  the  coxswain  sings  out,  "Now,  my  lads, 
give  way !  **  ^ 

It  appears  that  there  had  been  a  *^  black  north- 
easter "  blowing  from  the  Euxine,  and  it  had  left  a 
heavy  swell  on  the  rocks.  One  strikes  the  **  Ai^o  '* 
on  the  bow;  but  Tiphys  eases  the  helm*,  and  the 
ship  rides  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  over  the  rocks  * 
(a  bold  thing  to  do).  When  nearly  through,  the 
rocks  seemed  to  close  the  passage  right  a-head.^ 
Tiphys  minds  his  weather  helm  ^ ;  and,  watching  the 
prudent  moment,  he  claps  the  tiller  hard  a-lee®, 
the  "  Argo  "  shoots  over  to  the  other  side  ^,  giving  a 
close  shave  to  the  rocks,  which  damage  the  ginger- 

*      And  TiphyB  shouts  **  Tour  oars  with  vigour  ply." 

^      ...    Tiphys  at  the  helm,  with  watchful  skill, 
And  dexterous  hand,  anticipates  that  ill. 

'      Beneath  the  keel  the  billow  spent  its  force ; 

Buoy*d  o'er  the  rocks,  the  bark  pursued  her  course. 
Forward  she  scuds,  the  wat*ry  menace  braves. 
And  to  the  deep  pursues  the  refluent  waves ; 
But  adverse  currents  soon,  with  eddying  shocks, 
Detain  her  midway  *twixt  the  fatal  rocks ; 
Fast-rooted  in  that  dark  abyss  of  fear. 

^      Closing  agiun,  the  rocks  re-bellow  near ; 

Then  to  their  succour  came  the  blue-eyed  maid ; 

^      The  rocks  with  force  divine  her  left  hand  stayed. 

^      Supported  by  her  right  the  bark  advanced, 

^      And  o*er  the  waters  like  an  arrow  glanced ; 

ApoL  Rhodius, 
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bread  about  her  quarter-gallery  ^,  and  she  gallantly 
shoots  into  the  open  sea^,  and  gains  an  offing. 

Now^  in  this  simple  narrative  of  the  ship's  pro- 
ceedings^  divested  of  the  poet's  gammon  and  figures 
of  speech^  and  all  that^  there  seems  to  be  strong 
reason  for  believing  that^  between  the  time  of  the 
other  ^  bold  navigator  and  myself^  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the  channel^  from  a  few 
feet  (number  unknown)  to  a  few  inches. 

It  is  very  much,  and  hydrographically  to  be  la- 
mented^  that  the  poet  did  not  publish  Jason's  survey 
with  the  fragment  of  his  log-book ;  for  it  is  evident 
the  gallant  officer  thought  he  had  done  posterity  a 
very  great  service  in  having  buoyed  off  the  channel 
and  Jixed  the  position  of  the  rochs.^ 

"  As  when  hovld  Napier  steer'd  for  Bomarsund, 
He  sent  a  Bull-dog  to  sorvey  the  ground.** 

Assuming  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  few  hydro- 


Yet,  as  her  stern  received  the  parting  stroke, 
The  sculptured  ornaments  the  conflict  broke. 

Triumphant  o*er  the  wares  the  vessel  rode. 

Fast  rooted  in  the  deep  the  rocks  remain'd 
For  eyet  fixed;  by  Destiny  ordain*d, 
When  once  a  mortal  birth  the  straits  had  pass*d, 
Ko  more  to  wander  in  the  briny  vast  —  The  Argonaulict 
ofApol,  Rhoditis,  Preston's  trans.  bk.ii. 
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graphical  data^  we  may  infer^  that  in  Jason's  time 
the  surface  of  the  Euxine  must  have  been  much 
higher  than  it  now  is  ^ ;  and  consequently  that  the 
strength  of  the  current  was  proportionately  greater. 
The  sea  having  fallen  by  drainage  since  that  remote 
period,  may  or  may  not  be^  at  the  present  day,  at 
that  point  of  equilibrium  with  the  outer  sea  that 
would  be  affected  only  by  the  greater  or  less  excess 
of  water  from  the  rivers,  over  the  amount  lost  by 
evaporation ;  which  excess  is  disposed  of  through  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  data  we  are  in  possession  of  are  so  vague^ 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  reasonable 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  For  instance^  the  current 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bosphorus  is  put  in 
our  charts  as  four  knots ;  and  at  one  spot,  called  the 
Devil's  current,  it  is  even  marked  as  five  knots  per 

^  M.  le  Gras,  Lieutenant  de  Yaisseau,  in  his  "  Sailing  Di- 
rections for  the  Sea  of  Marmora,*'  speaking  of  the  gulfs  on 
either  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Ataki  (ancient  Cjzicus),  says  : 
"  They  are  separated  by  a  small  strip  of  land,  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  over  which 
two  wooden  bridges  had  been  thrown  to  communicate  with  the 
shore  of  Asia."  As  this  is  now  a  dry  isthmus,  it  would  prove 
there  has  been  a  fall  of  the  surface  of  that  sea  since  the  time  to 
which  the  account  may  be  referred.  However,  I  must  say,  that 
I  have  not  found  the  passage  about  the  bridges,  and  though 
Strabo  frequently  calls  Cyzicus  an  island,  he  also  alludes  to  an 
isthmus. 
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hour.  This  of  course  must  be  taken  as  its  mean 
strength  in  those  reaches.  But  in  a  calculation 
which  I  have  attempted^  on  an  assumption  of  a 
mean  current  of  two  knots  only,  the  great  depth  of 
the  Bosphorus  would  discharge  such  an  enormous 
volume  of  water  (contrary  to  Toumefort's  opinion), 
that  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea  would  be  lowered 
several  feet  every  year.*  There  must,  therefore,  be 
something  wrong  in  the  given  strength  of  the 
current.  One  oflScer,  indeed,  who  has  good  oppor- 
tunities of  judging,  believes  that  the  eddy  current 
runs  up  inshore  at  a  stronger  rate  than  is  generaUy 
supposed.  He  also  infers  that  there  must  be  an 
undercurrent  running  back  towards  the  Black  Sea, 
having  observed  that  fishermen's  nets  are  sometimes 
drifted  upwards,  while  the  boats  are  stationary. 

Now  that  we  have  temporary  possession  of  the 
Black  Sea,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  interesting 
objects  may  be  attained ;  namely, — 

1.  To  determine  the  strength  of  the  current. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  tradition,  by  marks  on  the 
shore  or  otherwise,  whether  any  change  has  recently 

I  On  the  other  hand,  observations  made  by  Colonel  Mon- 
teith  near  Poti,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine,  make  that 
sea  precisely  at  the  same  level  as  the  ocean  (212''  Fahrenheit). 
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taken  plaoe  in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

3.  To  analyse  the  water  of  the  sea  at  different 
places;  that  is,  in  the  middle  and  near  to  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers;  where  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  saturation  by  salt  may  be  expected 
to  occur.  Gmelin  found  10^  ounces  of  salt,  in 
122  lbs.  of  water.  He  gives  the  relative  saltness 
of  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic  as  one  to  four. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  relative  heights  of  the  Archi,- 
pelago,  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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THE   WATEBSHED. 

The  downward  Slope  of  the  Wadj  Arabah  recentlj  discovered. 

—  Barckhardt.  — Irby  and  Mangles.  —  The  Comte  de  Ber- 
tou*s  Journey.  —  Unsuccessful  from  the  Loss  of  his  Instru- 
ments. —  Reasons  for  thinking  him  mistaken  in  his  Assump- 
tions and  Estimations. — Dr.  Schubert's  Evidence  important. 

—  Seems  to  prove  the  Watershed  to  be  of  slight  Elevation, 
and  to  be  nearer  to  Akabah  than  De  Bertou  believes.  — 
Dr.  Robinson*s  Evidence  tends  to  the  same  Notion. — The 
general  Conclusion  is  that  the  Watershed  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

As  the  existence  of  the  great  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea^  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean^  was 
unknown  until  the  year  1837^  so  the  fact  of  the 
downward  slope,  northwards  to  the  Dead  Sea,  had 
not  only  been  overlooked,  but  it  was  assumed  to  have 
an  opposite  inclination.  Thus  Burckhardt,  in  1812, 
one  of  the  most  careftil  of  travellers,  thought  he  saw 
enough  of  the  nature  of  the  valley  and  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  declare  his  belief  that  the  Jordan  anciently 
traversed  the  whole  valley  of  the  two  Ghors,  and 
emptied  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah',  before 

^  Appendix,  E.  1. 
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the  catastrophe  which  was  supposed  to  have  given  a 
new  reservoir  for  its  waters  in  the  abyss  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  and  although  we  must  suppose  he  admitted  that 
new  arrangement,  he  does  not  sh5w  that  he  had 
detected  such  a  disposition  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  as 
would  have  effectually  barred  such  a  discharge.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  a  sandy  wall,  which 
crosses  the  valley  at  the  southern  extremity,  prevents 
the  waters  from  flowing,  as  they  were  ori^nally 
supposed  to  have  done,  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Laborde  commenced  his  journey  from  Akabah 
*'  sur  la  pente  du  gravier  et  de  sable  qui  descend  des 
montagnes,  en  laissant  d  gauche  le  lit  des  eaux  qui 
s'^coulent  au  temps  des  pluies  de  Ouadi  Jetoum,  et 

d'une  autre  vallee  sur  la  rive  droite line 

valine  s'oeuvre  k  gauche  ;  elle  semble  venir  du  sud- 
sud-ouest,  et  dans  la  m6me  direction  que  les  chaines 
des  montagnes." 

After  three  hours  and  a  half,  he  says  of  the 
ravines, "  leur  direction  ainsi  que  celle  des  montagnes 
semblent  Stre  du  sud-sud-est  au  nord-nord-ouest." 
After  travelling  for  about  nine  hours  beyond  the  spot 
where  he  makes  the  preceding  remark,  he  arrived  at 
the  Wady  Gurundel,  which  is  known  to  flow  toward 
the  Lake  Asphaltites.    (Laborde ,  p.  79.) 

The  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke  of 
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the  fact  of  the  depression  led  geographers  to  sus- 
pect the  truth, — the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
following  year,  with  a  worthy  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, the  Comte  de  Bertou  resolved  to  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  Wady,  which  no  one 
had  hitherto  done,  to  determine  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

He  proved  the  fact  of  the  slope  downwards  to  the 
north ;  but  owing  to  the  breaking  of  his  instruments, 
the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  tract  of  land  lying 
between  the  northern  margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
and  the  position  at  the  same  level  in  the  Wady 
Arabah,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  slope,  is  a 
problem  still  to  be  solved. 

This  tract  of  land  contains  the  ridge,  if  there  be 
one,  that  separates  the  torrents,  flowing  northwards 
on  one  side  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  southwards  on  the 
other  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  the  watershed 
or  water-parting  of  the  Wady  Arabah. 

The  notices  that  have  been  given  by  travellers  on 
this  important  point  of  physical  geography,  although 
at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  conclusive,  and  have 
been  acted  on  as  such,  in  the  construction  of  maps 
of  those  regions,  are  very  conflicting  among  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  are  not  properly  understood  and 
applied.     It  may  therefore  be  well  to  collate  and  ex- 

YOL.  I.  Y 
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lem,  in  order  that  the  value  and  amount  of 
wledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  may  be 
•stiinated. 

[hardt  crossed  the  Wady  Arabab,  the  Kadesh 
in  1812,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
>umey  from  Akabah.'  He  calls  it  a  "pliun 
Qg  to  the  view  an  expanse  of  shifting  sand  ', 
urface  was  broken  by  innumerable  undula- 
1  low  hills." 

Dg  can  be  g^ned  from  this,  except  that  be 
lotice  an  acclivity  either  way.  The  low  bills 
3  saw  may  be  or  may  not  be  the  watershed 
valley ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
these  hills  are  above  or  below  the  level  of 
and  even  if  they  should  be  found  above  that 
e  watercourse  between  them  may  be  below 

;is  an  hour  and  a  half  croseing  the  Wady ; 
er  an  hour  and  a  half  of  gentle  ascent,  he 
it  ih.Q  sucunit  of  the  western  hills,  and  de- 
by  a  short  and  very  gradual  declivity  into 
tern  plain ;  "  the  level  of  which,  though 
lan  that  of  the  Arabab,  is  perhaps  1000  feet 

igh  this  vallej  the  treasures  of  Opfair  were  probablj 
>  the  cofTen  of  Solomon. 
idlx,  £.  2. 
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lower  than  the  Eastern  desert"  *  As  only  relative 
value  is  shown  by  this,  it  proves  nothing. 

Irby  and  Mangles  saw  little  of  the  Ghor,  except 
in  crossing  the  end  near  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were 
told  that  the  "/?/am"  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  which 
bounded  their  view  to  the  south,  continues  all  the 
way  to  Mekka  without  interruption. 

This  is  very  vague,  and  of  no  use,  except  in  show- 
ing that  the  bed  of  the  Wady  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  plain,  and  therefore  presented  no 
palpable  acclivity. 

The  only  specific  information  on  the  subject  is 
derived  from  the  journey  of  the  Comte  de  Bertou  ; 
undertaken,  as  before  said,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  Wady  Arabah ;  and 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  science  that  his  indefa- 
tigable exertions  have  led  to  no  other  results  than 
those  depending  on  mere  estimation. 

Nevertheless,  he  gives  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
watershed  is  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Wady  Talh, 
or  Acacia  Yale,  at  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  forty-five  miles  from  the 
Gulfof  Akabah.^ 

1.  Because  the  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Akabah  to 

'  Barck.  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  444. 

'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  Bulletin 

de  G^ogi^aphie,  torn.  12. 
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the  southern  prolongation  from  this  point  of  the 
Wady  Arabah : 

2.  He  says  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  two 
slopes,  north  and  south.: 

3.  He  thinks  the  slope  towards  the  Bed  Sea 
must  be  Tery  rapid,  because  his  horizon  was  very 
limited,  and  cut  the  cape  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Arabs  told  him  the  Castle  of  Akabah  is  situated : 

4.  He  takes  his  observation  of  the  boiling-point  of 
water  as  determining  the  watershed. 

The  opinions  of  this  traveller  are  entitled  to  great 
respect,  from  the  minuteness  of  his  observations,  and 
from  the  care  he  took  to  keep  in  the  trough  of  the 
valley,  throughout  his  arduous  journey,  as  well  as 
from  his  evident  an:siety  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  but 
as  they  disagree  with  the  remarks  made  by  another 
very  careful  traveller,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  and 
compare  them. 

1.  By  the  name  Akabah  ^  (ascent  or  descent)  it  is 

*  "  In  Numb,  xxxiv.  4.,  the  *  Ascent  of  Akrabbim '  Is  men- 
tioned ;  which  appears  to  correspond  verj  accurately  to  this 
ascent  of  the  western  mountain  from  the  plain  of  wAJukbak. 
Into  this  plain,  which  surrounds  the  castle  on  every  side  except 
the  sea,  issues  the  Wady  el  Arabah ;  the  broad  sandy  valley 
which  leads  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  I  crossed  in 
1812,  at  a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days*  journey  from  Akabah." 
— BurMardtj  Travels  in  Syria^  p.  509. 
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not  Improbable  that  his  Arabs  alluded  to  the  as- 
cent of  the  Wady  Talh ;  which  is  the  high  road  from 
Petra  to  Egypt,  and  is  that  taken  by  Burckhardt 
(1812)  in  going  to  Cairo,  and  which  led  him  by  a 
gentle  ascent  of  one  hour  and  a  half  to  the  summit 
of  the  hills. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  unmistakable  slope  north 
and  south,  I  find,  on  examining  his  original  notes,  that 
four  hours  and  ten  minutes  before  he  had  arrived  at 
this  point  he  suspected  the  intention  of  his  Arabs 
to  mislead  him ;  he  therefore  left  the  direction  they 
pointed  out  to  the  eastward  of  south,  as  the  trough  of 
the  valley  leading  to  the  gulf;  and,  depending  on  his 
own  judgment  and  on  his  compass,  and  misled  by  a 
fancied  trough,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  220^  or 
S.  40**  W.  by  compass ;  and  thus,  in  his  anxiety  to  fol- 
low the  trough  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  entered  and  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Talh,  a  lateral  valley ;  and  standing  on  the  right 
bank  of  this,  near  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  two  valleys,  he  would  necessarily  have  seen  two 
slopes.  Now,  although  the  Arabs  are  believed  to 
have  a  natural  predilection  for  lies,  the  direction  our 
traveller  was  afterwards  obliged  to  take,  in  order 
to  reach  Akabah,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
may  in  this  instance  have  been  telling  the  truth; 

T   3 
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namely^  that  the  direction  of  the  trough  of  the  Ara- 
bah  was  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  course  taken 
by  the  count  This  will  receive  confirmation  here- 
after from  an  observation  made  by  Dr.  Sobinson. 
It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  such  a  mistake 
should  be  made,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  general 
description  of  this  valley,  and  especially  that  given 
by  Burckhardt,  who  crossed  it  in  this  direction ; 
namely,  that  it  was  a  ^^  vast  expanse  of  shifting  sand ; " 
in  which  he  does  not  mention  the  trace  of  a  water- 
course, doubtless  from  such  being  so  faint  and  indis- 
tinct, that  it  escaped  his  observation,  which  was 
generally  acute. 

3.  The  singular  remark  he  makes,  while  at  the 
Wady  Talh,  about  the  rapidity  of  a  downward  slope, 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  limited  horizon, 
cutting  the  cape,  I  should  understand  differently ;  that 
is,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  a  rise,  rather  than  of  a 
fall  in  the  ground;  since  a  rapid  slope  downwards 
implies  that  the  observer  is  on  an  elevation,  which 
would  give  an  extended  horizon.  The  remark,  how- 
ever, goes  for  nothing,  as  in  one  sense  it  vitiates  his 
theory,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be  injurious  to  mine. 

4.  The  *' boiling-point"  observations  are  not 
adopted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society ;  but  they  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
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of  the  French  Geographical  Society.  They  would 
not,  however,  agree  with  his  assumed  elevation  of  thle 
watershed  at  El  Sath,  or  El  Sat^.^ 

Continuing  his  journey,  at  seven  miles  beyond  or 
to  the  southward  of  the  point  he  assumed  as  the  water- 
shed, he  arrived  at  the  Wady  Ghuriindel ;  which, 
coming  from  the  Shera  mountains,  Burckhardt  says, 
loses  its  waters  in  the  sand  of  the  valley ;  but  which 
is  supposed,  and  asserted  by  Robinson  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  Arabs,  to  discharge  its  waters  north- 
wards  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  small  discrepancy 
between  these  last  two  travellers  may  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  between  a  lesser  or  greater  volume 
of  water.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  if  Dr.  Bobinson's 
Arabs  were  right,  De  Bertou  must  have  been  wrong 
in  his  supposition ;  for  if  the  Ghiirundel  discharged 
northwards,  the  watershed  must  have  been  more  than 
seven  miles  south  of  the  Wady  Talh. 

Returning  from  Akabah,  on  his  way  to  Fetra, 


^  Malhereusement  on  accident  me  priya  de  mon  barom^tre ; 
et  ma  chaine  d^observations  fut  interroropue  k  Textremit^  nord 
du  lac  Asphaltite. 

Au  sud  de  cette  latitude  je  fus  r^duit  k  chercher  les  niyeaux 
en  determinant  le  degr6  de  rebullition  de  Teau.  On  sdt  com- 
bien  cette  m^thode  d^observation  n^cessite  de  precautioni, 
surtout  quand  on  est,  comme  je  le  fus,  priy^  des  instrumens 
construits  ad  ?u>c"  —  BuUetin  de  Oiog.  tom. xii.  p.  134. 

T  4 
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De  Bertou  kept  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Wady 
Arabah,  after  passing  Wadj  Deleghah,  whose  waters, 
he  says,  flow  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  whereas,  in  going 
south,  he  had  kept  on  the  western  side,  which 
Schubert  saya,  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley.  On 
the  second  day  he  halted  at  night,  as  he  asserts,  "  at 
the  line  separating  the  Wadies  Akabah  and  Arabah; 
called  by  the  Arabs  El  Sath  (the  Roof),  or  cul- 
minating point."  He  observes  here  a  range  of  hills 
extending  east  and  west;  moreover,  he  is  opposite  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  point  of  the  watershed, 
when  on  the  other  side,  namely,  Wady  Talh.  I  must 
also  add,  that  it  was  probably  about  this  part  that 
Burckhardt  saw  the  undulations  and  low  hills,  and 
so  it  would  appear  to  confirm  his  idea  that  this  line 
of  hills  was  the  watershed.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  valley  at  this  part  is  fourteen  miles 
wide ;  at  least,  between  the  two  points  as  laid  down 
on  the  count's  maps;  and  as  the  deepest  part  of 
the  valley  is  on  the  western  side,  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  fall  between  El  Sath  and  the 
trough. 

He  gives  at  this  point  528  feet  as  the  elevation 
above  the  sea ;  but  as  he  had  no  instruments  except 
a  bad  thermometer,  with  which  he  tried  to  find  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  his  observations  have  not 
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been  published,  and  he  merely  gives  his  estimation  ^ 
of  the  height.  The  results,  taken  from  his  rough 
notes,  must  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  as  there  is 
great  discrepancy,  and  they  would  even  give  an 
elevation  far  greater. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  guided  in  his 
estimation  by  Schubert,  who  encamped,  I  believe, 
near  this  spot.  He  gives  the  elevation  of  it,  not 
differing  very  widely,  but  without  saying  anything 
about  the  watershed.  The  range  of  "  low  hills  "  is 
no  proof  that  the  watershed  is  at  their  summits ;  since 
the  channel  would  lie  between  them,  and  may  be 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  if  even  the  summits  of 
the  hills  are  above  it. 

I  therefore  submit  that,  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
and  exertions  of  M.  de  Bertou,  his  data  are  not 
sufficient  for  determining  the  position  and  elevation 
of  the  watershed. 

Dr.  Schubert's  barometrical  observations  were 
considered  to  have  established  the  important  case 
in  point.  They  are,  no  doubt,  correct,  as  far  as 
they  go ;  but  are  valueless  for  our  present  purpose, 
since  the  precise  spot  where  they  were  taken  is  not 
indicated ;  and  he  not  only  does  not  say  that  he  has 

^  £1  Sate  dont  de  niveau  peut-Stre  lvalue  2t  160  metres  au- 
dessus  de  la  M^Uterran6e."  —  BvtUet,  de  Geog.  torn,  xii.p.  165. 
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-^  the  poBitioD  of  the  watershed,  but  he  makes 
ral  pertJBent  remarks,  which  would  show  that 
Id  not  consider  it  to  he  at  the  place  where  he  has 
1  his  first  barometrical  determination  of  altitude. 
t«Btimony  is  eo  important  and  so  circumstantial, 
)me  respects,  that  I  quote  it  from  the  original ; 
lat  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions.' 
is  road  near  the  foot  of  thfe  eastern  mountains 
n,  soon  afitcr  leaving  Akabah,  gradually  to 
id.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  castle  the 
7  widened  to  twelve  miles,  with  a  rapid  slope 
east  to  west ;  and  while  on  the  eastern  side,  at 
bot  of  the  mountains,  the  road  lies  on  the  highest 
of  the  valley,  the  western  margin  of  it,  along 
Tyh  mountains,  is  in  a  depression ;  which  in  the 
He  can  be  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
ng  the  rduy  season  a  great  part  of  this  hollow 
;  be  overflowed ;  which  may  account,  he  thinks, 
he  representation  in  some  of  our  old  maps  of  an 
nsion  of  the  ^lauitic  Sea  towards  the  north.* 
nother   very  important  remark,  made  by  Dr. 

ppendix,  E.  3.  \ 

1  M.  Brum's  Atlas,  published  in  F&ria,  1S28,  the  map  of 

t  and  Arabia  Fetnea  haa  the  head  of  the  ^tanitic  Gulf 

:d  inUi  two  horna,  about  thirty  miles  each  In  length.     At 

»d  of  the  irestein  horn  he  has  placed  Ailana ;  and  on  llie 

-D  arm  AjNongaber  and  Calaat  el  Akahoh.    The  map  is 

1832. 
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Schubert  on  the  day  following  his  departure  from 
Akabah;  and  therefore  not  far  from  it^  is  that  the 
lateral  valleTs^  from  both  the  eastern  and  western 
mountains^  converge  towards  the  north ' ;  therefore 
their  united  waters  in  the  Wady  Arabah  would 
be  in  that  direction,  or  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
such  case  the  watershed  must  be  to  the  south  of  the 
first  point  of  convergence y  and  not  far  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Wady.  K  this  were  the  only  piece  of 
information  we  possessed  on  this  subject,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  taken  as  conclusive.  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  this  day — that  is  to  say,  a  day  and  a 
halfs  distance  from  Akabah — that  Schubert's  first 
barometrical  observation  was  made.  It  gave  465 
Palis  feet  for  the  elevation  of  his  encampment ;  and 
this  has  been  taken  as  fixing  the  height  of  the  water- 
shed, notwithstanding  his  having  asserted  distinctly 
that  he  began  to  ascend  on  the  extreme  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  soon  after  leaving  Akabah,  having  on 
his  left  a  rapid  slope  towards  the  western  mountains, 
or  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  as  he  expressly 
declares.  Moreover,  he  does  not  say  a  word  that 
would  authorise^the  adoption  of  this  altitude  for  the 
watershed ;  and  there  would  be  as  much  reason  for 
taking  his  observation  of  the  next  evening,  954  feet. 

^  Appendix,  £.  4. ;  see  also  Laborde,  p.  320.  above. 
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The  near  coincidence  in  position  and  elevation  with 
De  Bertou's  El  Sat^  may  have  led  to  its  adoption 
by  geogcaphers;  although^  if  it  be  true  that  the 
latter  traveller  took  the  observation  of  the  former 
as. his  guide^  the  conformity  would  not  be  a  con* 
firmation. 

It  appears  more  probable^  that  both  had  arrived 
at  a  regular  halting  station^  high  up  in  the  Shera 
mountains ;  especially  as  De  Bertou  says  the  Arabs 
had  selected  this  spot  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  pasturage  for  their  flocks  in  the  adjacent  lateral 
valleys;  into  one  of  which^  the  Mdaferah^  he  crossed 
on  the  following  day:  so  that  the  **roof"  might 
mean^  in  the  account  of  the  Arabs,  the  ridge 
between  two  of  these. 

Dr.  Bobinson,  one  of  the  most  valuable  authori- 
ties for  the  topography  of  Syria,  &c,  crossed  the 
southern  Ghor  twice ;  but  unfortunately  did  not  tra- 
verse the  whole  length,  or  he  assuredly  would  have 
set  the  matter  at  rest'  His  first  visit  was  only 
in  crossing  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  the  Castle  of 
Akabah.  When  he  says  the  torrents  from  the 
western  mountains,  when  not  absorted  by  the  sand, 
fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  near  its  north-west 

'  Appendix,  E.  5. 
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corner^  hi?  statement  would  appear  to  be  at  yariance 
with  Schubert's  account  of  the  converging  valleys ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  Kobinson  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  valley,  and  therefore  only  speaks  of  the 
torrents  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where  the  valley 
was  only  four  miles  wide;  whereas  Schubert  had 
passed  this  narrow  part,  which  might  have  been 
''the  strait,"  and  he  speaks  of  its  having  attained 
a  breadth  of  twelve  miles  at  a  short  distance  from 
Akabah.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  other 
watercourse;  but,  on  the  contrary,  along  the  rest 
of  the  northern  shore,  the  sea  has  thrown  up  an 
unbroken  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  Wady,  which  seems  to  have  little  or  no 
acclivity  towards  the  north.  Towards  the  western 
mountains  a  large  tract  has  the  appearance  of  moist, 
marshy  ground ;  which  corroborates  what  Schubert 
says  on  the  same  point  Stephen  also  speaks  to  the 
like  effect* 

The  most  important  information  given  by  this 
observant  traveller  is  the  description  of  the  Wady 
as  seen  from  the  Pass  of  Nemela;  a  conunanding 
position  on  the  western  flank  of  Mount  Hor. 

''Towards  the   south  the   direction  of  a   small 

^  Appendix,  £.  6. 
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fountain,  'Ain  Melihy,  was  pointed  out  at  the  mouth 
of  a  short  Wady  south  of  the  Jerafeh.  In  the 
same  quarter  we  could  distinctly  perceive  Wady  el 
Jeib  (the  trough  of  the  Arabah)  winding  along  the 
middle  of  El  Arabah  from  the  south,  and  at  length 
sweeping  off  north-west,  as  if  to  meet  the  Jerdfeh ; 
and  having  received  this  Wady,  it  again  winds 
north-east,  and  afterwards  north-westerly,  so  as  to 
pass  El  Weibeh  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains* 
Here  our  guides  again  assured  us  that  the  waters 
of  the  southern  Wady^  Ghiirundel,  Jlovo  northwards 
through  El  Jeib :  and  we  had  no  reason  to  distrust 
the  accuracy  of  their  information;  for  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  Arabah,  and  of  the  Jeib  winding 
through  it  so  far  south  of  the  Jerafeh,  led  naturally 
to  the  same  conclusion." 

Again  he  says,  "  We  had  now  learned  enough  of 
the  region  to  understand  why  the  Jerdfeh  and  all 
the  Wadies  which  drain  the  western  desert,  should 
run  towards  the  north ;  a  fact  which  at  first  appeared 
very  singular."  He  places  the  watershed  at  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  with  a 
salt  marsh  intervening. 

Now,  supposing  the  short  Wady  *^  south  of  the 
Jer&feh  "  to  be  identical  with  the  Wady  Talh,  which 
is    probable,    as    the  latter  is  ^also   south  of  the 
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Jer&feh,  it  ia  evident  that  the  trough  of  the  Arabah^ 
Wady  el  Jeib^  has  its  origin  far  to  the  south  of 
the  supposed  watershed  of  De  Bertou;  and,  in  its 
north-westerly  bend  to  meet  the  Jer&feh,  there  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  his  Arabs  were  right  in 
wishing  him  to  take  a  course  to  the  south-east ;  so 
that,  by  rejecting  their  advice,  he  most  probably  left 
the  trough  of  the  Arabah,  the  Wady  el  Jeib,  and 
entered  that  of  El  Talh. 

The  salt  marsh  seen  by  Riippell  and  Robinson 
strengthens  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Schubert,  that 
it  may  account  for  the  prolongation  of  the  JBlanitic 
Gulf  in  old  charts,  and  would  show  analogy  with 
the  Bitter  Lakes  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Both  may 
have  been  detached  from  the  sea  by  upheaval  of  the 
band.  But,  in  any  case,  the  existence  of  a  salt  marsh 
is  a  proof  that  some  portion  of  the  Wady  Arabah 
is  level  with  the  sea,  if  not  below  it —  at  that  dis- 
tance at  least.  This  would  limit  the  length,  and 
perhaps  the  height,  of  the  upheaved  land;  the 
hypothetical  strait,  that  originally  joined  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah. 

Laborde  says  but  little  of  this  valley ;  but  as  he 
was  under  the  then  universal  impression  that  it  was 
the   course  of  the  Jordan,  he  must  have  looked 
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upon  it  as  having  a  slope  downwards  to  the  Red 
Sea. 

I  have  thus  brought  together  all  that  I  can  learn 
upon  this  subject ;  and  my  object  has  been  to  enable 
the  reader  to  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  may  be 
from  such  scanty  materials.  He  may  fancy  I  have 
a  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  the  watershed  is  low ; 
and  this  I  must  honestly  confess  is  the  truths  as  I 
have  an  object  in  view  ^,  the  carrying  out  of  which 
entirely  depends  on  such  being  the  case.  However, 
I  think  impartiality  will  admits  that  the  sum  of  the 
evidence  I  have  brought  forward  proves  thus  much, 
that  nothing  is  known,  not  even  enough  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  watershed  at  all,  beyond  a  mere  bank 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  thrown  up  by  the  sea, "  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  Wady."  This,  however,  must 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  two  basins  were 
separated,  whether  by  the  vast  power  of  subter- 
ranean movement  or  by  the  agency  of  the  diminutive 
zoophite.  In  the  former  case  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  what  may  have  been  the  amount  of  the  up- 
heaval. The  fact  so  well  established  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  only  points  to  the  probability  of  a  similar 
action  having  been  effected  in  this  part;  but  it 

1  My  project  of  a  ship  canal,  founded  on  this,  has  been  laid 
before  Her  Majesty's  goTernment. 
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cannot  give  the  slightest  indication  as  to  the 
amount,  although  it  has  been  so  well  calculated  for 
Suez.  In  that  region  the  maximum  force  seems 
to  be  to  the  southward;  but  there  are  no  data  to 
show  how  far  eastward  it  may  have  worked. 

If  the  strait  has  been  filled  up  by  coral  reefs,  for 
which  the  apparent  analogy  of  the  Strait  of  Tirahn 
gives  us  the  hint,  then  the  filled-up  portion  in  aU 
probability  will  be  very  low;  that  is,  level  ground  hut 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  low  hills 
seen  by  Burckhardt  may  haye  been  islands  in  that 
strait. 

Btippell  also  says,  that  the  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  is  a  salt  swamp. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

THE   DEAD   SEA  CANAL. 

The  Depression.  —  Mountunous  Walb. — The  Plain  of  Es- 
drafelon.  — Watershed  of  Wady  Arabah.  — The  first  Idea. 

—  A  stupendous  Cutting.  —  Letting  in  the  two  Seas  to  fill 
up  the  Depression.  —  Two  thousand  square  Miles,  a  City, 
&c.,  to  be  submerged.  —  The  trans*  Jordanic  Regions.  — 
Ancient  Populations.  —  Abram  and  his  armed  Servants. — 
Hebrew  Architecture.  —  Compensation  to  the  Sultan. —  The 
pure  Jordan  for  Christian  Pilgrims.  —  Facilities  for  Mahom- 
medan  Pilgrims.  —  Political  Difficulties.  —  Ancient  Canals. 

—  The  Level  of  the  two  Seas.  —  The  comparative  Merits  of 
the  Project  for  a  Canal  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  that  bj  Suez. 

When  I  had  completed  the  investigatioiis  detailed 
in  the  preceding  chapters^  which  led  to  the  theory 
I  have  ventured  to  give  of  the  formation  of  the 
Dead  Sea^  I  was  very  much  struck  with  some 
other  extraordinary  features  attending  it. 

In  the  first  place^  the  great  depression  is  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  mountain  ranges  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Those 
'on  the  west  are  continuous  from  Moimt  Hermon 
through  the  Belka  and  Shera  ranges^  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea.     On  the  west^  commencing  also  by 
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a  spur  from  the  same  Mount  Hermon  or  Anti- 
libanon^  there  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  those  of 
Judea,  and  the  highland  of  the  Desert  of  Tyh.  This 
wall  of  mountains  reaches  also  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  and  the  Bed  Sea^  by  the  Sinaic  range. 
In  this  whole  extent  there  is  but  one  breaks  which  is 
found  between  the  Lesser  Hermon  and  Mount  Gil- 
boa  ;  namely^  the  celebrated  plain  of  Esdraelon.  In 
crossing  this  I  ascertained,  approximately,  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  only 
about  120  feet  by  the  aneroid  barometer. 

The  swelling  of  this  plain  is  so  slight  and  gradual, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  of  the 
summit  level ;  but  it  cannot  be  far  from  Zerin,  the 
ancient  Jezreel,  between  the  fork  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Biver  Kishon ;  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tabor  in  the  north-east, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  in  the  south-east ;  they 
unite  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  flow  as  the 
Brook  Kishon,  "that  ancient  river"  to  the  north- 
west, between  a  shoulder  of  Mount  Carmel  and  a 
spur  of  the  Nazareth  range,  entering  the  sea  by  a 
little  estuary  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  .the  bay 
of  Acre,  or  Akka. 

In  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Kishon  Dr. 
Wilson  observed,  "  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two, 

z  2 
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a  rocky  ridge  of  no  great  height.  It  runs  down  to 
the  base  of  Carmel^  to  the  place  where  the  Kishon 
breaks  through  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon ; 
which^  from  what  we  saw  of  it  when  passing  through 
it^  we  ventured  to  suppose  has  been  at  one  time  a 
lake  bounded  hj  the  hiUs  of  Samaria  and  Galilee^ 
till  it  was  drained  by  this  Kishon."  ^ 

Unfortunately,  when  the  trigonometrical  survey 
was  made  of  the  region  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Lake  Tiberias,  the  line  was  taken  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  elevations  of  the  highest  intermediate 
ground ;  and  therefore  gives  no  data  for  the  lowest 
summit  level  between  the  sea  and  the  depressed 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Colonel  Scott,  B.E.,  however,  made  a  "hasty 
reconnaissance  "  of  that  part  of  the  country  when  the 
Egyptian  army  was  expected  to  make  an  attempt  to 
force  its  way  to  Gaza.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  could  not  devote  any  time  to  obtain  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  levels  of  the  country  he 
passed  over ;  but  he  has  kindly  informed  me,  that 
the  lowest  part  of  the  rising  ground  which  sepa- 
rates the  sources  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Kishon 
is  about  a  mile  due  south  of  the  village  of  Afoulih, 

^  Lands  of  the  Bible,  toI.  li.  p.  23S. 
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and  three  miles  east-south-east  from  Zerin^  the  an- 
cient JezreeL  He  thinks  it  cannot  be  more  than 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

If,  however,  I  were  to  correct  my  observation 
made  near  this  spot  (though  I  cannot  say  precisely 
on  it)  by  the  difference  I  found  at  Jenin  between 
my  observation  and  that  of  Colonel  Von  Winterbruch, 
my  account  of  the  summit  level  would  be  much 
below  100  feet 

At  all  events,  when  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  strong  probability  that  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  depression  is  very  little  re- 
moved in  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  this  small  intervening  tract  may  have 
very  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea, 
I  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  coincidence, 
that  the  part  of  the  depression,  nearest  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  has  the  only  break  in  the  long 
mountain  wall,  and  is  occupied  by  the  low  level  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

It  immediately  flashed  across  my  mind  that  Provi- 
dence has  here  almost  furnished  industrious  nations, 
at  a  time  when  growing  intercourse  is  seeking  for  im- 
proved channels  of  communication,  with  the  means 
of  constructing  a  noble  canal  between  the  two  seas, 

z  3 
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which  contain  the  storehouses  of  the  elements  of 
produce  and  skill  which  it  is  so  desirable  should  be 
brought  nearer  together. 

Nature  has,  in  fact,  performed  for  us  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  a  stupendous  cutting  of  some 
200  miles  in  length,  and  separated  from  a  sea  at 
either  end  by  a  barrier  apparently  slight  at  the 
north;  namely,  the  alluvial  plain  of  Esdraelon,  al- 
ready deeply  furrowed  by  the  Brook  Eashon,  which 
might  be  cut  through  at  very  little  expense;  the 
required  length  of  the  cutting  being  about  twenty- 
five  miles  only. 

At  the  other  end,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the 
"  dried-up  strait "  should  prove  to  be  correct,  the 
distance  for  the  required  canal  would  not  be 
greater,  and  the  depth  of  the  cutting  may  be  small. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture,  foimded  on  the 
arguments  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  truth  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  lo- 
calities. 

If  they  should  be  found  practicable,  the  operation 
might  be  very  much  facilitated  by  making  use  of 
the  immense  weight  and  force  of  back-water  of  the 
two  oceans ;  if  not  as  a  cutting  power,  at  all  events 
to  carry  into  the  abyss  or  depression,  the  earth,  &c., 
which  could  be  loosened  by  the  liberal  use  of  gun- 
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powder,  saying  thereby  nearly  the  whole  trouble  of 
digging  and  carrying  away. 

Communication  being  thus  established  by  canals 
sufficiently  broad  and  deep,  the  rushing  in  of  the  two 
seas  would  restore  the  now  Dead  Sea  to  its  ancient 
level,  and  convert  it  into  the  active  channel  of  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  whole  bulky 
commerce  of  which  might  then  pass  through  this 
canal  instead  of  taking  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shortening  the  voyage  between 
England  and  India  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  overland  route.  The  canal  route  is 
indeed  a  little  longer ;  but  they  would  be  equalised 
by  the  time  taken  by  the  transit  through  Egypt. 

The  execution  of  a  project  so  vast  could  not 
of  course  be  carried  out  without  some  sacrifices ; 
but  these  will  be  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  ex- 
change. For  instance,  a  large  portion,  some  2000 
square  miles,  of  the  territories  belonging  to  our 
faithful  and  gallant  ally.  His  Highness  the  Sultan, 
will  be  submerged ;  together  with  a  city  *  of  perhaps 
some  thousands  of  inhabitants,  and  some  Arab  vil- 

^  The  population  of  Tiberias  is  variously  stated.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Jewish  landlord,  that  there  were  then  400  Jewish 
families  from  all  parts,  100  Mahommedans,  and  90  Christians ; 
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But  the  territory  is  useless,  being  for  the  most 
icapable  of  cultivation,  especially  the  southern 

or  Wady  Arabah.     The  northern  Ghor,  or 

of  the  Jordan,  has  some  fertility,  of  which 
tUe   advantage  is  taken  by  the  wandering 

of  Arabs,  who  capriciously  cultivate  small 
IS  of  it  here  and  there.  The  <dty  of  Tibertaa 
ilthy  heap  of  ruined  buildings,  hemmed  in 
JD  the  lake  and  steep,  barren  mountains,  from 

a  forced  removal  to  a  fertile  and  adjacent 
>ourliood  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  debased, 
tic,  and  wretched  inhabitants.  The  villages 
}  of  mud-huts,  temporary  by  their  nature,  or 
»,  which  are  intentionally  so.  From  all  these 
ccupants  derive  little  advantage,  and  His 
less  less  revenue.     Their  condition,  besides, 

be  immensely  improved  by  the  activity  and 
which  would  be  stimulated  through  the  navi- 

of  the  canal  by  ships  of  all  nations ;  and  the 
1  would  draw  great  revenues  by  transit  dues 

t  the  Jews  owed  iheir  freedom  from  persecution  to  their 
:al  superiority.  But  Lord  Nugent  estimated  them  at 
Tof  the  popaUtion,  and  Burckhardt  at  only  one-rourth. 
I  LTUch  aaja,  there  are  SOO  families,  and  1000  Jews, 
dtlemen  of  the  Scotch  mission  were  told  there  were  onlj 
twt  in  the  city,  owing  to  the  calamitous  state  of  the 
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where  he  now  receives  nothing;  and  as  remuner- 
ation for  the  loss  of  this  unprofitable  territory,  some 
of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world,  the  Qarly  seats  of 
population —  namely,  those  of  the  Bephaim,  the  Zu- 
zim,  and  the  Emim,  the  trans- Jordanic  provinces,  so 
judiciously  chosen  by  some  tribes  of  the  Jews  — would 
be  rendered  easy  of  access  by  means  of  the  proposed 
canal.  The  Jews  would  possibly  object  strongly  to 
the  loss  of  Tiberias,  which  is  one  of  the  four  holy 
cities ' ;  but  they  are  strangers  from  Russia,  Poland, 
&c,  who  have  no  property  in  it,  and  come  there  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  Messiah  rise  out  of  the  lake, 
which  is  a  general  expectation  among  them,  though 
on  what  authority  it  is  not  known.  I  sketched  one 
old  man,  who  was  anxiously  watching  on  the  shore 
where  the  spray  was  dashing  up,  in  the  evident  hope 
of  seeing  Him  rise.  If  such  is  really  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews,  they  must  consider  it  as  a  miracle, 
and  of  course  it  could  not  be  impeded  by  a  few 
fathoms  more  or  less  in  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  conse- 
quently, they  cannot  urge  any  valid  objection  to  this 
result,  though  they  may  not  like  to  see  the  filthy 
city,  which  they  hold  to  be  sacred,  submerged  and 
lost  for  ever. 

'  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Saphet,  and  Tiberias. 
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That  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces  were  not  only 
highly  populated  but  very  fertile,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  sacred  and  profane  history,  and  by  the 
accounts  of  modem  travellers. 

they  were  the  seats  of  some  of  the  earliest 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  namely,  the 
Kapha  tribes,  of  whom  little  notice  had  been  taken 
until,  by  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  Miss  Fanny 
Corbaux,  the  small  fragment  of  their  history,  which 
flashes  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  was  collated  with  records  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  &c.,  which  tell  the  "tale  of  a 
long,  inveterate,  national  struggle,  between  two  giant 
powers  of  primeval  antiquity.^ 

At  the  approach  of  the  Jews  to  take  possession  of 
the  *^  Promised  Land "  sixty  walled  cities,  occupied 
by  succeeding  races,  submitted  to  Joshua ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  coimtry  was  such,  as  to  induce  some 
of  the  tribes  to  petition  that  it  might  be  given  to 
them  as  their  portion  of  the  inheritance. 

During  the  wide-spread  domination  of  the  Romans 
it  formed  the  flourishing  province  of  the  Decapolis, 
of  which  many  ruins  are  found,  proving  that  the 
cities  were  not  only  very  large  but  magnificent. 

^  Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.,  New  Series,  vols.  i.  iL  iii. 
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It  now  excites  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
have  ventured  to  explore  it;  though  these  are  few, 
on  account  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  wild 
Arabs,  who  infest  the  land  without  being  able  to 
appreciate  its  excellence  otherwise,  than  as  the  means 
of  pasturing  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 

Mr.  Porter  has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of 
this  beautiful  country  ;  and  the  ruin^  of  its  cities.* 

The  data  afforded  by  the  inspired  historian  rela- 
tive to  the  nations  contemporary  with  the  patriarch 
Abram  may  lead  to  opposite  conclusions  in  estimating 
their  power.  If  we  measure  it  by  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  their  warlike  operations  were 
carried,  it  would  be  very  great ;  since  they  appear, 
by  the  account  in  Gen.  xiv.,  though  told  in  such 
simple  language,  of  the  struggles  between  the  groups 
of  nations  east  of  the  Euphrates, — the  early  Assyrians 
(Naharina  ?),  and  those  between  the  *'  great  river  " 
and  the  Jordan, —  the  numerous  Bapha  tribes  located 
to  the  east  of  the  long  depression  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  They  ^'  smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashtaroth 
£amaim,  the  Zuzim  in  Ham,  the  Emim  in  Shaveh 
Kiriathaim,  and  the  Horim  in  the  mountains  of 
Seir,  as  far  as  El  Paran  (Elath),  which  is  near  the 
desert" 

^  Appendix,  F.  I, 
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If^  on  the  other  hand^  we  estimate  the  power  of 
the  rivals  by  that  of  a  third  party,  who  routed  the 
conquerors  when  flushed  with  victory,  it  will  not 
appear  to  be  commensurate  with  the  result  so  simply 
described.  For  Abram,  on  hearing  that  his  kinsman 
Lot,  with  all  his  riches,  was  among  the  captives 
carried  off  by  the  invaders,  pursued  them  with  only 
318  men,  and  defeated  them,  following  up  his  vic- 
tory beyond  Damascus;  unless  we  suppose  that 
Abram's  followers,  being  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  his  '^  trained  servants  bom  in  his  house,"  had 
each  his  company  of  warriors,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned. Or  it  might  have  been  that  Abram,  with  his 
small  band  of  picked  men,  by  his  prompt  succour 
had  infused  fresh  courage  into  the  discomfited  army 
of  the  King  of  Sodom. 

The  architecture  of  the  cities  of  Bashan,  during 
the  possession  of  that  and  adjoining  districts  by  the 
powerful  Bapha  tribes,  was  probably  assimilated  to 
the  Assyrian.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Egyptians,  it  possibly  assumed  the  character 

of  that  of  the  conquerors.  At  all  events,  it  must 
have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion or  solidity,  since  mention  is  particularly  made 
of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  —  "  threescore  walled 
cities,  and  open  towns  and  villages  a  great  many," 
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"the  walls  of  Jericho,"  &c.  Although  the  Jews, 
before  the  Exodus,  must  have  used  the  architecture 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  sojourning, 
they  most  likely  lost  all  recollection  of  it  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert;  and  they  retained 
their  nomadic  habits  to  a  certain  extent  after  they 
had  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  although 
they  had  examples  in  their  predecessors,  and  mention 
is  frequently  made  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  Samuel, 
&C.,  tf£  cities  and  towns,  it  does  not  appear  that  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  any  fixed  residence  ;  and 
although  domestic  building  may  have  made  some 
progress,  the  most  obvious  uses  of  public  architecture 
had  not  as  yet  taxed  the  energies  or  ingenuity  of  the 
people;  since  David  was  perhaps  not  more  settled 
than  Saul  till  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  when  he 
built  himself  a  house  of  cedar,  and  reproached 
himself  that  he  suffered  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  be 
without  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  it  being  sometimes  in 
a  private  house  and  sometimes  in  a  tent.  When  at 
length  a  magnificent  temple  was  built  for  its  recep- 
tion, native  talent  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
foreign  artists  were  called  in ;  and  as  the  Phoenicians 
were  said  by  Lucian  to  have  built  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  the  early  predilections  of  the  Jews  were  gra- 
tified.  As  far  as  can  be  understood  from  the  descrip- 
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)f  Solomon's  splendid  temple,  it  must  have  very 

jr  resembled  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

ice  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Alex- 

■  the  Great,  about  tlie  year  B.c.  330,  Bashan 
he  adjoining  provinces  seem  to  have  undergone 

vicissitudes ;  having  been  as  frequently  the 
!-field  between  great  competitors  for  empire  as 
theatre  of  private  feuds  and  struggles.  It 
ed  a  considerable  period  of  repose  as  a  Roman 
y ;  and  to  this  chiefly  must  be  referred  the 
iid  ruins  of  Greek  and  Koman  architecture; 
I,  together  with  the  almost  unchanged  names  ; 
preserved  tlie  sites  of  cities  alluded  to  in  Holy 
,  but  of  which  no  original  architectural  vestiges 
lerhaps  be  distinguished  among  the  more  re- 
specimens  of  a  period  which  superseded  them ; 
i,  possibly,  by  analogy,  we  may  be  warranted 
iposing  that  the  Tells  or  mounds  which  are  met 
may  conceal  some  memorials  of  the  magnifi- 
ofOg. 

I  whirlwind  of  Mahommedan  conquest  consigned 

itely  these  fine  provinces  to  neglect  and  deso- 

The  elastic  Arab  races,  who  wander  over 

ries  or  retire  to  the  desert,  according  to  the 

■  greater  development  of  civilisation,  now  look 
gnorant  wonder  at  these  monuments  scattered 
heir  favourite  pasture  groimde. 
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Thus  I  think  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  of 
profit  for  His  Highness  the  Sultan ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  opening 
of  communication  by  the  proposed  ship-canal^  are 
the  facilities  it  would  afford  his  subjects  in 
making  their  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  The  Syrian 
Hadj,  which  collects  all  the  pilgrims  of  the  East^  and 
has  its  rendezvous  at  Damascus^  might  embark  at 
some  port  nearest  to  it^  on  the  new  gulf;  whence 
they  could  be  conveyed  in  steamers^  fitted  for  the 
purpose^  to  their  destination^  instead  of  having  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  march  of  six  weeks  through 
an  inhospitable  desert.  They  would  be  brought 
back  in  the  same  way.  The  only  thing  to  be  ad- 
vanced against  this  method  of  performing  a  pilgrim- 
age would  be,  that,  by  depriving  it  of  hardship  and 
romance,  all  the  merit  is  also  abstracted ;  so  that  the 
practice  itself  may  fall  into  desuetude,  which  indeed 
has,  I  believe,  already  commenced.  This  is  not  to  be 
regretted;  inasmuch  as,  like  every  other  improvement 
in  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  it  will  be  a  death-blow 
to  fanaticism. 

In  like  manner  a  steamer  might  ply  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  head  of  the  new  gulf,  for  the 
benefit  of  Christian  pilgrims;  who  would  then  be 
able  to  bathe  in  the  pure  waters  of  the  Jordan  near 
their  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon ;  not  con- 
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taminated,  as  it  now  ia,  by  the  reception  of  the 
Hieromaz,  Jabbok,  and  other  small  torrents,  waeh- 
down  the  aides  of  the  mountun  ranges  border- 
the  Qhor.  Aa  the  identical  spot  where  our 
iour  was  baptized  by  John  is  unknown,  Greeks 
sving  in  one  spot,  and  Latins  being  as  firmly 
rinced  that  another  ia  the  trae  place,  otlier  and 
or  divisions  of  ChriatianB  are  obliged  to  yield 
the  most  influential,  or  to  the  fiat  of  the 
kieh  commander  of  the  Hadj ;  otherwise,  if 
'  were  consulted,  there  would  be  as  many  as 
e  are  different  aecta ;  so  that  the  true  and  only 
Eusious  place  for  consummating  the  grand  object 
he  pilgrim'a  life  would  be  as  much  multiplied 
I  the  True  Cross.  Therefore  it  would  be  an 
iQtage  to  all  to  point  out  the  undeniably  pure 
Ian  at  its  source,'  and  to  give  them  the  means  of 
g  thither. 

Y  the  accounts  of  all  travellers  the  beautiful 
m  here  spoken  of  east  of  Jordan  has  lost 
i  of  its  fertility,  though  there  are  none  to 
advantage  of  it  except  the  nomad  tribes,  who 
ler  among  its  rich  pastures.  The  proposed 
[  would  give  easy  access  to  it ;  and  tlie  permis- 
nnd  blessing  of  Almighty  God  bmng  vouchsafed, 
ty  become  the  means  of  enabling  thousands  upon 
sands  to  enjoy  the  good  things  which  He  eo 
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beneficently  and  abundantly  provides.  Without  such 
sanction^  it  is  manifest^  that  this^  and  no  other  project 
can  prosper ;  affecting^  as  it  will  doj  lands  and  con«> 
ditions  about  which  He  has  deigned  to  express  His 
will.  But  when  the  end  is  such  as  to  promote  the 
good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  spread,  if  pos* 
sible,  the  knowledge  of  His  Holy  Word,  it  may  well 
justify  the  attempt.     The  result  is  in  His  hands. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project,  as 
far  as  human  means  can  conduce  to  it,  we  must 
first  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  localities 
by  careful  survey  * ;  and  if  the  execution  of  it  be 
found  practicable,  then  the  sanction  of  the  Ottoman 
government  must  be  sought.  In  the  present  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  western  powers  —  those 

'  I  proposed,  in  the  winter  1853-4,  to  go  and  survey  them, 
if  Her  Majesty's  government  wonid  have  granted  me  the 
assistance  of  an  engineer  officer ;  and  Captain  Collinson,  R.  E., 
very  handsomely  offered  to  accompany  me,  provided  the 
government  would  pay  his  bare  expenses.  My  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  however,  though  '*  appreciating  my  motives,  did  not 
feel  justified  in  acceding  to  my  request** 

I  presume  it  was  foreseen  that  the  services  of  every  engineer 
officer  would  soon  be  required ;  otherwise,  it  was  a  small  thing 
to  ask  of  the  country  for  a  great  national  advantage ;  or,  at  all 
events,  for  an  interesting  point  in  physical  geography,  for  which 
I  was  desirous  of  giving  my  own  services  gratis.  The  American 
government  sent  an  expedition,  at  great  expense,  to  survey  the 
Jordan,  without  any  ulterior  object. 

VOL.  I.  A   A 
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in  fact  most  concerned  in  the  success  of  it  —  we 
may  presume  that  this  would  not  be  difficult ;  espe- 
cially if,  while  they  have  the  gratification  of  feeling 
that  by  such  concession  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce and  civilisation  they  are  paying  one  instalment 
of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  us  for  having 
assisted,  as  we  may  hope  effectually,  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  an  aggressor  who,  with  his  rapid  advance, 
required  but  one  or  two  more  strides  to  enable  him 
to  trample  on 'his  victim;  and  also  for  having  by 
moral  aid  and  coimtenance  so  rabed  the  almost 
despairing  spirit  of  the  Turks  to  self-respect  and 
confidence,  as  to  enable  them,  almost  single-handed, 
to  repel  the  invader,  and  show  that  they  have  vitality 
enough  for  an  onward  course  among  civilised  nations. 
Moreover,  tiiis  feeling  may  be  considerably  strength- 
ened by  material  guarantees^  in  the  shape  of  either 
a  good  round  sum,  or  an  annual  fixed  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  tolls,  or  otherwise,  on  ships  passing 
tiirough  the  strait,  &c. 

The  project  being  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations, 
it  would,  we  may  expect,  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
assistance,  or  at  all  events  the  countenance,  of  al]. 
But  as  the  principal  benefit  to  be  derived  woidd  be 
by  Turkey,  France,  and  England,  it  should  be  placed 
under  their  joint  protection. 
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At  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal — namely, 
Kaiffii  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Akabah,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  Bed  Sea,  —  verjr  strong 
fortifications  should  be  erected,  which  might  be 
defended  by  mixed  garrisons;  that  is,  French  and 
Turks  at  one  end,  English  and  Turks  at  the  other. 
I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  strong  poli- 
tical objections  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  which 
might  be  considered  as  another  Dardanelles,  the 
custody  of  which  has  been  a  source  of  so  much 
uneasiness  to  the  Turks,  that  they  are  not  desi- 
rous of  having  another  such  charge;  nevertheless, 
it  appears  by  the  public  prints,  both  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sultan  have  granted  concessions  to 
French  projectors  for  the  long-proposed  plan  of  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  so  long  as  we  can 
retain  our  power  as  a  maritime  nation,  our  Indian 
possessions  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  shorter 
means  of  communication. 

This  question  has  frequently  been  put  to  me: 
What  advantage  would  a  canal  by  the  Dead  Sea  have 
over  that  by  Suez,  so  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Li- 
nant?  It  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  very  conclusive 
answers ;  but,  before  entering  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  remove  the  popular  but 
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erroneous  impression,   of   the   difference    of   level 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas. 

In  1799,  during  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the 
armies  of  France,  her  government  profited  by  the 
opportunity,  as  is  well  known,  to  make  scientific 
examinations  on  the  many  points  of  interest  in  that 
wonderful  country.  For  this  purpose  parties,  well 
qualified  in  their  respective  departments,  were 
attached  to  the  expedition. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  staff  of 
engineers  was  to  examine  the  course  of  the  ancient 
canal,  which  has  been  described  by  historians,  from 
Herodotus  downwards  to  the  Arabians,  as  having 
formed  a  communication  between  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Nile.  This  they  traced  from  the  river  at 
Bubastis,  through  the  Wady  Toumil&t,  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  was  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  seas;  which  had  been 
loosely  asserted  by  ancient  authors  *  to  be  such,  that 
there  was  danger  of  inundating  Egypt  by  letting 
in  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

Strabo  had  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  says  (book  xvii.)  the  canal  was  begun  by  Sesos- 

^  Aristotle,  Diod.  Sicjilus,  Pliny. 
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txis  before  the  Trojan  war ;  continued^  and  then 
abandoned^  by  Darius^  because  he  was  erroneously 
informed  that  the  Bed  Sea  was  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  Mediterranean.  He  also  makes  the  im-* 
portant  remark^  that  the  lakes,  which  were  previously 
bitter,  became  sweet  by  the  introduction  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  In  his  time  they  produced  ex- 
cellent fish,  and  abounded  in  aquatic  birds. 

The  truth  appears  to  be',  that, — 

The  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea  was 
begun  during  the  Pharoahs,  either  by  Sesostris 
(b.o.  1840),  or  by  Psammeticus  (b.C.  660),  or  by  his 
son  Necho  (b.  c.  610). 

It  was  continued  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes^ 
successor  of  Cambyses  (b.c.  510);  who  probably 
finished  it,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  wrote,  and 
visited  Egypt,  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards. 

It  certainly  was  finished,  and  was  put  in  opera- 
tion by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.  c.  260)  as  far  as 
the  Bed  Sea;  with  which  it  communicated  by 
means  of  locks  (Euripus) ;  and  so  existed  in  Strabo'a 
time,  a  few  years  only  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  was  cleansed  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  em- 


'  Soci^te  d*£tudes  de  Tlsthme  de  Suez.    Trayauz  de  \h 
Brigade  Fran^aise,  p.  73. 
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and  by  the  calipha  <^  Egypt ;  bat  was  finally 
in  the  year  a.  d.  775. 

a  the  researches  of  Mr.  B,  Stephenson  and 
BOnings  of  Miss  Fanny  Corbaoz,  it  would  ,ap- 
at  the  obstructions  whidi  were  found  to  inter- 
th  navigation  at  various  times,  are  not  to  be 
ted  to  deposits  of  the  Nile  in  the  canal ;  but 
udual  upheaving  of  the  land,  which  "  tilted  " 
Jie  region  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
ad  the  Bitter  Lakes,  but  which  impediments 
iot  have  been  known  in  those  days.' 

operations  of  the  French  savaat  of  1799 
uiied  on  under  great  disadvantages.  Their 
^ve  the  Bed  Sea  a  difference  of  very  nearly 
ieet  above  the  Mediterranean ;  thus  agreeing 
le  andent  authors,  by  whom  they  were  pos- 
lisled. 

idea  of  a  ship  communication  having  recently 
I,  a  society  of  European  engineers  was  formed 
purpose  of  making  fresh  examinations  of  the 
.  While  our  own  celebrated  Bobert  Ste- 
a  and  Signor  Negrelli  surveyed  the  shores 

two   seas,   M,  Bourdaloue,  with  a  staff  of 
ire,   took  levels  along  the  Wady  Tourmlit, 
1  which   the  ancient  canal  paesed,  and  be- 
'  Appendix,  G.  1. 
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tween  the  points  nearest  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
isthmus^  viz.  at  Suez  and  at  Tineh. 

M.  Bourdaloue  found  that  the  mean  level  of  the 
Bed  Sea  is  at  the  utmost  only  eighty  centimetres^  or 
a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  (2*625  ft.)^ 
higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  so  small  a 
quantity,  in  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  destroying  at  once  the 
principal  facility  on  which  Linant  calculated ;  namely, 
that  such  a  fdl  as  thirty  feet  would  have  created  ^ 
current  strong  enough  to  have  kept  the  canal  free 
from  sand,  &c. ;  but  there  would  be  no  current. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  advantages 
or  difficulties  between  the  two  lines:  that  by  the 
Dead  Sea  has  an  imdoubted  fall  of  1300  feet, 
or  more  than  forty  times  that  which  M.  Linant 
—  not  being  aware  at  that  time  of  the  equality  of 
the  levels  —  erroneously  calculated  on.  Thus,  a  com- 
munication once  established  between  the  two  seas  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  current  would  carry  off  all  the 
earth  (previously  loosened  by  blasting),  wliereas,  the 
canal  of  the  isthmus  would  have  to  be  wholly  dug 
out  and  carried  away,  a  process  involving  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  expense  and  labour  ;  while  the 
increased  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  evaporate 

^  Society  d'Etudes. 
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inch  water,  that  a  coDstant  current  would  flow 
'om  either  end  ae  compensation,  and  would  be 
sient  to  keep  the  canals  clear, 
nother  fatal  obstacle  to  the  canal  of  tbe  isthmus, 
e  ebaUowuesB  of  the  sea  at  either  end.  So  that 
inch  it  would  require  to  be  dug,  and  protected 
Jttiea  very  nearly  as  far  from  the  shore  as  five 
3,  in  order  to  reach  a  depth  of  about  five  fathoms ; 
h  depth  would  be  necessary  for  the  navigation 
ips  of  all  classes.  In  addition  to  which,  it  would 
9e  safe,  in  such  an  exposed  situation  as  the  Bay 
^eb,  to  be  without  a  harbour  of  refuge  or  a 
kwater  across  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  canal 
as  was  proposed,  with  long  straight  jetties, 
^reas,  on  the  other  line,  the  five-fathom  line  is 
600  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
i8  sheltered  from  south-west  winds  by  the  pro- 
orj  of  Carmel.  At  the  south  end,  four,  five, 
tix  fathoms  are  found  at  less  than  half  a  mile 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah ;  aud,  at  less 
two  miles,  there  are  no  soundings  with  ninety 
ms.  Although  the  winds  are  strong  in  the  gulf, 
most  frequently  blow  down  it ;  so  that  access  to 
ntrance  of  the  caoal  would  not  be  dangerous  at 
md.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  cause  of  these 
en  and  violent  winds  lies  in  the  depres^on  of 
xhors ;  and  if  they  were  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
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gulf,  it  would  be  removed^  and  the  JBlanitic  might 
become  a  calm  sea. 

It  was  navigated  in  ancient  timeSj  as  by  Solomon. 
In  the  middle  ages  also^  as  the  citadel  of  Ailah  on  a 
little  island  was  besieged  by  ships  unsuccessfully,  in 
1182,  by  Kainald  of  Chatillon.^ 

In  the  lie  de  Graie,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  M.  Laborde  shows  on  the  plan  a  deep  piece 
of  water,  about  250  feet  in  length  and  58  in  breadth, 
into  which  the  sea  enters  in  bad  weather.  By  cut- 
ting a  channel  into  it,  this  might  be  made  use  of  as 
a  small  harbour.  It  was  formerly  occupied,  as  he 
shows  many  ruins;  among  others,  the  walls  of  a 
palace,  or  probably  acropolis  ;  and  many  of  the  build-^ 
ings  in  tolerable  preservation.  He  does  not  give  the 
depth  of  the  water,  but  says,  "  Lorsque  Tile  servait 
de  port  de  construction,  cette  plage  devait  offrir  un 
chantier  excellent."  Dr.  Milman  ^  enumerates  five 
commercial  lines  of  communication  with  the  richest 
parts  of  the  then  known  world,  which  centred  in 
Palestine  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Of  these 
the  most  important  branch  was  the  maritime  trade 
by  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  where 
Solomon  built  or  improved  the  towns  and  ports  of 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber. 

»  Bib.  Res.  p.  287.  »  jjist.  Jews,  v.  i.  p.  265. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
TUHKS. 

Their  Decadence. — ^Expected  Diasolation. — ^Recent  Energy. — 
Defenders  of  Order.  —  Original  Race.  —  Mixture.  —  Ano- 
maly of  Circassians. — Turkish  Propensities  for  War. — Their 
Virtaes  and  Vices.  —  The  Prospects  of  the  Empire  and  of 
its  component  Parts.  —  If  the  '*  Sick  Man  shotdd  die,**  the 
Future  of  the  released  Nationalities  considered. 

If  the  project  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter 
had  been  proposed  for  a  **  go-a-head"  country,  as 
our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  would  say,  it  would 
have  been  commenced  ere  this,  or  the  idea  aban- 
doned on  proof  that  it  was  not  feasible; 

But,  from  the  apathy  of  the  Turks,  little  could  be 
expected  beyond  acquiescence  and  sanction  for  the 
enterprise  of  others. 

In  a  state  of  transition  from  torpor  to  a  display 
of  energy  which  may  prove  too  much  for  their 
strength,  little  favour  would  be  shown  to  the 
grandest  schemes  that  have  only  prospective  advan- 
tages to  offer ;  yet  some  excuse  they  may  adduce  in 
pointing  to  the  innumerable  suggestions  for  the 
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amelioralion  of  the  empire  which  Franks,  solicitous 
for  its  welfare,  have  poured  into  its  archives ;  so  that 
the  Sublime  Porte  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  well 
stocked  with  projects  as  a  certwi  place  is  said  to  be 
with  good  intentions.  Another  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  any  of  these,  however  good  they 
may  be,  would  be  dictated  by  the  belief  which  is  said 
to  be  very  general  among  these  fatalists,  which  is, 
that  they  have  run  their  career,  and  that  Islam  is 
doomed.  Many  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Cross  shall  prevail  over  the  Crescent ;  but 
only  for  a  period.  Therefore  they  are  content  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  events,  over  which  they  believe 
they  can  have  no  control,  take  their  course. 

But  it  is  said  that  *'  when  things  have  fallen  to 
their  lowest  point,  they  must  either  rise  or  cease 
to  exist."  Such  was  apparently  the  condition  of 
Turkey  until  the  unprincipled  despot  who  had  long 
been  looking  for  the  last  signs  of  vitality  that  he 
might  pounce  upon  a  prostrate  and  helpless  victim, 
thought  his  time  was  come.  But  the  burglar  roused 
the  watch,  who  did  but  slumber.  He  brought  on  the 
crisis,  and,  instead  of  '^  ceasing  to  exist,"  the  power 
to  rise  has  been  manifested  to  an  extent  that  has 
astonished  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  well-wishers 
of  Turkey ;  which,  amidst  many  vices,  exhibits  much 
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e  character  of  its  people  that  ennobles  hmnan 
■e;  onlf  vutiiig  a  fitting  opportunity  and  a 
by  Btimulns  to  bring  about  a  rapid  regeneration, 
auat  coofesB,  that  while  I  waa  in  Turkey  I  was 
antly  wavering  between  the  two  opinions.  The 
7  and  forward  tendency  that  were  displayed  at 
ipital  had  a  fearful  contrast  in  the  collapse  of 
rovincee ;  and  it  appeared  very  doubtful  to  many 
U  as  to  me,  and  impossible  to  some,  that  the 
could  exert  snffident  force  to  throw  life-blood 
the  scattered  and  cankered  members.  Many 
:bt  that  with  their  withering  &taUsm  the 
i  themselves  foresaw  their  inevitable  dissolution ; 
liat  the  efforts  they  made,  with  a  melancholy 
escence,  were  but  in  vain  compliance  with  the 
lous  exhortations  of  the  enlightened  and  ener- 
British  statesman,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
t  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  their  magnificent 

[istituted  as  the  Tiu-k  appeared  to  be,  the 
ulvance  that  was  making  in  civilisation  seemed 
to  hasten  his  destruction.  For  the  adoption 
customs  aud  inventions  of  the  infidel  might  be 
ted  to  have  the  effect  of  undermining  ^th  in 
!oran ;  and  if  so,  that  the  loyalty  to  the  Padishah, 
mmsnder  of  the  FuthAil,  would  be  weakened ; 
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SO  that  when^  in  defence  of  that  Koran^  he  should 
unfurl  the  standard  of  the  Prophet^  few  would  have 
been  the  true  believers^  and  small  the  enthusiasm^ 
with  which  it  would  have  been  surrounded. 

The  event  has  hitherto  proved  the  contrary  ;  and 
shows  how  hard  it  is  to  understand  the  Turk^  who 
might  well  say  '*  Bakallam  I  —  We  shall  see."  This 
invariable  answer  to  the  impatience  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  hasten  his  movements^  led  people  to 
look  on  him  merely  as  a  passive  cross-legged  biped^ 
whose  only  energy  was  exerted  on  his  pipe. 

His  latent  powers  mighty  however,  be  roused; 
and  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  evident  anxiety  of 
the  private  soldier  to  attain  precision  in  his  exercise, 
whether  drilled  in  a  squad  by  his  officer,  or  as  an 
individual  giving  himself  the  word  of  command  in 
the  manual  exercise,  and  repeating  it  with  a  stern 
resolve,  till  he  felt  the  satisfaction  of  having  gained 
his  object,  as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  that  the  safety 
of  the  community  depended  on  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  such  as  he. 

I  have  had  several  convincing  proofs  of  the  silent 
change  which  has  long  been  undermining  the  old 
fanaticism ;  and  even  the  respect  for  order  which  has 
made  Us  way  to  the  lowest  grades,  I  will  mention 
two  cases,  which,  though  trifling  in  themselves,  be- 
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come  of  importance,  when  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  progress. 

Till  within  these  very  few  years  no  Christian 
was  permitted  to  ride  a  horse  in  the  holy  city  of 
Damascus;  and,  in  spite  of  every  degrading  con- 
formity to  which  he  was  compelled,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  insult,  and  even  of  injury. 
When  I  was  there  in  1850,  not  only  was  the  ob- 
noxious prohibition  removed — thanks  to  the  8{)irited 
conduct  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Wood,  —  so  that  we 
rode,  as .  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  city,  and 
everywhere  about  it;  but  I  wandered  alone,  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  On  one  occasion  I  waa 
sketching  a  mosque  at  the  extremity  of  a  street; 
but  was  very  much  incommoded,  as  I  might  have 
been  in  England,  and  perhaps  more  so,  not  by  any 
intentional  rudeness  or  wish  to  impede  my  opera- 
tions, but  simply  from  curiosity ;  which  induced  the 
crowd,  by  which  I  was  soon  surrounded,  to  close 
in  upon  me  in  front,  to  look  over  my  book,  &a, 
thereby  defeating  their  purpose  as  well  as  mine.  I 
was  going  to  give  it  up  as  hopeless  —  for  they  could 
not  understand  remonstrances,  and  soon  forgot  my 
impatient  signs,  —  when  a  common  soldier  came 
that  way.  He,  too,  had  his  curiosity  excited ;  but 
speedily  seeing  the  dilemma,  made  the  crowd  open 
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out  right  and  left,  so  as  to  leave  a  lane  through 
which  I  might  see  my  object,  while  my  friend  sat 
down  by  my  side,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  get  up  a  conversation  with  me  in  the  sweet 
Turkish  language. 

The  other  case  was  at  the  village  of  the  famous 
robber  chief  Abu  Gush,  near  Jerusalem.  I  had  re- 
mained behind  my  companions  to  examine  a  ruined 
churcL  When  I  mounted  my  horse,  a  man  took 
hold  of  the  bridle,  and  asked  for  bakshish  (a 
present,  or  charity).  I  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  that  he  intended  to  have  recourse  to  more 
forcible  means  of  persuasion  than  entreaty  in  order 
to  obtain  his  end.  But  I  began  to  be  angry  at 
his  impertinence,  and  had  lifted  up  my  riding- 
switch  to  threaten  him,  when  a  soldier,  unseen  by 
the  fellow  or  by  me,  came  round  under  my  horse's 
neck,  and  with,  not  a  mere  stick,  but  a  great  stake, 
gave  him  such  a  blow  as  made  him  reel;  and  be- 
fore he  could  recover  himself,  followed  it  by  an- 
other, that  sent  him  sprawling  a  distance  of  ten 
yards.  I  really  thought  he  had  killed  the  man; 
but  after  awhile  he  rose  and  sneaked  off,  writh- 
ing with  pain. 

My  excuse  for  mentioning  such  trifling  incidents 
will    be    found    in    the    proof   they    afford    that 
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reformation  has  already  gone  below  the  surface ; 
since  one  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  once  fanati- 
cal and  cruel  Turkish  soldiery  felt  it  was  his  duty 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  order^  by  protecting  a 
stranger,  even  though  he  was  an  infideL 

The  Turks,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  took 
no  part  in  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of 
mankind.  Destruction,  or  neglect  of  the  land-marks 
of  civilisation,  has  attended  their  progress.  In  this 
they  must  be  considered  apart  from  other  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  the  Saracens,  &c.,  to  whom  the  arts 
and  sciences  owe  so  much. 

But  among  the  present  race  of  Turks  also  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made.  In  their  unsophisticated 
condition  they  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  pro^ 
vinces,  and  in  all  places  confined  to  the  lower  orders, 
where  they  retain  their  original  ugliness  *,  together 
with  their  other  characteristics.  While  in  the  upper 
ranks,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  there  is  a  great 
mixture  of  blood  with  the  Circassian  and  Georgian 
races ;  and  if  the  heads  of  the  latter  are  truly  the  best 
type  of  human  development,  then  such  a  combination 
should  naturally  result  in  a  tendency  to  progress.* 

^  See  McFarIane*s  Constantinople  in  182S,  rol.  i.  p.  61. 
*  Herein  appears  a  curious  anomaly,  which  I  should  like  to 
gee  explained  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the'  mysterious 
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In  judging,  therefore,  of  their  capability  for  meeting 
the  pending  struggle,  they  must  be  viewed  in  a  two- 
fold point.  The  great  majority  retain  their  hereditary 
love  of  war  and  power  of  endurance,  while  their 
rulers  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  become  so  far  modified 
in  their  mental  capacity,  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the 
masses  in  a  better  path. 

Most  travellers  go  to  Turkey  with  stereotyped 
denimciations  of  the  vices  of  the  Turks ;  some  of 
which  they  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
inclination  to  inquire  into,  and  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  and  as  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  are  much  ex- 
aggerated. Other  observances  or  customs  appear  as 
grave  errors,  in  the  estimation  of  western  morality, 
which  have,  however,  been  sanctioned  by  immemorial 
practice  in  the  East,  even  in  the  patriarchal  age. 
Among  the  lower  classes  polygamy  is  the  exception. 
The  peasant  is  remarkable  for  his  tenderness  and 
constancy  to  his  wife ;  who  is,  however,  left  by  law 


relation  between  mind  and  matter :  -^  While  the  Ciroaarian  is 
considered  to  be  the  highest  tjpe  of  hnman  natare,  and  there- 
fore, in  anch  approach  to  physical  perfection,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  highest  mental  development,  why  is  it  that 
the  indigenous  races  of  the  Caucasus  hare  done  nothing  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind  ? 
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to  his  entire  caprice.     He  has  many  excellent  qua- 
lities^ which  tend  to  counteract  bad  habits.^ 

The  noble  exertions  made  by  Turkey,  in  the 
present  gigantic  struggle,  merited  sympatiiy,  while 
the  conjunction  of  a  just  cause,  and  tiie  interests 
of  civilisation,  happily  found  tixe  two  most  powerM 
and  important  nations  of  Europe  resolved  to  unite 
in  upholding  her.  Alone  Turkey  must  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  her  rapacious  enemy.  But  it  is  not 
enough  tiiat  the  aid  of  the  Western  powers,  combined 
with  her  own  gallantry,  should  confirm  her  position 
among  nations ;  it  will  be  desirable  she  should  be  so 
placed  tiiat  she  may  be  able  hereafter  to  maintain  her 
own  independence,  and  to  command  respect.  If  her 
extraordinary  efforts  should  prove  too  much  for  her 
strengtii,  and  should  result  in  fiulure  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  —  or  if  it  be  true  that  certain  diseases 
are  preying  on  her  vitality,  which  must,  at  no  distant 
period,  cause  dissolution,  —  a  time  will  come  when  she 
may  be  required  to  measure  alone,  her  overtaxed 
strength  witii  her  pertinacious  antagonist,  —  unless, 
indeed,  the  legitimate  end  of  this  war  should  hap- 
pily be  attained,  —  so  to  cripple  the  aggressor,  that 
his  ambition  may  be  quenched  in  the  necessity 

^  See  a  paper  by  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  Bevue  des  deux 
Mondes,  tome  ix.  p.  1036. 
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for  recruitiiig  his  own    sacrificed   and    exhausted 
countiy. 

In  order  to  place  Turkey  beyond  such  a  contin- 
gency, the  wisest  thing  would  be  for  her  to  follow 
up  the  liberal  and  enlightened  course  she  has  begun 
at  the  suggestion  of  her  allies ;  namely,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  all  her  rayah  subjects  by  granting 
them  such  concessions  and  privileges,  as  will  bind 
together,  in  a  common  interest,  the  scattered  and 
heterogeneous  members  of  the  empire ;  so  that  each 
may  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  whole,  while 
following  out  their  special  interests. 

Not  any  of  the  component  parts  are  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  in  numbers  or  intelligence  to  be  able  to 
stand  alone  in  presence  of  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbours ;  but  together  they  would  make  a  very 
strong  confederation  with  the  Sublime  Forte  as  the 
suzerain ;  who  should  openly  recognise  for  each  the 
privilege  of  self-government,  to  the  extent  at  least 
that  is  now  tacitly  permitted. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  concessions  to  rayahs 
here  suggested  may  meet  with  great  opposition  from 
the  fanatical  portion  of  the  Turkish  people ;  but  the 
germ  of  such  an  order  of  things  has  existed  from 
the  time  when  all  these  now  subject  nations  were 
overrun  by  Mahomedan  conquest     They  who  sub- 
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nutted  were  left  in  a  great  measure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  laws^  customs^  and  religion, 
having  only  a  certain  tax  laid  on  them.  Thus  in 
every  comer  and  every  fraction  of  the  wide  Turkish 
empire  there  has  been,  with  various  modifications,  an 
Imperium  in  imperio.^ 

The  Armenians  pursue  their  vampire  occupations 
unmolested.  The  Greeks  in  most  of  the  islands  have 
virtually  the  power  of  self-government ;  and  although 
they  have  so  frequently  complained  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Turks,  it  was  in  many  cases  with  little 
cause. 

Even  so  near  the  capital  as  the  village  of  Thera- 
pia  on  the  Bosphorus,  they  succeeded  by  their  tur- 
bulence and  effrontery  in  getting  rid  of  the  almost 
nominal  government  of  the  Turks,  and  were  allowed 
to  elect  their  own  Mudir,  or  governor,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection  of  the  small  amount  of 
taxes  imposed  upon  them.     They  have  been  quiet 

^  In  the  short  interval  since  these  remarks  were  written 
much  has  been  done  through  the  wise  counsels  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redclifie.  The  important  step  has  been  gained  of  admitting 
the  testimony  of  Christians,  in  cases  of  litigation  with  Turks. 
This  is  the  cornerstone,  and  turning-point  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  rajah*s  nationalities.  Another  grand  move  in  advance  is 
in  the  Hatti  SheriiOf,  recently  promulgated,  removing  the  ca- 
pitation tax,  and  requiring,  as  compensation,  that  Christians 
should  be  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  empire. 
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and  prosperous  ever  since ;  and  it  is  a  pity  they  did 
not  accomplish  their  reasonable  objects  by  more 
justifiable  means.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
toleration  of  the  Turks  exists  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  population  is  Greek, 
and  all  but  self-goyemed ;  and  not  only  enjoy  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion  unmolested^  but  it  is 
said  that  Turks  and  Greeks  frequently  intermarry. 

By  adopting  the  course  here  suggested  the  rights 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  Turks  would  not  be  infringed 
on^  but  strengthened,  and  enhanced ;  for,  being  the 
possessors  of  the  soil,  they  must  benefit  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  rayahs,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
man,  inheriting  barren  acres  on  a  seashore,  on  the 
tide  of  fashion  setting  in,  suddenly  becomes  rich. 
Property  in  Turkey  should  be  placed  on  a  secure 
and  intelligible  footing.  When  these  measures  are 
fully  adopted,  the  vast  resources  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  world  will  be  speedily  developed ; 
so  that  if  the  causes  should  still  operate  which  are 
said  to  be  producing  a  steady  diminution  of  the 
Turkish  race,  then,  as  this  fades, — as  the  "  sick  man" 
dies  a  peaceful  and  honoured  death,  —  the  emanci- 
pated and  ennobled  rayah  nationalities  will  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  point,  that  they  will  quietly  assume  the 
sovereignty  which  will  have  passed  from  the  defunct. 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  position  to  defy  the 
ambition  of  Russia ;  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  she 
also,  in  emerging  from  bar barism  during  the  time 
that  will  have  elapsed  after  her  severe  lesson,  will 
understand  and  repudiate  the  flagitious  dreams  of 
the  Romanoffs. 
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BAALBEC. 

The  ancient  Port  of  Berut. — It  might  be  restored.  —  Prepara* 
tions  for  the  Journej.  —  Loading  the  Mules. — Our  Caval- 
cade. —  Bashi-Bezilks.  —  First  Impressions  of  Blialbec.  — Its 
Situation.  —  Reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the  Baalath  of 
Solomon.  —  Adverse  Opinions.  —  The  great  Stones.  —  Si- 
lence of  History  respecting  them.  —  The  Temples  of  the 
Sun  built  by  Antoninus  Pius.  —  Description  of  the  Remains 
of  the  Grand  Temple. — The  small  Temple. — Dimensions.  — - 
Irregularities.  —  A  "  Fix."  —  Notice  of  the  History  of  Bkal- 
bee  under  the  Arabs. — The  Population  in  their  Times. — 
The  Tomb  of  Sala-ed-Din. — Inscription. — Earthquakes  and 
Floods. — Present  Desolation. 

BERfiT  had  anciently  a  port,  which,  though  too 
small  for  the  admission  of  such  ships  as  are  now  used 
for  commerce,  would  still  be  very  serviceable  if  it 

1  I  am  indebted  for  great  part  of  this  chapter  to  my  nephew 
and  companion,  the  Rev.  C.  Deacon,  M.A.  It  appeared  in 
Bentley's  Miscellany,  April,  1852. 
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were  in  good  order ;  but  the  pier  which  formed  it 
is  now  80  utterly  destroyed^  that  it  has  become  a 
pernicious  reef  of  rocks,  over  which  the  waves  beat 
into  the  former  harbour,  and  dash  over  the  very 
narrow  and  inconvenient  landing-place,  or  quay. 
That  reef  of  rocks  might  very  easily  be  again  con- 
verted into  a  protecting  pier,  so  that  the  cargoes 
of  ships  lying  in  the  roads  could  be  landed  or  em- 
barked with  smooth  water.  As  it  is,  the  porters  are 
frequently  obliged  to  wade  far  out  with  sacks  of 
com  on  their  heads,  or  whatever  else  they  may  have 
to  discharge.  Its  restoration  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  property ;  but  such  economy  is  not  yet 
understood  or  dreamt  of  in  the  East. 

The  night  after  our  arrival  a  sudden  squall  of 
wind,  to  which  the  coast  of  Syria  is  very  liable 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  put  all  the  boatmen  in 
commotion  to  save  their  craft  from  destruction, 
by  dragging  them  up  on  the  shore.  There  was  so 
much  noise  and  confusion  all  night,  under  our. 
windows  overlooking  the  harbour,  that  I  expected  in 
the  morning  to  have  seen  many  wrecks  of  vessels 
and  bodies  of  drowned  men  on  the  beach.  The 
ships  in  the  roads  had  dragged  their  anchors. 

We  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  a 
journey  over  the  mountains.     The  first  thing  was  to 
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engage  a  dragoman ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
choose  among  the  many  smooth-tongued^  plausible 
fellows,  who  all  came  with  the  best  of  characters. 

Four  gentlemen  ^  who  had  been  our  shipmates 
from  Rhodes  had  brought  one  of  these  indispensa- 
ble persons  with  them  from  Constantinople.  They 
were  therefore  able  to  secure  horses  and  mules 
sooner  than  we  could,  and  they  speedily  started  for 
the  Cedars;  those  celebrated  old  trees,  the  last 
representatives  of  the  primeval  forests  of  Lebanon. 

The  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  only  two 
days  afterwards,  when  we  were  able  to  leave  Berjit, 
the  rain  which  had  just  fallen,  was  snow  in  the 
mountains,  and  rendered  the  place  where  these  ve- 
nerable trees  are  situated  inaccessible*  We  hoped 
to  be  more  fortunate  in  the  spring. 

Thursday,  14th  November.  We  were  ready  to  com- 

'  These  were  Messrs.  Scott  and  Gordon,  our  countrymen, 
and  MM.  Pierre  and  Louis  Calmeyn,  two  joung  Belgians, 
brothers.  We  met  at  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  after  they  had 
visited  the  Cedars,  and  again  at  Damascus ;  from  whence  we 
travelled  in  company,  with  separate  establishments,  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  across  the  desert  to  Cairo.  The  two 
Belgians  then  joined  us  in  a  delightful  voyage  up  the  Kile. 

It  never  has  been  my  lot,  and  I  think  it  must  have  been  rare 
with  any  travellers,  to  meet  accidentally  with  fOur  individuals 
80  thoroughly  desirable  as  travelling  companions.  I  parted 
from  them  with  feelings  of  sincere  esteem,  which  I  should  be 
proud  to  consider  as  reciprocated. 

B  2 
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mence  our  journey  under  the  guidance  of  Michele^ 
a  Syrian  dragoman,  who  spoke  Turkish,  Greeks 
French,  Italian,  and  English  fluently,  with  a  little 
German,  besides  his  own  language,  Arabic.  We  en- 
gaged to  pay  him  thirty-fiye  shillings  per  day  for  the 
two ;  which,  with  the  difference  of  exchange,  arbi- 
trarily fixed  at  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  together 
with  the  return  fare  from  Cairo,  the  bakshish  to  the 
*'  3heikh  of  the  Desert "  in  going  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  other  little  expenses,  made  it  amount  to  about 
one  guinea  a  day  for  each  of  us.  For  this  he  was 
to  provide  everything  except  wine,  spirits,  and 
beer.  It  was  not  more  than  had  been  paid  by  other 
travellers,  as  it  appeared  from  agreements  and 
vouchers  produced  by  said  Michele;  but  much  more 
than  our  new  companions  paid,  as  we  afterwards 
found ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  were  not  quite  so 
well  served. 

The  first  day's  start  is  always  a  long  and  a  trouble- 
some affair ;  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  very  small 
space  on  the  narrow  quay  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
where  all  loading  and  adjusting  the  packages  of  the 
mules,  &c,  had  to  be  done,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  boatmen,  &c,  for  whose  more  legitimate  uses 
the  quay  was  intended,  besides  the  obstruction  we 
made  to  passengers.  Yet  no  one  grumbled,  though 
many  were  looking  on,  and  doubtless  expressed  some 
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opinions.  How  would  such  a  thing  be  tolerated  in 
England  ?  Verily  there  seems  to  be  more  power  of 
doing  as  one  pleases  in  a  despotic  than  in  a  free  coun- 
try. At  aU  events,  in  the  East  the  natives  are  very 
forbearing  to  the  overbearing  manner  of  Englishmen ; 
especially  of  those  on  their  first  essay  in  travelling, 
hot  with  an  overweening  conviction  of  the  superi- 
ority of  everything  English  in  general,  and  of  their 
own  importance  in  particular. 

Our  cavalcade  consisted  of  four  horses,  for  our 
two  selves,  Michele  the  dragoman,  and  a  Greek 
cook;  the  last  perched  on  a  pile  of  light  luggage. 
These  horses  were  very  good,  as  Michele  proposed 
to  sell  them  at  Cairo ;  and  we  rode  them  all  the  way 
through  the  Desert,  in  preference  to  camels.  For 
our  tents,  cooking  apparatus,  &c.,  there  were  three 
mules  with  as  many  muleteers,  or  mukri.  There 
was  also  a  swarthy  Arab  groom,  who,  with  the  in- 
ferior muleteers,  was  on  foot,  while  the  head  mukri 
rode  on  a  little  donkey. 

The  quay  was  cleared  of  our  incumbrance  by 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  re- 
sumed its  course,  while  we  pursued  our  journey  up 
the  side  of  Mount  Lebanon.^ 

^  The  route  we  are  about  to  travel  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, that  the  reader  is  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  it. 

B  8 
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We  crossed  the  range  by  the  Zahle  pass,  between 
the  high  peaks  of  Sannin  and  El  £h&nnisi.  From 
this  elevation  we  had  a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Bekfbi  (the  Vega),  backed  by  the  lofty  Gibel 
esh  Sheikh,  the  Hermon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the 

Mediterranean.     It  had  a  capping  of  5000  feet  of 
snow. 

The  dreary  ride  along  the  vast  and  very  fertile, 
but  nearly  neglected,  valley  of  the  Beksla,  was  only 
enlivened  by  a  troop  of  about  100  Bashi-Bezilks,  or 
mounted  volunteers,  who  act  as  police,  armed  chiefly 
with  lances.  They  advanced  in  an  irregular  line, 
the  chief  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and 
preceded  by  a  man  with  a  pair  of  small  kettle- 
drums, which  he  did  not  spare.  We  were  walking 
and  leading  our  horses, — an  undignified  manner  to 
be  caught  in, — so  we  hastily  mounted,  and  rode 
up  to  the  chief,  who  very  gracefully  returned  our 
salute.  It  was  an  amusing  and  a  novel  scene  ; 
rendered  more  so  by  the  apparent  want  of  disci- 
pline, especially  shown  in  the  wild  disorder  of 
the  flanks,  firom  which,  every  now  and  then,  two 

I  therefore  spare  him  my  details,  except  in  the  '*ups  and 
downs**  of  it,  for  which  I  refer  him  to  Chap  X^  on  Eleyations 
taken  with  the  Aneroid  Barometer. 
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or  three  hoi^men  darted  out  in  pursuit  of  another, 
contrasting  with  the  slow  and  grave  advance  of 
the  centre.  There  was,  however,  a  covering  party 
of  eight  or  ten  horsemen  on  the  right  flank,  to- 
wards the  mountains. 

There  was  no  other  object  to  attract  our  attention 
imtil  within  half  an  hour's  journey  from  Bdalbec ; 
when  we  stopped  to  examine  what  has  been  called 
a  temple.  It  is  a  group  of  eight  ancient  red  granite 
columns,  rudely  put  together  to  form  a  sort  of  octa- 
gonal building,  with  an  entablature  of  stones  roughly 
squared. 

The  colimms  are  fragments  of  shafts,  but  of  equal 
length,  placed  on  the  natural  earth,  without  bases. 
They  are  mostly  inverted,  and  the  astragal  forms 
the  only  capital,  which  has  been  called  Doric,  or 
^'  resembling  Doric''  To  the  south-east,  as  I  have 
it  in  my  notes,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  is  a 
small  niche  hollowed  in  an  upright  stone ;  not  on  the 
north-west  side,  as  Burckhardt  has  said.  This  I  ima- 
gine to  be  a  proof  that  the  building  was  intended 
for  a  mosque,  of  which  the  niche  is  the  Kibla.  The 
roof  has  fallen,  and  several  of  the  beautiful  columns, 
which  were  doubtless  purloined  from  the  temple  of 
BcUdbec,  are  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  whole 
bears  such  evident  marks  of  having  been  placed 

B  4 
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there  hy  ruder  hands  than  those  which  fashioned  the 
shafts,  that  I  am  siuprised  that  the  accurate  Burck- 
hardt  should  appear  to  consider  it  to  be  ancient  and 
have  looked  for  inscriptions. 

Whether  from  my  expectations  having  been  raised 
too  highly,  or  from  reaction,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the 
first  appearance  of  the  far-famed  temple  of  the  Sun 
did  not  seem  to  justify  the  enthusiasm  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  travellers.  But  an  examination 
of  it  in  its  details  will  prove  it  to  surpass  all  praise. 
It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  monument  should  be 
enveloped  in  mystery,  no  ancient  authors  having 
mentioned  its  origin  or  early  history.^ 

Of  the  numerous  cities  which  flourished  in  the 
beautiful  region  first  inhabited  by  the  human  race, 
where  then  the  ferment  of  passions  was  rife  with  vir- 
tues,  vices,  glories,  revolutions,  and  decay,  though  all 
is  now  so  silent  in  desolation — some  present  a  curious 
contrast  in  the  aspect  they  assume,  for  the  teaching 
of  posterity.  Their  historical  traces  are  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  actual  remains  of  Hheir  monumental 

^  We  found  encamped  among  the  ruins  a  very  afi^eeable 
American  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  and  daughter,  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  had  been  fellow-passengers  in  the  steamer  from 
Rhodes,  and  we  frequently  met  them  on  our  journey,  when  it 
was  gratifying  to  renew  the  intercourse  with  persons  of  such 
cultivated  minds. 
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splendour.  Memphis^  Nineveh^  Babylon^  Sidon^ 
Tyre,  &c.,  are  bright  in  the  pages  of  history,  though 
their  utter  destruction  has  fulfilled  the  denunciations 
of  Sacred  Writ.  While  others  almost,  or  entirely, 
*^  unknown  to  fame,"  have  left  silent  testimonials  of 
their  magnificence,  which  in  parts  look  as  fresh  as  if 
really  chiselled  for  eternity.  Thus  Tadmor  "  of  the 
Desert,"  though  retaining  the  name  given  to  it  by  its 
founder  Solomon,  in  history  only  flashes  forth  during 
a  short-lived  zenith,  under  the  name  of  Palmyra, 
when  it  almost  rivalled  Rome,  and  then  sank  as 
speedily  into  oblivion.* 

Thus,  also,  with  the  very  ancient  city  of  Baalbec ; 
its  different  stages  in  prosperity  and  decay  are 
utterly  unknown  to  us:  but  the  present  state  of 
both  these  cities,  attesting  their  former  beauty  and 

^  Wood  thinks  it  probable  that  the  character  of  Solomon,  as 
a  wise  and  voluptuous  prince,  may  have  given  rise  to  an 
opinion  that  he  was  the  founder,  which,  with  regard  to  Bkalbec 
at  least,  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  other  foundation,  whatever 
claim  Palmyra  may  have.  Though  he  seems  inclined,  in 
other  passages,  to  attribute  the  work  to  Solomon,  he  speaks 
slightingly  of  it  in  the  following  remark  on  the  three  stones :  — 

^*A11  travellers  have  taken  notice  of  these  stones;  some, 
indeed,  of  scarce  anything  else  :  nor  is  it  surprising  that,  afler 
the  decline  of  taste,  when  more  attention  was  paid  to  mere 
magnitude  than  beauty,  this  temple  should  be  chiefly  noted  for 
the  largest  stones  which  perhaps  were  ever  employed  in  any 
building.**  —  Wood^s  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baedbec,  p.  64. 
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extent;  sheds  a  halo  over  the  past^  tinged  with 
mystery^  which  strikes  the  mind  with  a  feeling 
nearly  akin  to  ^we,  and  cannot  fail  to  afford  subjects 
for  deep  meditation^  causing  every  visitor  to  regret 
the  little  time  that  is  usually  devoted  to  them. 
This  having  been  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
travellers  since  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but 
little  as  yet  is  known  of  this  very  interesting  city ; 
and  it  seems  therefore  a  sort  of  duty  that  every  one 
should  add  his  gleanings,  scanty  though  they  be^ 
to  the  general  stock  of  information. 

Ba&lbec  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  remarkable 
valley,  running  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  anciently  Coelo-Syria,  now 
called  the  Bek^,  which,  though  its  rise  is  almost 
imperceptible  from  its  uniformity,  attains  an  eleva- 
tion at  B&albec  of  between  three  and  four  thousand 
feet.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Gibel  Libnan,  is  distant  about 
twenty  miles,  and  bears  about  north-north-west. 
The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Leitani  (anciently  the 
Leontes),  which  has  its  rise  just  above  the  town, 
and  at  its  birth  even,  is  a  considerable  stream.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  this  basin  is,  that  it  is  divided 
by  a  very  slight  elevation  from  that  of  the  River 
Orontes,  which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction^,  to  the 
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north.  Both  of  these  streams  resemble  the  Jordan 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  current  and  the  great  fall  in 
proportion  to  their  length  of  course. 

From  its  position^  whether  in  a  military  or  a  com- 
mercial point  of  yiew^  BsUdbec  must  have  risen  early 
to  wealth  and  distinction. 

Many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  town  called 
Baalath^  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mentj  is  the  B&albec  to  which  we  refer,  and,  it  would 
seem,  with  reason.  We  read  that  "  Solomon  built 
Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  in  the  land  " 
(1  Kings,  ix.  18.)  ;  '^and  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  all  the  store-cities,  which  he 
built  in  Hamath,  and  Baalath,  and  all  the  store- 
cities,  that  Solomon  had,  and  all  that  Solomon 
desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Lebanon,  and 
throughout  all  the  land  of  his  dominion  "  (2  Chron. 
viii.  4.  6 ;  also  2  Chron.  ix.  17.  20. )«  From  these 
passages  we  may  infer,  both  etymologically  and 
geographically,  that  Baalath  and  B^bec  are  iden- 
tical. Sacred  Writ  informs  us  that  Solomon  in  his 
old  age  forsook  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
followed  the  idolatrous  rites  of  other  nations.  What 
can  be  more  probable  than  that  Baal  was  among  his 
idols  ? 

It  has  been  frequently  shown  that  Baal,  or  Bel,  a 
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generic  name  for  the  deity  of  those  countries^  yet  more 
particularly  signifies  the  Sun^  the  earliest  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  Eastern  nations ;  and  that 
the  Sun  was  worshipped  in  Syria^  we  further  know 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  changed  the  ancient 
name  of  B^bec  into  Heliopolis^  the  city  of  the 
Sun ;  also  that  the  celebrated  temple  in  Palmyra  was 
dedicated  to  the  Sun. 

The  evidence  derived  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion is  very  important,  as  associated  with  Hamath 
in  the  preceding  quotations.  This  town  corre- 
sponds with  the  modem  Hamah,  lying  to  the  north, 
while  the  mention  of  Lebanon  clearly  identifies 
Baalath  with  some  place  in  the  vicinity,  of  these 
mountains. 

Another  very  important  argument  that  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  the  usual  preservation 
of  ancient  names  by  modem  inhabitants.  Thus,  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  called  in  Scripture  Mizraim, — and 
El  Mesr  is  the  name  given  by  the  modem  Egyptians 
to  Cairo,  their  capital.  Palmyra,  the  city  of  pahn-* 
trees,  was  the  appellation  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  scriptural  Tadmor  of  the  Desert :  it  is  now  again 
known  by  its  more  ancient  name, — the  Arabs  call 
it  Tedmor.  We  have  also  the  Hamath  of  Solomon 
changed  to  the  Emesa  of  the  Greeks,  and  restored 
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in  the  Hamah  of  the  Arabs:   such  also  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Richardson. 

Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  scriptural  allusions^ 
geographical  position,  etymology,  and  tradition,  con- 
cur in  fixing  the  identity  of  Baalath  with  BfUdbec. 
The  Arabs  believe  that  BtUdbec  was  built  by  Soly* 
man  Ebn  Daoud,  or  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  who 
employed  the  agency  of  genii.  While,  however, 
the  traditions  of  this  unchanged  and  unchanging 
race,  though  disfigured  by  absurdities,  are  entitled 
to  consideration,  they  can  refer  only  to  the  most 
ancient  portion;  since  the  most  casual  observer 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  this  immense  group  of 
ruins,  as  various  in  form  as  in  purpose,  has  been  the 
work  of  several  periods. 

Bonomi,  however,  does  not  ascribe  the  temple  to 
Solomon ;  he  says,  '^  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  city  of 
Bdalbec,  near  Damascus,  was  ornamented  with  a  tem- 
ple to  the  sun  by  a  king  of  Assyria  who  held  Syria 
and  was  friendly  to  Egypt,  from  which  country  he 
was  willing  to  copy  his  customs  and  religion.  In 
Egyptian  Heliopolis  he  found  a  god  so  like  his  own, 
that  he  copied  his  statue  for  his  own  temple  in  Syria.  ^ 
The  city  received  an  Egyptian  name,  Balbec,  the 

1  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  23- 
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city  of  Bcudy  from  Baki^  the  Egyptian  for  city ;  and 
was  by  the  Greeks  afterwards  called  Heliopolis, 
when  the  later  temple  was  there  built^  The  builder 
of  this  earlier  temple  can  be  no  other  than  Tiglath 
Pileser,"    {Bonamts  Nineveh,  p.  79.) 

Macrobius  says,  in  the  city  called  Heliopolis  the 
Assyrians  worship  the  sun  with  great  pomp,  under 
the  name  of  Heliopolitan  Jove ;  and  that  the  statue 
of  this  god  was  brought  from  a  city  in  Egypt,  also 
called  Heliopolis,  when  Senemur  or  Senepos,  ruled 
over  the  Egyptians,  by  Opias,  ambassador  from 
Delebor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  together  with  some 
Egyptian  priests,  of  whom  Partemetis  was  the  chief; 
and  that  it  remained  long  among  the  Assyrians 
before  it  was  removed  to  Heliopolis.  (Wood^s 
Baalbec,  p.  59.) 

The  principal  feature  distinguishing  -these  re- 
mains from  all  others,  of  every  age  and  people, 
is  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  stones  that  form 
the  basement  wall,  on  the  northern  and  western  sides 
of  the  substructure  of  the  great  Temple.  These 
stones  were  first  noticed  in  modem  times  by  Maun- 
drell  in  his  work  entitied  "  A  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem."  His  words  are  (p.  137.),  "  Here 
is  another  curiosity  of  this  place,  which  a  man  had 
need  be  well  assured  of  his  credit,  before  he  ventures 
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to  relate^  lest  he  should  be   thought  to  strain  the 
privilege  of  a  traveller  too  far. 

^*  That  which  I  mean  is  a  large  piece  of  the  old 
wall  or  Peribolus,  which  encompassed  all  these 
structures  last  described.  A  wall  made  of  such 
monstrous  great  stones,  that  the  nations  hereabouts 
(as  is  usual  in  all  things  of  this  strange  nature) 
ascribe  it  to  the  Architecture  of  the  Devil.  Three 
of  the  stones,  which  were  larger  than  the  rest,  we 
took  the  piuns  to  measure,  and  found  them  to  extend 
sixty-one  yards  in  length ;  one  twenty-one,  the  other 
two,  twenty  each.  In  deepness  they  were  four  yards 
each,  and  in  breadth  of  the  same  dimensions.  These 
three  stones  lay  in  one  and  the  same  row,  end  to 
end. 

**  The  rest  of  the  wall  was  formed  also  of  great 
stones,  but  none  of  so  great  a  magnitude  as  these. 
That  which  added  to  the  wonder  was,  that  these 
stones  were  lifted  up  into  the  wall  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground." 

These  measurements  are  rather  understated.  We 
measured  them  carefully,  and  found  that  two  of  them 
are  a  little  above  sixty-*three  feet  each,  and  the  third 
above  sixty-two  feet  in  length.  These,  again,  rest 
on  another  tier  of  stones,  averaging  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  length,   while  they  equal  in  depth  those 
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above  them.  When  we  contemplate  masses  such  as 
these,  lying  in  a  wall  at  so  great  a  height  from  the 
ground,  we  wonder  what  power  could  have  been 
applied  to  transport  blocks,  weighing  about  1200 
tons,  from  the  quarry,  a  distance  of  more  than 
half  a  mile,  to  their  present  resting-place ;  but  their 
means  were  doubtless  the  same  as  those  which 
were  employed  by  the  Assyrians  to  move  their 
winged  bulls,  though  they  are  very  small,  when 
compared  with  the  stones  of  BsUtlbec.  The  three 
most  remarkable  for  size  lie  in  the  western  wall  of 
the  temple  basement,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  norlli- 
western  angle;  while  those  of  the  lower  tier,  turn  and 
continue  along  the  northern  side  for  a  distance  of  313 
feet ;  but  are  separated  firom  the  present  northern  wall 
of  the  temple  area  by  a  court  or  corridor,  twenty-six 
feet  wide,  and  in  length  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  stones  comprising  it  are  none  less 
than  thirty  feet  long,  while  their  average  height  is 
twelve  feet,  and  their  thickness  ten. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  western  (ancient) 
wall,  the  last  stone  in  the  lower  tier  projects  beyond 
the  great  stone  above  it,  half  of  its  length,  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  might  be  supposed  to  form  the 
angle,  where  another  great  stone  (perhaps  the  one 
in  the  quarry)  was  intended  to  have  been  placed. 
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The  eaetem  extremity  of  the  northern  wall  is  crossed 
by  the  more  modem  building,  here  running  at  right 
angles  to  its  original  direction;  but  whether  built 
over  the  ancient  work,  or  forming  its  termination,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  though  the  former  is  the  most  pro- 
bable supposition ;  and  if  ezcaTations  were  made  in 
the  direction  of  this  supposed  continuation,  and  at 
the  point  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  they  might  lead  to  some  interesting  discoyeries. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  platform  of 
the  temple,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  great  stcmes, 
is  not  much  less  than  twenty  feet  of  rubbish. 

These  are  all  the  remains  of  the  first  period  of  the 
architectural  history  of  BsUilbec;  except  a  similar 
stone,  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  in  the  wall, 
lying  in  the  quarry  unfinished,  the  under  side  not 
having  been  detached  bom  the  rock ;  its  measure- 
ments  (made  in  a  first  visit,  and  confirmed  in  a  second) 
are,  sixty-eight  feet  ten  inches,  thirteen  feet  eight 
inches,  and  fourteen  feet  three  inches.  Who,  then, 
could  have  carried  on  works  on  such  a  gigantic  scale 
but  the  Great  King,  who  excelled  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  prepared  *^  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and 
hewed  stones  ?  "  * 

^  1  Kings,  xviL 
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In  contemplating  these  few  vestiges^  we  are 
naturally  led  to  wonder  whether  the  stupendous 
fabric  of  which  they  would  have  formed  a  part  was 
ever  completed  according  to  the  original  scale ;  but 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  either  time,  or  the 
brief  fury  of  man,  could  cause  the  entire  disappear- 
ance of  such  enormous  masses,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  the  design  was  found  to  be  too  vast 
for  the  funds,  or  that  the  works  had  been  stopped  by 
some  local  cause,  as  an  invasion ;  and,  in  support  of 
this,  we  read,  that  when  Solomon  followed  strange 
gods,  the  Lord  raised  him  up  enemies  on  every 
side,  and  among  them  Bezon,  king  of  Damascus^ 
who  ''was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Solomon;  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over 
Syria.'' » 

Now  Baalath  being  an  important  post,  and  not  far 
from  Damascus,  we  may  readily  believe  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  attacked  by  Kezon  and  the 
Syrians ;  this  might  have  caused  a  suspension,  or  a 
total  cessation  of  the  works,  which  is  corroborated  by 
the  large  unfinished  stone  in  the  quarry. 

On  the  mounds  formed  by  the  ruins  of  this  vast 
structure  another  arose  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 

1  1  Kings,  xi.  25. 
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VForld;  and  possibly  derived  its  name  from  the 
gigantic  remains  of  its  predecessor.^ 

^^  This  same  Theodosius  destroyed  the  temple 
of  Ueliopolis^  the  great  and  renowned,  called  the 
Trilithon,  and  made  of  it  a  church  for  the  Chris* 
tians.'^ 

It  is  thus  noticed  by  John  of  Antioch,  commonly 
called  Malalas,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Chroni- 
cles: ^^Elius  Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple 
to  Jupiter  in  Heliopolis^  near  Libanus,  in  Phoenicia, 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world."^  This 
testimony  of  John  of  Antioch  is  corroborated  by 
an  inscription  on  the  pedestals  of  two  columns,  at 
the  entrance  leading  to  the  courts  of  the  great 
temple.  They  are  raised  about  thirty  feet  &om  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  letters  are  small  and  narrow, 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
copy ;  but  on  comparing  it  with  that  given  in  Wood 
and  Dawkins'  work,  I  find  they  agree  in  every 

^  KarkKwt  Sk  Kol  to  Up6v  'HXiotiirAcwc  to  fiiya,  Kal  vtp£6riT0Vj 
TO  Xtyofuvov  TpiKiOov  koI  lirocsr<rtv  avro  iKKXtfoiap  XfM(rriayoi(, 
'^Joannie  MoIoUb  Ckron.  p.  119.  fol.  Yen.  1733. 

•  'HXioc  *AvTunnvoc  Ilioc  Iktutiv  iv  *HXiovir6Xcc  rrjt  ^oivUrfc  rov 
Aii^avov  vaov  Ttf  Ate  fiiyavy  tva  gal  a^Tov  ovra  f&v  ^ta/idTuv, 

"  Magnis  Dils  Heliopolitania  pro  salute  Antonini  Fii  FeL 
Aug.  et  JuliflB  Augufltse  Matris  Domini  Nostri  castrorum  sena- 
tus  Patriae.  —  Yictoriis  columnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inlu* 
minata  suft  pecunid  ez  YOto  libenti  animo  solyit.** 

0  2 
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particular,  except  that,  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  u 
probable  the  lettere  were  aot  q^nite  so  much  de&ced 
aa  now.  The  namea  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pins  and  of  his  mother  Julia  are  inscribed  in  it« 
with  a  record  that  be  built,  or  embellished,  it 
at  his  own  expense. 

We  have  now  the  renuuns  of  two  munificent 
edifices,  of  which  the  amaller  ia  in  the  better  st&ta 
of  preservation. 

At  the  eafltem  end  of  the  grand  temple,  a  Sight 
of  steps  led  to  a  handsome  Teetibule,  fl^ced  at 
dther  end  by  a  high  sqnare  tower,  ornamented  by 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  steps  have  disappeared, 
and  a  wall,  composed  of  ancient  Bt<me6,  irregularly 
arranged,  and  probably  built  up  by  the  Arabs  from 
some  form^  ruin,  now  occupies  their  place.  The 
entranoe  &om  the  vestibule  into  the  first  court  is  by 
a  principal  and  two  side  portals ;  the  length  of  the 
court,  hexagonal  in  form,  is  190  feet,  and  its  width 
266  feet;  Beyond  this  you  enter  the  second  quad- 
rangular court,  440  feet  wide  by  405,  profusely 
ornamented ;  which  must  have  presented  in  andent 
tjmes  a  very  magnificent  appearance.  The  two  oppo- 
site sides  correspond,  and  have  each  five  recesses ; 
three  of  an  oblong  form,  and  two  semicircular ;  the 
mches,  with  which  they  are  all  provided,  having  al- 
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tcmately  triangular  and  semicircular  pediments.  On 
the  left  side^  and  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the 
receBsee^  are  fragments  of  the  bases  and  shafts  of 
red  granite  columns,  highly  polished;  they  would 
have  formed  a  handsome  colonnade ;  and  although 
there  are  no  such  remains  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  court,  yet  as  they  are  synmietrical  in  every- 
thing else,  they  must  have  also  corresponded  in 
this. 

About  sixty  feet  from  the  entrance  to  this  court, 
and  extending 'opposite  to  it  for  some  distance  either 
way,  is  a  kind  of  platform  of  masonry ;  and  beyond, 
are  detached  masses  of  stone  at  regular  intervals, 
forming  a  species  of  avenue,  or  nave,  leading  up  to 
the  portico  of  the  grand  temple ;  they  might  have 
been  pedestals  for  equestrian  statues,  as  they  are 
oblong  in  form.  The  avenue  terminates  in  a  building 
containing  a  large  semicircular  recess  turned  towards 
the  entrance,  and  leading  (probably  by  a  flight  of 
steps)  to  the  portals  of  the  grand  temple  —  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  glorious  edifices  ever  erected  by  the 
heathen  world.  Only  six  columns  remain ;  but  so 
beautiful  are  their  proportions,  so  rich  the  carvings 
of  the  capital,  the  entablature,  and  cornice,  that 
tliey  rivet  our  admiration.  On  the  northern  side,  all 
the  bases  of  the  columns  remain  either  in  situ,  oc 
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have  been  replaced ;  there  were  nineteen  in  the  peri- 
style^  and  ten  in  the  portico. 

The  length  of  the  temple  is  290  feet^  and  its 
breadth  155;  the  total  height  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice  82  feet  4  inches^  of  which  the  shaft  itself  is 
54  feet  6  inches^  and  is  in  three  pieces,  their 
lengths  being  respectiyelj  25  feet,  17  feet  6  inches^ 
and  12  feet^  the  pedestal  7  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
capital  7  feet  in  height ;  the  shaft  is  not  fluted,  but 
the  want  of  ornament  here  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
richness  of  the  parts  above.  The  stone  is  a  compact 
limestone,  approaching  to  marble.  Time  and  weather^ 
without  wearing  it  away,  have  heightened  the 
original  delicate  tint  to  a  rich  golden  brown,  which^ 
when  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  renders  the  whole  effect  unspeakably  glorious. 

As  before  said,  only  six  columns  remain ;  and  as 
nine  are  represented  in  the  engravings  given  by 
Maundrell,  and  Wood  and  Dawkins,  even  since 
their  time,  this  splendid  edifice  has  suflered  by  an 
earthquake,  or  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  the 
Arabs,  who,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  iron  with 
which  every  two  pieces  are  clamped  together,  chip 
half  of  one  side  of  the  shaft  away,  reducing  it  to 
such  a  state,  that  it  would  require  but  little  force 
to  overthrow  it. 
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Mr.  Wood  declared  that  the  great  temple  was 
never  completed^  and  there  are  several  reasons  that 
would  lead  to  this  conclusion ;  for  instance^  the  bases 
of  the  columns  on  the  north  side  are  rough  and  un« 
finished^  very  different  firom  the  beautiful  finish  of 
those  in  the  south  peristyle  ;  the  fragments  strewn 
on  the  ground^  of  columns^  capitals^  cornices^  &c.  are 
small  in  number^  compared  with  what  there  would 
have  been^  had  the  temple  ever  been  completed ;  so 
that  if  we  could  believe  that  subsequent  builders 
had  not  made  more  free  with  the  materials  of  one 
temple  than  with  those  of  the  other,  then  the  quan- 
tity of  ruins  on  the  ground  would  be  the  relative 
measure  of  the  state  of  completion.  Thus,  the 
smaller  temple  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  larger, 
yet  the  amount  of  ruin  lying  around  it  is  very  much 
greater. 

That  the  Mahomedan  masters  should  have  taken 
all  to  build  with,  is  not  probable ;  for  there  are  no 
large  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  why  should 
they  have  taken  the  fragments  of  one,  and  not  of  the 
other  temple  ? 

The  smaller  temple  stands  on  considerably  lower 
ground,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  other.  Its  extreme 
length  is  190  feet,  and  breadth  120 ;  fourteen  columns 

c  4 
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are  in  each  peristyle,  and  eight  in  the  portiooes, 
reckoning  those  at  the  returning  angle  in  each  case. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  68  feet 
6  inches,  the  shaft  itself,  being  about  48  feet  high, 
in  three  pieces ;  their  length  are  22  feet,  15  feet,  and 
1 1  feet.  In  the  principal  features,  and  particulariy 
in  the  character  and  arrangements  of  the  ornaments, 
(which  are  in  eyerj  respect  as  rich  and  as  beautiful), 
it  resembles  the  great  temple,  and  was  perhaps  a 
diminished  copy  of  it,  or  the  original  conception  of 
the  architect  on  a  diminished  scale.  The  walls  of  the 
cella  stand  entire,  and  are  prolonged  a  few  yards 
beyond  the  portal,  where  they  are  connected  by  a 
rough  wall  built  across  by  the  Arabs,  shutting  out  a 
view  of  the  entrance,  which,  in  the  profusion,  ex- 
quisite finish,  and  variety  of  sculpture,  can  hardly 
be  surpassed.  The  portal  is  thus  described  by 
Maundrell : 

"  On  the  nethermost  side  of  the  portal  is  carved 
an  eagle  hovering  over  the  head,  as  you  enter,  and 
extending  its  wings  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the 
gate ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  eagle  is  described  a 
Fame,  likewise  upon  the  wing.  The  eagle  carries 
in  its  pounces  a  caduceus,  and  in  its  beak  the 
strings  and  ribbons  coming  from  two  festoons,  whose 
other  ends  are  held  and  supported  on  each  side  by 
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the  two  Fames.     The  whole  seemed  to  be  an  admir- 
able piece  of  sculpture.'* 

The  gate  is  spanned  by  three  stones,  whose  under 
surfaces  are  sculptured  in  the  manner  just  described 
by  Maimdrell;  but  since  his  time,  an  earthquake 
has  displaced  the  central  one  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  has  slipped  down  between  the  other  two,  as 
much  as  three  or  four  feet,  and  hangs  suspended 
by  the  pressure  of  the  adjoining  stones,  seemingly 
ever  ready  to  fall  on  the  head  of  an  unwary  tra- 
veller. This  architraye  over  the  portal  is  supported 
on  two  bold  consoles,  and  all  round  the  sides  and 
above,  are  festoons  of  flowers,  grapes,  and  vine 
leaves,  with  little  cupids  climbing  about,  and  ears  of 
com ;  all  are  admirable  representations  of  nature. 

As  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  more  perfect  in 
MaundrelFs  time  than  it  is  at  present,  let  us  again 
refer  to  his  work  for  a  description  of  it,  in  order  to 
show  the  progress  of  dilapidation.  After  mentioning 
that  the  interior  walls  are  ornamented  with  eight 
iHtlf-columns  fluted,  and  supporting  magnificent 
entablatures  and  cornices,  he  proceeds  to  say:  — 
''  About  eight  yards  distant  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  temple  stand  parts  of  two  fine  channeled  pillars, 
which  seem  to  have  made  a  partition  in  that  place, 
and  to  have  supported  a  canopy  over  the  throne  of 
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the  cliief  idol>  whose  station  appears  to  have  been 
at  a  large  niche  at  this  endi  On  that  part  of  the 
partition  which  remains  are  to  be  seen  carvings  in 
relievo^  representing  Neptune^  Tritons^  fishes^  sea 
god8,  Arion  and  his  Dolphin,  and  other  marine 
figures.  The  covering  of  the  fabric  is  totally  broken 
down ;  but  yet  this  I  must  say^  of  the  whole  as  it 
now  stands,  that  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  air  of 
greatness  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw  before,  and  is 
an  eminent  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
architecture."  The  '^  partition  ^  has  since  fallen, 
and  none  of  the  sculptures  are  now  to  be  seen,  but 
other  parts  which  remain  are  amply  sufiicient  to 
justify  the  praise  given  by  this  most  accurate  writer. 
I  have  seen  '^  Fair  Melrose,"  the  Colosseum,  &c., 
which  have  a  prescriptive  claim  to  admiration  by 
moonlight ;  but  they,  and  all,  are  infinitely  surpassed 
by  the  exquisite  beauty,  the  magical  effect,  of  the 
interior  of  this  temple,  when  the  full  moon  is  in 
such  a  position  as  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the 
beautiful  columns  and  niches  of  the  north  wall,  with 
all  the  elaborate  detail,  fresh  as  if  just  from  the 
chisel ;  while  the  opposite  is  enveloped  in  the  breadth 
of  intense  darkness.  Thus,  it  is  deeply  impressed 
on  our  minds. 
On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are  two  stone 
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stw^cases  leading  to  the  top  of  the  l)iLildmg ;  that  on 
the  left  broken  away^  that  on  the  right  concealed  by 
being  built  all  rounds  and  having  no  apparent  en- 
trance. As  we  were  roaming  about  the  temple  by 
moonlight^  one  of  our  companions  here  discovered  a 
small  hole  forced  through  the -wall.  By  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  he  managed  with  considerable 
difficulty  to  worm  his  way  through  it,  when  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  chamber,  perfectly  dark ; 
after  a  little  groping  about,  he  found  a  staircase. 
On  hearing  the  result  of  our  companion's  ex- 
plorations, some  others  of  the  party,  laying  aside 
their  outer  coats,  followed  his  example ;  of  the 
rest,  one  was  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  dis- 
covery, while  the  other,  having  made  the  attempt, 
and  failing  to  insinuate  himself  much  beyond  the 
shoulders,  being  ^^  in  a  fix,"  began  to  reflect  on  the 
awkward  prospect  of  being  half-immured  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  prudently  made  a  **  sternboard," 
that  is,  he  backed  out  of  it.  The  staircase  ascends 
round  the  interior  of  a  square  tower,  and  the  stones 
of  the  steps  had  evidently  been  trodden  by  few  per- 
sons. On  reaching  the  top,  we  carefiilly  examined 
the  upper  tiers  of  stone  of  the  walls,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  vestiges  of  a  roof, 
but  nothing  could  we  find  to  indicate  that  there  had 
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been  one;  we,  therefore^  supposed  ihe  temple  to 
have  been  hypsetliral.^  Having  no  other  means  of 
descending,  we  returned  hy  the  waj  we  came ;  but, 
on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  we  were, 
at  first,  unable  to  find  the  aperture ;  which  our 
friends,  who  had  been  unable  to  effect  a  passage, 
had  stopped  up  with  stones  and  coata^  We  could 
well  afford  to  join  in  their  laughter,  as  we  had  seeA 
that  which  certain  weighty  considerations  had  pre- 
vented them  from  attempting. 

As  there  was  no  visible  entrance  to  this  staircase 
but  the  forced  one  we  discovered,  possibly  there 
might  have  been  some  secret  access  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  which  the  priests  would  emjJoy  to 
aid  them  in  the  mysteries  and  deceptions  wherewith 
they  sought  to  enslave  the  people. ' 

Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  Cufio  inscription  on  the 
side  of  a  staircase,  leading  to  some  subterranean 
chambers  below  the  small  temple,  which  the  Emir 
had  walled  up  to  prevent  a  search  for  hidden 
treasures. 

In  a  building  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 

^  Upon  consulting  the  plates  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  their  time  parts  of  the  pediment  and  of  the 
roof  remained ;  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  would  prove  that 
the  temple  was  not  hypsethral,  as  the  examination  of  the  roof 
had  led  us  to  believe. 
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the  architectare>  and  the  richness  of  the  ornamental 
parts,  it  is  curious  to  find  anomalies  in  the  want 
of  symmetry  in  some  proportions,  which  would  not 
strike  a  casual  observer.    In  Grecian  temples  of  the 
best  period  of  architecture,  the  interK^lumniations 
increase  and  decrease  by  a  fixed   rule ;    but  on 
measuring  the  spaces  between  the  columns  that  are 
still    standing    in    this  temple,  we    obtained    the 
following  results;  beginning  firom  the  centre  inter- 
columniation  in  the  western  portico,  we  have  lift. 
2  in.;  8  ft.;  8fU  1^  in.;  8  ft.  6^  in. ;  and  in  the  north 
peristyle  8  ft.  10^  in. ;  8  ft.  9  in.;  8  ft;.  11  in. ;  9  ft. 
1^  in.;  where  no  rule  of  increase  or  decrease  is 
observable.     Also,  on  standing  at  a  distance  on  a 
heap  of  rubbish  adjoining  the  great  temple,  we  ob- 
served'a  considerable  variation  in  the  heights  of  the 
capitals  that  still  surmount  the  columns  in  the  north 
peristyle ;  for  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  through 
the  top  of  any  one  of  the  shafts,  the  others  will  be 
found  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  it ;   this 
we  corroborated  by  measuring  the  height  of  the 
prostrate  capitals.    Taking  them  at  random,  we  found 
them  to  be  5  ft.  10^  in. ;  5  ft  9  in.;  6  ft.  1  in.;  5  ft. 
10  in. ;  6  ft;. ;  6  ft.  2  in. ;  6  ft.  4|  in. ;  the  greatest 
variation  being  not  less  than  7^  inches;  a  very  great 
difference,  if  we  consider  the  exactness  which  the 
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Greek  architects  in  the  age  of  Pericles  showed  in 
the  corresponding  proportions  of  their  buildings. 

The  irregularity  in  the  inter-columniations^  the 
unequal  heights  of  the  capitals,  and  therefore  of  the 
columns,  together  with  their  nearness  to  each  other 
(their  separation  averaging  less  than  a  diameter 
and  a  half),  are  three  circumstances  which,  independ- 
ently of  all  other  considerations,  would  lead  to  a 
supposition  that  the  temples  and  the  adjoining 
buildings  were  erected  at  a  period  when  the  strict 
rules  of  architecture  were  beginning  to  be  super- 
seded  hj  a  love  of  richness  in  the  ornaments,  which 
led,  step  by  step,  to  the  overcharged  style  of  a  later 
epoch. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  we  have  a 
sufficient  proof;  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
stones  are  fitted  is  such,  that  even  a  knife  edge 
would  not  enter  between  them;  and  all  this  is  effected 
without  cement,  an  iron  plug  being  the  only 
connection  between  them.  Against  the  southern 
wall  of  the  cella  leans  a  fractured  column,  probably 
thrown  into  that  position  by  an  earthquake ;  and 
although  the  force  of  the  blow  has  been  sufficient 
to  displace  several  blocks  in  the  wall,  yet  the  stones 
that  compose  the  shaft  are  so  firmly  united,  that 
they  seem  to  form  but  one  piece;  and  as  several 
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centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  dis* 
turbed^  ages  to  come  may  behold  it  in  the  same 
position^  were  we  able  to  guarantee  it  against 
earthquakes^  and  the  destructive  cupidity  of  the 
Arabs^  who  have  already  contributed  to  the  downfal 
of  so  many  of  the  columns* 

Probably  to  the  period  of  the  building  just 
described  belongs  a  small  circular  temple,  hardly 
200  yards  without  the  wall. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  eight  columns, 
many  being  perfect,  others  tottering  to  their  (M, 
the  rest  prostrate*  In  the  interior  walls  of  the 
cella  are  some  pictures  of  Greek  saints,  partly 
obliterated,  which  show  that  it  was  used  as  a  place 
of  worship,  as  Maundrell  tells  us,  in  these  words : 
"  The  Greeks  use  it  as  a  church,  —  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  danger  of  its  falling,  which  perpetually 
threatens,  would  excite  those  people  to  use  a  little 
more  fervour  in  their  prayers  than  they  generally 
do :  the  Greeks  being  seemingly  the  most  undevout 
and  negligent  at  their  divine  service  of  any  sort  of 
people  in  the  Christian  world*" 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  joined  those  sur- 
rounding the  temples,  ran  up  the  slope  along  the 
side  of  the  adjoining  hill,  and  down  again,  including 
in  their  course  a  considerable  area.   After  extending 
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for  some  distance  along  the  plain,  liiey  joined  on 
agsun  to  the  walls  above  referred  to,  which,  with 
the  fortifications  and  adjacent  buildings,  formed  the 
citadeL 

Beyond  what  has  been  already  described^  there 
is  little,  of  the  same  date,  to  interest  an  anti<- 
quary* 

With  the  exception  of  the  brief  notice  giren  by 
John  of  Antioch,  and  Sozomen,  we  find  no  farther 
accounts  of  B&albec  till  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  by  the  Arabs,  of  which  Gibbon  thus  briefly 
gives  us  the  history.  A.D.  632,  '^  Abu  Bekr  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian  tribes,  calling  them 
to  the  invasion  of  Syria.  First  Bozra  was  attacked 
and  betrayed  by  the  Governor  Bomanus.  They 
then  laid  siege  to  Damascus  (a.d.  633),  whidi  was 
obstinately  defended.  In  the  n^eantime  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius  had  assembled  70,000  men  f^t 
Emesa,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Yardan. 
The  armies  met  at  Aiznadin;  the  Ghreeks  were 
utterly  routed,  and  the  Arabs  returned  to  the  siege 
of  Damascus,  which  fell,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, in  A.D.  634,  about  July  or  August.  After 
some  irregular  exploits,  which  served  to  show  the 
undaunted  valour  and  fanaticism  of  Ehaled,  and  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Syrians,  the  conquest  of  the 
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country  was  completed  by  the  reduction  of  Helio- 
polis^  or  B&albec^  Emesa,  and  other  important 
towns.^  A  great  blank  in  the  history  of  B&albec 
again  leaves  us  almost  in  the  dark^  with  respect  to 
its  condition^  until  the  wars  carried  on  between  the 
Franks  and  the  Arabs^  called  by  us  the  Crusades^ 
where  B&albec  played  a  prominent  part ;  but  more 
particularly  in  the  conflicts  between  tbe  sovereigns 
of  the  different  principalities^  into  which  Syria  was 
divided  by  its  Arab  conquerors.  It  is  said  that 
the  Crusaders  once  held  possession  of  it ;  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  its  present  state  of  ruin. 
This  is  highly  probable^  for  B^bec  must  have  been 
at  all  times  an  important  military  post^  commanding 
the  fertile  plain  of  Bekfla,  and  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Orontes^  as  well  as  the  pass  that  leads  through  the 
range  of  Antilibanus  to  Damascus.  It  was  there- 
fore in  the  high  road  of  all  armies  on  their  march 
from  Antioch  and  the  northern  parts  of  Syria^  to  the 
central  and  southern  provinces;  and^  as  it  would 
have  endangered  the  safety  of  any  army  to  leave 
such  a  strong  fortress  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
power,  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  endured  as 
many  sieges  as  Syria  has  seen  changes  in  her 
masters,  and  has  been  alternately  Pagan,  Chris- 
tian and   Mohammedan.     Now,    as   every  assault 
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would  have  materially  weakened  tbe  fortifications^ 
by  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  aided  in  many  cases 
by  severe  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  mler  for  the 
time  being,  whether  Pagan,  Christian,  or  Moham* 
medan,  acting  on  the  principle  of  defence  of  the  fort- 
ress, and  the  preservation  of  his  garrison,  would  have 
deemed  it  no  sacrilege  to  lay  hands  on  the  abundant 
material  supplied  by  the  ruined  buildings  around  him. 
Hence  the  variety  in  the  style  of  repairs ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  these  parts  from  the  rest,  by  the 
irregularity  with  which  the  stones  are  laid,  and 
the  introduction  of  pedestals,  columns,  fragments  of 
cornices,  &c. 

These  are  principally  found  in  the  western  and 
southern  walls;  with  towers  occasionally  at  the 
salient  points.  In  the  western  wall  the  great  quan- 
tity of  masonry  lying  above  the  tiers  of  large  stones 
may  be  assigned  to  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering ;  they  are  surmounted  by  battlements,  and 
pierced  with  loopholes.  In  the  southern  wall,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  small  temple,  is  a  large  square 
tower,  built  of  bevelled  stones;  in  point  of  finish^ 
and  the  exactness  with  which  they  fit  together, 
rivalling  the  more  ancient  structures ;  the  walls  are 
not  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  feet  thick ;  and  on 
their  exterior  may  be  seen  one  or  two  Arabic  in- 
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scriptions,  giving  perhaps  the  name  of  the  builder 
and  the  date  of  its  erection.  The  entrance  is  oppo- 
site to  the  east  end  of  the  small  temple^  by  a  hand- 
some portal^  resembling  those  of  some  mosques  at 
Cairo,  and  leads,  hj  several  passages  and  staircases, 
to  two  vaulted  chambers  in  the  tower,  in  which 
are  loopholes. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
many  small  buildings,  with  vaulted  roofs,  that  pro- 
bably served  as  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  magazines, 
and  storehouses.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen 
tablets,  bearing  long  Arabic  inscriptions :  a  trans- 
lation of  them  would,  doubtless,  throw  a  great 
light  on  the  history  of  BsUdbec,  imder  its  Saracen 
masters. 

The  skill  displayed  in  many  parts  by  Arab 
masons,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  irr^ularity  in 
others,  where  the  defences  have  been  hastily  raised, 
and  fully  bear  witness  to  the  many  sieges  that,  as 
Aboulfeda  narrates,  were  sustained  by  the  fortress ; 
and,  as  a  few  extracts  from  this  author  may  prove 
interesting,  I  select  some  that  bear  principally  on 
the  subject,  premising  that,  as  Aboulfeda  lived 
when  some  of  the  events  he  describes  occurred, 
of  which  also  he  was  an  eye-witness,  we  may  place 
the  more  credit  in  his  statements. 
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The  first  mention  of  BfUdbec  is  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  526^  A.D.  1148^  and  introduces  to  us  the 
quarrels  of  two  brothers^  Schams  el  Moluk  Ismael^ 
the  elder^  ruler  of  Damascus^  and  Schams  el  Daula 
Muhammed^  the  younger,  ruler  of  BtUdbec ;  which 
provinces  were  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  father  ; 
not  long  after  whose  death  they  began  to  quarrel. 
The  latter  seized  upon  two  castles,  Hesn  al  Bad  and 
Hesn  al  Labural,  belonging  to  his  brother.  Upon 
Ismael's  demanding  their  restitution,  Muhammed 
refused ;  whereupon  his  brother  attacked  and  took 
them;  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  B^bec,  laid 
siege  and  took  it  by  assault.  Having  in  this 
manner  sufficiently  punished  Muhammed,  he  re- 
stored B^lbec  to  him,  and  returned  to  Damascus. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  a  second 
siege  described,  and,  with  the  name  of  B^lbec,  a 
term  expressive  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  was  then  held^  Emadeddin  Zenki  marched  against 
that  renowned  city,  laudatam  urbemy  then  in  pos- 
session of  Morimeddin  Ator,  and  having  imme- 
diately arranged  the  order  of  the  siege,  moved  up 
fourteen  engines  to  the  attack.  The  rich  inha- 
bitants being  terrified,  surrendered  the  town^  but 
the  citadel  still  held  out ;  after  a  time,  however,  it 
also  was  obliged  to  yield;  a.d.  1173. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  shook  the  land,  and  overthrew 
Damascus^  HomSj  Hamah,  Aleppo,  B&albec,  and 
sereral  cities ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  tem- 
ples would  also  be  greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake. 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  rebuilt  by  Malek  el 
AdeL  In  the  ensuing  year  the  great  Salah-ed- 
deen,  or  Saladin,  is  presented  to  our  notice,  at- 
tacking and  obtaining  possession  of  BtUdbec,  a.d. 
1248,  A.H.  626.  About  this  time  also  Malek-es- 
Saleh,  the  Arab  ruler  of  Bozra,  besieged  B^lbec ; 
the  inhabitants  resisted  bravely ;  but,  after  a  siege 
that  lasted  more  than  a  year,  the  town  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  having  been  governed  for  forty-nine 
years  and  six  months  by  Amgad. 

The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  the 
times  ^  and  the  people.  A  prince,  named  Eiub, 
being  sovereign  of  Damascus  and  the  adjoining 
country,  was  collecting  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Egypt,  and  had  stationed  himself  at 
Nablds  to  facilitate  the  assembling  of  the  troops; 
but  knowing  the  character  of  his  unde,  Ismael,  the 
ruler  of  Bfbdbec,  and  fearing  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  would  attack  Damascus,  from  which  the 

>  A.D.  1307,  A.H.  665. 
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greater  part  of  the  garriBon  had  been  withdrawn  to 
increase  the  invading  army,  he  delayed  his  de- 
parture; especially  as  he  learned  that  Ismael  was 
also  collecting  troops.  He  sent  a  trustworthy  ad- 
herent^  a  Hakim^  to  B&albec^  with  instructions  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Ismael^  and  ascertain  the  real 
object  the  latter  had  in  view  in  levying  an  army. 

Eiub  was  afraid  to  associate  a  second  person  with 
the  Hakim  in  the  embassy ;  but^  as  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  the  quickest  intelligence  of  the  movements 
of  his  uncle^  he  sent  with  his  agent  a  basket  of  car- 
rier pigeons.  Ismael  was,  however,  early  informed 
of  the  ostensible  and  secret  objects  of  the  mission, 
and  therefore  determined  on  a  coimterplot.  The 
more  thoroughly  to  deceive  the  Hakim,  he  received 
and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
attention,  pretending  to  make  him  a  confidant  in 
all  his  plans.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to 
have  the  carrier  pigeons  brought  by  the  Hakim 
changed  for  others  that  had  been  bom  and  bred  at 
Baalbec. 

When  the  unsuspecting  doctor  thought  he  had 
collected  a  sulBScient  mass  of  information,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  and  tied  it  to  one  of  the  gentle  messengers, 
which  had  but  a  short  flight  to  its  own  home  in 
Ismael's  palace.     This  crafty  prince  then  dispatched 
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one  of  the  Nabl&s  birds  with  a  letter,  written  by 
himself,  in  the  Hakim's  name,  stating  that  the  troops 
he  was  levying  were  to  reinforce  the  army  about  to 
invade  Egypt.  Letter  after  letter  was  written  by 
the  doctor ;  but  all  went  to  the  same  destination.  In 
the  meantime  Eiub  had  been  warned  by  others  of 
the  real  intentions  of  Ismael ;  but  such  complete 
confidence  had  he  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 
his  agent,  that  he  distrusted  all  information  except 
that  which  he  believed  the  doctor  had  sent  him. 
All  suspicions  being  thus  gradually  lulled,  he  com- 
menced his  march  to  the  south,  but  had  not  been 
gone  many  days  when  Ismael  suddenly  sent  one  of 
his  generals  with  a  body  of  troops  to  besiege  Da- 
mascus. Couriers  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
Eiub,  who,  as  soon  as  he  received  this  intelligence, 
retraced  his  steps,  but  arrived  too  late  —  Damascus 
had  already  fallen. 

About  A.D.  1280,  A.H.  658,  hordes  of  Tartars  in- 
vaded Syria ;  possessed  themselves  of  Damascus,  and 
pillaged  it.  They  then  besieged  Bdalbec,  and  after 
a  time  compelled  it  to  surrender,  having  ruined 
the  fortress. 

In  A.D.  1339,  A.H.  717,  a  terrible  calamity  befell 
Baalbec:  an  overwhelming  flood,  that  destroyed 
great  part  of  the  town.    It  has  been  mentioned,  that 
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the  LeitanI  has  its  copious  source  at  a  short  distance 
aboye  and  behind  the  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  the 
city  is  partly  built     The  river  must  have  been  pro^ 
digiously  swollen  by  rain  and  the  melting  of  snow, 
to   have   produced   the   disasters  narrated  in  the 
passage  that  follows :  **  On  the   27th  day  of  the 
second  month  that  terrible  flood  look  place^  which 
overwhelmed  BcUdbec.     It  came  from  the  east  of 
the  city  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  a  time  was  re- 
sisted by  the   solidity   of  the   walls,   but  gaining 
strength,  it  tore  from  its  foundations  a  tower  that 
rose  considerably  above  the  walls,  together  with 
the  adjacent  bulwarks.     It  proceeded,  dreadful  to 
relate,  spreading  with  blind  fury,  and  wherever,  it 
went,  prostrated  everything  before  it.      Breaking 
into  the  temple  (mosque  ?),  in  which  many  had 
taken  refuge,  not  a  few  perished  in  the  flood,  which 
overthrew  the  pulpit  and  part  of  the  walls,  and  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  columns.      Spreading  itself  over 
the  public  baths,  multitudes  were  drowned,  great 
riches  were  lost,  houses  and  bazaars  were  swept 
away  by  the  all-absorbing  element,  and  neither  sex 
nor  age  was  spared." 

Here  ends  Aboulfeda's  account  of  Bdalbec ;  but, 
in  the  many  calamities  that  befell  the  city,  we  can- 
not for  an  instant  suppose  the  temples  to  have  been 
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spared  the  general  ruin.     Since  tbis  period,  B&albec 
must  have  partly  recovered,  for  we  find  it  sustaining 
a  siege  against  the  celebrated  Emir  Fakr  ed  Din ; 
b».  L:^  .g^  obliged  .0  »™.der.    Ihi.  c»«. 
pleted  its  ruin.     Focock  says,  that  *'the  fortress 
was  demolished  by  Ferkardine,  and  mounds  of  un- 
burnt  brick  still  remain,  in  some  parts,  which  were 
put  up  at  the  breaches,  and  against  the  walls,  as  if 
they  were  designed  to  resist  the  force  of  cannon.** 
The  same  traveller  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  town 
contained  five  thousand  inhabitants;   It  now   does 
not  contain  as  many  hundreds.     No  words  can  de- 
scribe the  desolation,  increasing  yearly,  of  this  once 
proud  city.    The  modem  houses  are  the  most  miser- 
able hovels,  built  of  stones  piled  together  so  loosely 
that  they  resemble  the  heaps  of  ruins,  which  on 
every  side  attract  the  eye ;  and  one  would  think  the 
slightest  shock  of  an  earthquake  would  topple  them 
all  down  on  the  heads  of  the  imfortunate  inhabitants. 
The  mosques   share   in  the  general  decay,  and  as 
they  are  neglected,  so  are  they  deserted.     No  wan- 
dering Arab  is  now  seen  to  spread  his  mat  on  their 
marble  floors;  silence  reigns  around,  broken  only 
by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  or  the  passage  of  a  caravan 
of  mules. 

The  great  mosque    consists  of  two    hyp»thral 
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oourts ;  in  the  interior  of  the  second^  are  three  co- 
lonnades^ running  from  end  to  end^  and  supporting 
elegant  pointed  arches.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture,  and  of 
white  marhle ;  but,  having  been  brought  from  other 
buildings,  they  are  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
shafts,  that  are  indifferently  of  marble,  red  granite, 
and  limestone.  At  the  further  end  of  the  court  is  a 
solitary  tomb,  adorned  with  little  bits  of  rag,  and 
said  by  Lord  Nugent,  in  his  "  Lands  Classical  and 
Sacred,"  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  great  Saladin,  who, 
history  informs  us,  died  in  Damascus.  There  is  on 
it  an  inscription,  in  ancient  Arabic  characters,  which 
Deacon  copied  with  much  difficulty.  It  has  not  yet 
been  translated^ 

In  the  first  court  is  a  reservoir,  with  several  hand- 
some porphyry  columns  lying  by  the  side  of  it. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan, 
and  of  the  sect  that  follows  Ali,  from  whom  they 
have  derived  the  name  of  Metouali;  hated  by  all 
orthodox  Mussulmen,  and  persecuted  accordingly. 

B^bec  was  formerly  renowned  for  the  beauty  of 
its  women,  but  our  philosophical  researches  in  this 
interesting  department  did  not  justify  its  former 
character;  on  the  contrary,  both  men  and  women 
are  a  dark,  suspicious-looking  race,  turning  on  the 
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Christian  traveller  an  eye  expressive  of  distrust  and 
hatred.  Besides  the  Metouali,  there  are  about  fif- 
teen Greek  Catholics^  under  the  spiritual  guidance  ot 
one  priest^  Padre  Bartone^  who  entertains  strangers 
in  the  Convent,  the  only  decent  building  in  the 
town ;  though  on  our  arrival  not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  its 
sole  occupier  to  welcome  us  to  his  sorry  resting- 
place.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  convent  is  the 
only  Christian  place  of  worship  now  standing  in  the 
whole  of  B^lbec 

At  the  Ras  el  Ain,  the  sources  of  the  Leitani,  is  a 
ruined  mosque,  surrounded  with  meadows  fertilised 
by  streams,  that  ever  flow  abundantly.  Nothing  can 
be  more  refreshing  than  the  water,  bubbling  up  as 
transparent  as  crystal  from  among  the  many-coloured 
pebbles :  a'  few  willow-trees,  the  only  ones  in  the 
neighbourhood,  flourish  on  its  banks;  and  in  their 
turn  nourish  large  quantities  of  misseltoe,  growing 
in  finer  branches  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  else- 
where.  On  our  return  to  the  convent  from  these 
living  waters,  we  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
ruins,  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun;  tiie 
mountain  range,  here  and  there,  rising  up  in  snow- 
capped peaks,  formed  a  fitting  backgroimd  to  the 
interesting  prospect  that  too  soon  vanished  from 
our  view. 
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CHAP.  II. 

JERUSALEM. 

ImpressioiiB  on  entering  the  Church  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre.  — 
Abominations  at  Easter.  —  Doubtful  Authenticity  of  the 
Sites.  —  Advocates  and  Opponents.  —  Primitiye  Christiana. 
—  The  Features  of  the  City  lost  by  the  utter  Destruction. — 
Hadrian's  Desecration. —  The  Empress  Helena.  —  The  In- 
yention  of  the  Cross.  —  The  Creation  of  Holy  Places.  —  The 
Progress  of  Error. — Josephus  the  only  Authority  for  the 
Walls. — The  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  —  Lord  NugenVs  Account 
of  the  second  Wall  examined.  —  The  assumed  Course  of  the 
second  Wall  disproved  by  a  Section  of  the  City.— The  Tower 
of  Hippicus.  —  Herod*8  Palace.  —  Probabilities. —  Sugges- 
tions. —  A  Plan  for  ArchsBological  Research,  and  for  reno* 
vating  the  Holy  City. 

r 

The  great  and  immediate  object  of  attraction  to 
Christian  visitors  in  Jerusalem  will  assuredly  be 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  All  bend 
their  steps  to  it  without  wailing  even  to  take  re- 
pose after  a  fatiguing  journey.  Impatient  excite- 
ment gives  fresh  vigour.  The  practised  lion- 
hunter  forgets  his  system^  and  is  hurried  on  by  an 
unwonted  enthusiasm  to  see  a  place^  not  only  of 
no  ordinary  interest^  but  which  began  to  be  asso- 
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ciaied  with  his  beat  feelings  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  reason* 

His  enthusiasm  is  doomed  to  much  disappoint-* 
ment  at  almost  every  step. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  his  observation,  and 
offends  his  piety,  on  passing  the  threshold  held  so 
sacred,  is  a  party  of  Turks  seated  just  within  the 
door,  playing  at  draughts  and  smoking.  They  are 
not  noisy,  for  that  is  not  their  habit,  nor  is  their 
conduct  otherwise  irreverent;  but  the  pious  tra- 
veller is  shocked  at  being  told  that  their  presence 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  holy 
edifice  by  Christians  I  For  so  great  is  the  jealousy 
between  the  various  denominations,  that  even  in 
the  temple  raised  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
His  votaries  would  otherwise  proceed  to  such  mani-* 
fcstations  of  their  enmity,  or  frantic  zeal,  in  assert- 
ing their  peculiar  orthodoxy,  as  might  result  in 
bloodshed ;  and  this  in  honour  of  Him  whose  teach- 
ing to  mankind  was,  that  they  should  '^  love  one 
another." 

This  takes  place  especially  at  Easter,  when  the 
holy  fire  is  expected,  and  they  are  left  to  themselves 
for  awhile  by  the  Turkish  troops  who  had  hitherto 
preserved  some  degree  of  order ;  but  who  now  retire, 
as  their  presence  would  be  thought  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  miracle. 
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It  is  melanclioly  to  think  of  the  scenes  of  frenzy 
which  then  ensue.  The  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
is  filled  with  pilgrims^  all  fighting  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  aperture  in  the  tomb,  whence  the 
fire  is  to  come  out.  Preyiously  to  its  appearance, 
some  of  them  rush  round  the  outer  circle  of  the 
crowd,  yelling,  running,  leaping,  and  shouting, 
"  this  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ,"  **  God  save  the 
Sultan,"  ^^  Jesus  has  redeemed  us."  The  Bishop 
of  Petra  (the  representative  of  the  patriarch)  is 
carried  to  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  shut  ip. 
'^  The  church  is  now  one  tumultuous  sea  of  heads, 
resounding  with  a  terrific  uproar.  At  last  the  fire 
comes  -  a  bright  flame  a«  of  burning  wood  appears 

inside  the  Sepulchre.     The  light,  as  every  educated 

* 

Greek  knows  and  acknowledges,  kindled  by  the 
bishop  in  the  chapel;  the  light,  as  every  pilgrim 
believes,  of  the  descent  of  God  Himself  upon  the 
Holy  Tomb.*  Slowly,  gradually,  the  fire  apreads 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  taper  to  taper ;  till  at  last 
the  entire  edifice,  from  gallery  to  gallery,  as  well 
as  through  the  area  below,  is  blazing  with  thousands 
of  burning  candles.  It  is  now  that  the  bishop  or 
patriarch  is  carried  in  triumph  out  of  the  chapel  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  in  a  fainting  state,  to 

'  Appendix,  G.  2. 
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give  the  impression  of  his  beiag  overcome  by  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty,  from  whose  presence  he  is 
supposed  to  have  come."  ^  All  the  worshippers  now 
make  a  rush  for  the  door,  fighting  and  struggling 
to  get  out;  lives  are  sometimes  lost,  and  in  the 
year  1834  several  hundred  persons  were  killed*' 

The  shabby,  dilapidated  interior  of  the  edifice 
cannot  but  excite  disappointment,  which  is  increased 
by  the  appearance  of  the  shrine  itself,  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  ugly  specimen  of  Russian 
architecture,  said  to  encase  the  real  cave,  which  is 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  little  vestibule  orna- 
mented by  rich  marbles.  In  it,  it  is  affirmed,  is  a 
block  where  the  angel  was  seated  when  he  announced 
"  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen." 

The  chamber  beyond  this,  is  also  cased  with 
marble,  concealing  the  rough  rock.  Here  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  tomb  itself,  covered  with  a  slab  of 
alabaster  or  foreign  marble.  So  that  if  in  truth 
the  sepulchre,  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  be  really 
in  this  place,  and  if  it  be  an  object  for  adoration, 
thousands  come  yearly  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  without  seeing 

'  Quarterly  Review,  Sept.  1853,  p.  458. 
^  Curzon*s  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 
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that  which  they  came  to  worship.  If  a  doubt 
should  cross  their  minds  in  seeing  the  polished  and 
variegated  marbles^  they  must  take  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  monks  that  the  grave  of  their  Saviour 
is  there*  They  see  not  that  which  they  came  so 
many  weary  miles  to  see ;  but  they  are  made  happy 
with  the  certificate  that  their  eyes  have  beheld  it.^ 

The  only  time  when  it  has  been  possible  to  ve- 
rify the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  caves  with  any 
degree  of  credibility,  was  in  the  year  1808,  when  a 
great  fire  destroyed  part  of  the  marble  coating,  and 
then  a  part  of  the  rock,  it  is  said,  was  left  uncovered ; 
but  hardly  enough  perhaps  to  convince  sceptics  that 
a  tomb  existed  in  the  part  still  concealed.  As  the 
place  where  Christ  was  crucified  and  buried  was 
called  at  the  time  Golgotha,  we  might  expect  to 
find  numerous  proofs  that  a  cemetery  was  there ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  this  doubtful  tomb  and  two 
horizontal  excavations,  said  to  have  been  those  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  but  too 
small  for  any  one,  there  are  no  traces  of  the  locality 
having  been  applied  to  such  exclusive  purposes. 

About  forty*four  yards  from  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  an  object  of  equal  veneration,  — 

'  Appendix,  G.  3. 
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the  so-called  mount  of  Calvary;  a  rock  less  than 
twenty  feet  in.  height  at  the  present  time;  but 
in  its  original  state/ before  the  surrounding  ground 
was  levelled  for  the  pavement  of  the  churchy  it 
might  have  been  relatively  much  lower.  Here  the 
pilgrim  must  not  only  be  disappointed;  but  he 
cannot  feel  otherwise  than  mocked,  when  he  is 
shown  three  little  holes  in  the  rock,  and  is  gravely 
told  that  in  these  were  set  up  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  those  of  the  two  malefactors;  while  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  from  their  smallness  and  closeness  to  each 
other,  it  is  physically  impossible  that  three  persons 
could  have  been  crucified  on  that  confined  spot  of 
ground* 

Then,  the  very  narroto  crack  in  the  rock,  which 
is  shown  as  the ''  rocks  rent "  at  the  awful  moment 
of  His  giving  up  the  ghost  I 

Around  the  sepulchre,  under  one  roof,  and  almost 
ranged  at  regular  distances,  are  some  thirty  or  forty 
Holy  Places  of  minor  unportance ;  but  which  seem 
to  be  equally  the  subject  of  the  pilgrims'  adoration. 

In  fact,  the  superstitious  believer  comes  here, 
and  gives  blind  credence  to  them  alL  The  care- 
less believer,  finding  such  frivolous  improbabilities 
offered,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  his  grati- 
tude and  devotion  would  at  least  urge  upon  him  to 

VOL.  II.  E 
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reverence,  rejects  them  all;  while  the  thougfaifiil 
believer,  seeing  that  successive  ages  have  found 
willing  dupes  to  whatever  amount  of  absurdities 
might  be  presented  to  their  credulity,  sets  about 
clearing  away  the  most  palpable  impostures ;  such  as 
the  place  where  "the  soldiers  divided  the  vestments,  *' 
the  place  where  *Hhe  friends  stood  afar  off,"  the 
stone  marking  "  the  centre  of  the  world, "  &c  &c. 
He  strives  to  ascertain  whether  the  principal  mate- 
rials which  had  figured  in  the  Holy  Mystery  of  his 
Redemption  be  really  so  identified  as  to  warrant  his 
belief  in  their  authenticity,  and  to  give  a  sanction 
to  tiiat  indefinable  hold  on  his  feelings  which  tiiey 
might  claim  as  having  been  in  immediate  contact 
with  his  Bedeemer.  The  amount  of  this  feeling 
will  depend  on  the  fervour  of  individual  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  those  who  give  way  to  it  are  in  danger 
of  merging  spiritual  into  material  devotion.  I  saw 
a  Protestant  prostrate  on  the  pavement  before  the 
more  than  doubtful  tomb ;  but  his  mind,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  was  abstracted  from  tiie  senseless  objects 
around  hinu 

It  is  in  our  nature  to  have  an  affectionate  regard 
for  places  and  things  with  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated persons  or  circumstances  deeply  interest-^ 
ing  to  us  ;  therefore  the  Protestants  even  may 
have  regarded  the  Holy  Places  witii  a  feeling  of 
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strong  veneration^  while  the  belief  of  their  authen- 
ticity remained  unquestioned.  But  when  once  this  is 
shaken^  even  by  only  plausible  reasonings  it  behoves 
the  lover  of  truth  to  examine  the  claims  advanced 
for  them.  As  a  general  principle,  one  is  extremely 
averse  to  have  the  names  of  places  altered,  which, 
though  it  may  be  erroneously,  we  have  connected 
with  events  of  historical  interest.  Such  has  fre- 
quently been  the  fate  of  the  uncertain  monuments 
in  Rome;  in  proportion,  it  seems,  to  the  amount 
of  learning  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Clinging 
to  first  impressions,  and  bolstering  up  our  credulity 
in  such  cases,  may  be  an  excusable  weakness.  But 
when  the  subject  is  one  of  religious  import,  so  as  to 
involve  the  dilemma  between  truth  and  sincerity  on 
one  hand,  and  gross  imposition  and  credulity  on  the 
other,  all  religious  men  during  eighteen  centuries, 
who  have  accepted  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called 
Holy  Places,  are  implicated.  In  addition  to  which, 
by  sufiering  delusion  on  such  a  subject  still  to  be 
passed  on,  it  is  no  other  than  giving  encouragement 
to  a  species  of  idolatry,  or  locohtry. 

This  must  be  my  excuse  for  venturing,  imper- 
fectly qualified  as  I  confess  myself  to  be,  to  give  the 
conclusions  I  have  come  to  on  careful  consideration. 

The  authenticity  of  the  sites  of  the  Holy  Places  in 

■  a 
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general^  but  those  of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  vas 
not  called  in  question  until  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  raised  doubts  on  the  subject ; 
and  more  recently  a  stronger  opponent.  Dr.  Robinson 
of  the  United  States,  has  given  the  result  of  his  care- 
ful examination  of  the  localities,  and  declares  his 
belief  that  they  are  many  of  them,  and  especially 
the  received  position  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  in- 
ventions of  the  ^'  pious  fraud  "  of  monks  of  the  time  of 
tiie  Empress  Helena,  to  which  additions  have  been 
made  by  monloBh  frauda  not  always  so  pious. 

The  advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sites 
were  principally  the  late  Lord  Nugent,  the  Rev.  G. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Bannister ;  who  have  stre- 
nuously defended  the  so-called  Sepulchre  against 
those  powerful  assailants.  These  are  the  chief  com- 
batants ;  but  there  are  many  others,  especially  in  the 
ranks  of  the  "  advocates  for  tiie  authenticity ;  **  so 
difficult  is  it  to  shake  established  errors  even  when 
proved  to  be  such,  or  to  change  well-founded 
convictions. 

There  are  three  principal  and  primary  points  on 
which  the  '*  advojC^tes  *'  rest  their  argument. 

First,  they  assume  it  as  next  to  impossible  that 
the  first  Christians  would  not  seek  out,  cherish,  and 
perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the   spot  where  the 
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scenes  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  were 
performed.  A  specimen  of  such  proof  appears  in 
the  foUowing  pretty  rhapsody  of  Lamartlne  :  — 

''  When^  a  little  time  after  His  death.  His  name 
was  spread  like  the  light  of  a  new  aurora,  whilst  His 
mother  and  His  disciples  were  yet  alive,  it  is  certain 
they  would  transmit  to  each  other  that  worship  of 
love  and  grief  which  the  absence  of  the  Divine 
Master  had  left  them ;  and  often  go  themselves,  and 
take  newly  converted  Christians,  to  the  place  where 
they  had  seen  Him  whom  they  now  adored,  live, 
speak,  act,  and  die.  No  human  piety  could  pre- 
serve the  traditions  of  a  place  dear  to  memory  so 
well  as  the  piety  of  the  faithful  and  of  martyrs.  We 
may  therefore  rely  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal sites  of  Sedemption  on  the  fervour  of  a  new 
religion,  and  the  vigilance  of  an  immortal  worship." 

Secondly,  that  these  spots  are  assumed  to  have 

\       been   known  and  venerated  until  the  time  of  the 

Emperor  Hadrian ;  who,  to  desecrate  them,  it  is  said, 

caused  statues  of  heathdn  gods  to  be  erected  over 

them ;  thereby  preserving  the  sites. 

Thirdly,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  he  resolved  to  redeem  the 
places  from  such  desecration,  and  to  erect  churches 
over  them  for  Christian  worship. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  fiill  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  arguments,  direct  or  collateral^ 
which  others  more  qualified  have  done  so  ably; 
but  it  is  perhaps  right,  that  on  a  subject  of  such 
moment  all  should  give  their  impressions.  In 
addition  to  which,  I  shall  have  some  practical 
observations  to  adduce,  which  may  be  peculiar  to 
myself. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument  for  the 
authenticity,  it  appears  reasonable  to  me  to  suppose, 
that  when  the  first  disciples  came  in  affectionate 
anxiiety  and  faith  to  the  tomb,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  the  angel  declare,  "  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen," 
they  gave  themselves  no  further  thought  or  care 
about  the  mere  cave  in  the  rock  which  had  held 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  for  so  brief  a  period 
between  His  death  and  resurrection.  No;  their 
hearts  and  souls  were  filled  with  gratitude  for  the 
sacrifice  which  He  had  made,  and  with  joy  that  He 
had  passed  through  His  agonies,  and  had  risen  to 
intercede  for  those  for  whose  sins  He  had  been 
willing  to  lay  down  His  life.  In  a  general  way  they 
would  no  doubt  feel  affection  for  Jerusalem,  where 
He  had  taught,  suffered,  and  conquered  ;  but  as 
Protestants  at  least  we  cannot,  I  presume,  believe 
that  they  whom  we  profess  to  imitate  in  their  sim- 
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plicity  of  ffdih  had  any  degree  of  superstitious 
reverence  for  material  objects  *,  if  even  they  could 
have  been  discovered  beneath  the  changed  surface. 

Still  less  could  they  who  fled  to  Pella  on  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Jerusalem,  have  been 
able,  on  their  return,  —  it  is  not  known  how  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  —  to  recognise  the 
position  of  the  Sepulchre,  or  of  Calvary  ;  because 
''  as  soon  as  the  army  had  no  more  people  to  slay 
or  to  plunder,  Csesar  gave  orders  that  they  should 
now  demolish  the  entire  city  and  temple,  but  should 

^  "  It  was  in  Palestine  that  the  change,  which  had  been  slowly 
working  into  Christianity  itself,  began  to  assume  a  more  definite 
and  apparent  form.  The  religion,  re-issued,  as  it  were  from  its 
cradle,  in  a  character,  if  foreign  to  its  original  simplicity,  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  achieve  and  maintain  its  triumph  over  the 
human  mind.  It  no  longer  confined  itself  to  its  purer  moral 
influence.  It  was  no  more  a  simple,  spiritual  faith,  despising 
all  those  accessories  which  captivate  the  senses  and  feed  the 
imagination  with  new  excitement.  It  no  longer  disdained  the 
local  sanctuary,  nor  stood  independent  of  those  associations 
with  place  which  became  an  universal  and  spiritual  religion. 
It  began  to  have  its  hero-worship,  its  mythology,  and  to  crowd 
the  mind  with  images  of  a  secondary  degree  of  sanctity ;  but 
which  enthralled  and  kept  in  captivity  those  who  were  not 
ripe  for  the  pure  moral  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  the  im- 
personation of  the  Godhead  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was,  as  might 
not  unreasonably  be  anticipated,  a  female,  the  Empress  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantine,  who  gave,  as  it  were,  the  new 
colouring  to  Christian  devotion."  —  The  History  of  ChriiHanUyy 
by  the  Rev,  H,  H.  MUman^  vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  3. 
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leave  as  many  of  the  towers  standing  as  were  of 
the  greatest  eminency^  —  that  is^  Phasaelus^  and 
Hippicus^  and  Mariamne^ — and  so  much  of  the  wall 
as  enclosed  the  city  on  the  west  side,  to  afford  a 
camp  for  such  as  were  to  lie  in  garrison  —  the  tenth 
legion ;  but  for  all  the  rest  of  the  wall,  it  was  so 
thoroughly  laid  even  with  the  ground,  that  Ihere 
was  nothing  left  to  make  those  that  came  hither 
believe  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.**  * 

The  garrison  occupied  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to 
prevent  the  reconstruction  of  the  city. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  baseless 
assumption  to  say,  that  "  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months  they  could  not  have  forgotten  the  situation 
of  their  sanctuaries,  which,  being  also  without  the 
walls,  probably  suffered  less  from  the  siege ; "  and 
that  we  must  therefore  "  admit  without  much 
hesitation,  that  the  traditions  respecting  Jerusalem 
were  delivered  down  by  the  Bishop  Simeon  during 
his  long  life,  to  the  year  137,  when  the  Emperor 
Adrian  rebuilt  the  city.**  *  If  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  identical  spots  were  cleared  and  ascertained 
in  spite  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  800  men,  which 
was  left  among  the  ruins  expressly  for  the  purpose 

^  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  bk.  vii.  1.  1. 

*  Bannister's  Sunrey  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  463.  324. 
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of  preventing  such  a  proceeding,  then  the  assertion 
falls  to  the  ground,  namely,  that*  Hadrian,  in  his 
zeal  for  paganism,  caused  a  statue  of  Venus  to  be 
erected  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  another  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  at  least,  literally  as  to  the 
precise  spots,  though  figuratively  he  might  have 
done  so,  since  the  erection  of  objects  of  idolatry 
was  equal  desecration  in  any  part  of  the  Holy  City 
where  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  first  dawned.  But 
the  intended  desecration  was  not  so  mruch  to  insult 
the  Christians  as  the  Jews,  who  had  offended  the 
emperor  ^ ;  for  it  appears  that,  on  the  suppression 
oi  the  rebellion  of  Barcochab,  ''Hadrian,  to  an- 
nihilate for  ever  all  hopes  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  accomplished  his  plan  of 
founding  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and 
planting  a  Roman  colony  there ;  thus  decreeing  the 
disinheritance  of  the  Jew,  the  perpetual  alienation 
of  tiie  soil,  and  its  legal  appropriation  to  a  foreign 
foe.  The  city  was  called  ^lia  Capitolina;  ^lia 
after  the  prenomen  of  the  emperor  (^lius),  and 
Capitolina  to  intimate  its  dedication  to  Jupiter  of 
the  CapitoL  An  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  any 
Jew  from  entering  the   new  city,  under  pain  of 

1  Bannister's  Survey  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  472. 
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deaths  or  even  approaching  its  enyirons  within  three 
miles,  so  as  to  contemplate  at  a  distance  that  which 
he  regarded  as  the  dearest  spot  on  earth;  more 
effectually  to  keep  them  away,  the  image  of  a  hog  in 
marble  was  placed  over  the  gate  leading  to  Beth- 
lehem. The  more  peaceable  Christians  were  per- 
mitted to  establish  themselves  within  the  walls,  and 
JElia  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  church  and 
bishopric."  ^  But  as  Antiochus,  when  he  sacked 
and  plundered  Jerusalem,  placed  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  erudite  Hadrian  re- 
stored the  statue  of  the  god  under  the  name  Capito- 
linus.' 

These  are  assuredly  very  conflicting  opinions ;  yet 
one  of  the  advocates  says,"  Surely  we  want  no  greater 

^  Dr.  Milman^s  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

'  "  When  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  those  who  followed 
them,  ascribe  the  works  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith  to  a  desire 
to  conceal  the  Sepulchre,  thej  give  us,  to  wit  bj  implication, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  heathen  poUutUms  the  place  must  have 
been  known  both  to  the  enemies  and  friends  of  Christiamtj. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  on  the  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  of  the  discovery  which  was  made,  viewed 
independently  of  their  allegation  of  Divine  assistance,  they  give 
us  also  to  wit,  that  in  the  interval  occurring  between  the  heathen 
erections  and  their  destruction  the  exact  place  of  the  Sepulchre 
had  ceased,  or  almost  wholly  ceased,  even  in  a  general  way,  to 
be  identified.*'— l>r.  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  BibUy  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
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evidence  to  show,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  places  was  retained  at  this  time ! " 

I  admit  that,  if  this  ''perfect  knowledge"  had 
originally  been  possessed,  it  very  likely  would  have 
been  retained ;  but  then  comes  another  difSculty. 
The  persecution  under  Dioclesian  caused  the  dis* 
persion  of  the  Christians  for  forty  years ;  and  it  is 
considered  to  be ''  impossible  that  in  so  short  a  period, 
supposing  the  Christians  to  have  been  debarred  all 
access  to  the  objects  of  their  veneration  during  that 
time,  their  exact  situation  should  have  been  effaced 
from  their  memories,  as  many  must  have  been  living 
both  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  this 
period.  •• 

After  an  absence  of  forty  years,  we  are  called  upon 
to  give  the  returning  Christians  credit  for  a  rare 
amount  of  memory ;  which,  to  have  such  eneigy,  would 
involve  their  being  excited  by  a  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  material  objects  equal  to  that  of  the  igno- 
rant Greek  pilgrims  of  the  present  day.  This,  how- 
ever, as  was  observed  before,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  spirituality  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. It  is  well  known  to  be  very  difficult  to 
recognise  places,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years, 
that  were  familiar  to  our  childhood ;  therefore,  in 
estimating  probabilities^  they  ought  to  be  strongly 
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against  memory  after  such  a  period  as  the  greater 
part  of  man's  life.  But^  even  if  probable,  such 
opinions  could  not  be  taken  as  evidence  in  a  case  of 
BO  much  importance. 

Until  the  grand  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  Con* 
stantine,  the  evidence  is  based  upon  assumptions  only, 
where  each  narrator  is  received  as  unquestionable 
testimony  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  he  ap- 
peared to  have  believed  a  similar  testimony  in  his 
predecessor. 

At  this  period,  however,  there  is  something  tangible^ 
The  Christian  emperor  wrote  to  Macarius,  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  directing  him  to  build  a  church  over 
the*  Sepulchre.  His  mother,  the  Empress  Helena, 
went  thither,  it  is  supposed,  to  urge  on  the  work,  and 
she  was  assigned  an  important  part.  It  cannot  be 
known  by  absolute  proof  whether  Calvary  and  the 
Sepulchre  were  fixed  before,  or  the  sites  selected  by 
her;  tiie  former  is  assumed  by  the  ^'advocates." 
Discussion  on  the  subject  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question  on  one  side,  and  a  reftisal  of  it  on  the 
other. 

To  St.  Helena,  however,  is  attributed  the  miracu- 
lous finding  of  the  True  Cross,  the  place  where  it  lay 
having  been  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream.  According 
to  another  tradition,  it  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  sad 
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reality  of  torture,  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem by  the  pious  empress,  which  made  them 
reveal  the  place  where  their  ancestors  had  concealed 
the  True  Cross.* 

When  discovered,  the  crosses  of  the  two  malefac- 
tors were  found  with  it,  causing  a  great  dilemma. 
The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  that  on  which  the 
Saviour  was  crucified  was  solved  by  its  power  of 
curing  the  sick  immediately  it  was  placed  in  contact 
with  them.  The  value  of  this  testimony  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  belief  which  any  one  may  enter- 
tain of  the  power  of  relics  in  working  miracles ;  that 
is,  the  delegation  of  the  power  of  God  to  inanimate 
substances. 

Eusebius  wrote  about  this  time,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  principal  Holy  Places.  That  is  to  say, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  what  the  empress  had  done 
and  believed.  St.  Jerome,  in  A.D.  385,  repeated  the 
description,  and  implied  that  they  had  been  pre- 
viously visited.  It  appears,  that  in  his  time  the  influx 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  was 
very  great.  They  rapidly  midtiplied  during  the  dark 
ages ;  and  it  seems  that  the  increasing  numbers  caused 
an  increasing  demand  for  wonders,  which  was  amply 
supplied  by  as  rapid  a  multiplication  of  Holy  Places 
>  Curzon*8  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  p.  164. 
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and  objects.^  Arculpus,  A.  D.  700^  visited  and  wor- 
shipped at  them  alL  He  saw  the  cup  of  the  last 
supper,  the  sponge  ^>  &c. ;  from  such  relations  we 
may  estimate  the  credulity  of  the  **  Holy  Arculpus.** 
In  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  the  ancient  pilgrims 
relate  circumstances  so  improbable  and  absurd,  as 
to  invalidate  their  testimony. 

With  the  reappearance  of  civilisation  in  the  world, 
this  increase  was  moderated,  though  not  stopped; 
for  we  have  seen  something  of  it  in  our  own  days. 
As  they  all  can  claim  the  same  stamp  of  sanctity, 
given  by  human  authority,  one  woxdd  think,  if  the 
subject  had  been  less  important,  that  they  should  all 
stand  or  fall  together.  Protestants  are,  however,  — 
at  least  some  of  them,  —  disposed  to  rescue  the.  prin- 
cipal objects,  —  that  is,  those  said  to  be  revered  up 
to  the  time  of  St.  Helena  inclusive, — from  the  great 
subsequent  mass  of  superstition  and  absurdities. 
But  this  also  involves  the  necessity  for  including 
with  tiiem  the  finding  of  tiie  True  Cross,  and  its 
attendant  miracles. 

At  the  period  of  tiiat  great  event  and  turning 

^  "  Criticism  and  belief  are  alike  disarmed  by  the  child-like 
and  almost  playful  spirit  in  which  the  early  pilgrims  and  cm- 
saders  must  have  gone  to  and  fro,  seeking  for  places  in  which  to 
realise  the  dreams  of  their  own  imagination.**  — •  Quarterly  22e- 
tnew,  Sept  1853,  p.  441. 

*  Appendix,  G.  8. 
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pointy  namely,  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
head  of  the  civilised  world,  it  may  have  been  found 
expedient  to  have  fixed  places  for  the  devotional 
exercises  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  in  the  just  belief  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  mysteries  of  Salvation. 

Thus,  without  imputing  intentional  fraud  to  the 
pious  empress,  to  the  Bishop  Macarius,  or  to  the 
excellent  monks  in  their  train,  what  was  at  first  a 
necessity,  to  prevent  confusion,  may  have  been 
converted  to  an  engine  of  immense  power  by  less 
scrupulous  monks,  &c;  from  its  having  become 
indispensably  necessary  to  marshal  the  crowds  of 
votaries,  and  to  direct  the  worship  of  those  who 
were  too  ignorant  to  require  anything  but  material 
objects.  These  may  have  been  the  stages  in  the 
progress  of  error.  Originally  a  pious  opinion  may 
have  been  hazarded  on  the  subject  of  the  sites ;  then 
tolerated;  afterwards  countenanced,  and  stamped 
with  authority;  it  at  length  passed  into  universal 
credence.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
pilgrims  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  to  investigate  or  to 
criticise ;  they  simply  asked  where  and  what  they 
should  faU  on  their  knees  and  worship.  They 
questioned  neither  quality  nor  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  resident 
priests  to  plead  ignorance;  and  they  found  their 
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advantage  no  doubt  in  satisfying  the  ignorant 
cravings  and  morbid  piety  of  the  superstitious. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  ever 
since  to  establish  by  the  decrees  of  man  what  things 
shall  be  considered  as  authentically  miraculous,  in 
the  way  of  images,  relics,  and  visions.  If  we  reflect 
on  the  amount  of  imposition  and  absurdity,  which 
has  been  received  by  the  credulous  of  our  own  day, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  even  the 
grossest  fabrications,  at  a  time  when  people  neither 
wished  nor  dared  to  doubt  Whatever  the  motives 
were,  they  would  not  have  been  called  in  question 
when  the  parties  concerned  were  on  one  side  the 
interested  few  in  power,  and  on  the  other  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  in  ignorance  and  slavery;  as  to 
mental  freedom  at  all  events. 

However,  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced,  both  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
received  sites  of  the  Holy  Places,  are  mere  matters 
of  faith  and  doubt ;  as  I  have  said  before,  they  are 
a  mere  begging  of  the  question  on  one  side,  and 
a  refusal  on  the  other.  Exclusive  of  those,  there 
is  one  material  point,  which,  if  it  could  be  esta- 
blished, would  set  the  question  at  rest;  namely, 
the  line  of  direction  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  took 
at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion*  for  we  are  told 
(John,  xix.  20.)  ^'  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
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was  nigh  to  the  city^''  that  is^  not  inside  the  city^  but 
outside  Ae  walls,*  This  hss  been  the  greatest  point 
of  the  recent  controversiaUsts ;  the  advocates  for 
the  present  site  of  the  Church  of  ihe  Sepulchre 
being  the  true  one5  maintaining  that  the  wall  bent 
eastwards  from  the  Jaffa  Gate^  or  the  so-called 
Castle  of  David,  or  Tower  of  Hippicus,  for  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  turned  at  right  angles  northwards 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  excluded  that  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  hill  where  Jerusalem  is  built,  which 
now  contains  the  structure  called  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  the  probability  that  the  present  line  was  the 
same  as  that  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion; alleging  that  it  is  either  ancient,  or  was 
built  on  ancient  foundations.  This  would  incltide 
that  portion  of  the  city,  and  therefore  be  a  proof 
that  the  crucifixion  could  not  have  taken  place  there. 
On  this  point  Josephus  is  the  only  authority;  but, 
while  he  is  in  many  respects  circumstantial,  he  is 
also  sufficiently  vague  and  unintelligible  in  others, 
especially  in  measurements '  and  starting  points ;  so 

^  Appendix,  G.  4. 

^  The.  height  of  Mount  Tabor,  according  to  Josephus,  would 
be  three  miles  and  three  quarters ;  and  the  circumference  of  the 
town  Itabjrium  three  miles  and  a  quarter.    Maundrell  states 

VOL.  II.  F 
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that  he  can  be  made  to  bend  to  the  queedon;  and 
disputants  on  either  side  think  they  can  draw  con- 
clusive arguments  from  him.  For  my  part^  whatever 
he  may  do  in  other  cases^  it  appears  to  me^  that,  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  the  description  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem^  he  settles  the  matter  now  at 
issue.  Thus^  he  says  ^  *^  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was 
fortified  with  three  walls  on  such  parts  as  were 
not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys ;  for  in 
such  places  it  had  but  one  wall, " 

Now>  the  present  wall^  which  is  on  ihe-west  side 
of  the  city,  runs  the  whole  way  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  valley  of  Gihon ; 
impassable  for  the  purposes  of  attack.  Therefore^ 
by  the  hypothesis,  it  must  have  had  no  additional 
wall  within  it.  But  the  '^  advocates  '*  assume  this 
to  be  the  line  of  the  third  wall,  which  ought,  by 

the  area  on  the  top  to  be  onlj  two  furlongs  in  length  and  one 
broad. 

^  Josephns,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  chap.  iv. ;  or  Appendix, 
H.  1. 

This  is  the  onlj  authentic  description  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  historian  in  many  of  his  details  ren- 
ders them  valueless  by  discrepancies  in  succeeding  passages. 

Thus,  the  account  of  the  extent  of  the  walls  and  their 
towers  cannot  be  made  to  agree.  But  I  yenture  to  think  that, 
if  the  number  of  towers  he  gives  in  each  wall  be  taken,  irre- 
spectiye  of  his  .distances,  they  may  be  found  to  come  somewhat 
near  to  the  circuits  of  the  three  walls,  according  to  the  lines  I 
shall  give  in  subsequent  pages. 
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the  description  of  Josephus^  to  have  been  only  "  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  bj  impassable 
valleys." 

Again,  the  line  of  wall  traced  by  the  *'  advocates  ** 
as  the  second  at  the  time  of  the  siege  by  Titus, 
would  have  been  the  outer  wall  at  the  times  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  of  the  Crucifixion ;  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  defence  given  by  Josephus, 
ought  to  have  been  near  an  '^impassable  valley." 

This  would  have  been  the  case  in  one  sense,  had 

# 

the  wall  passed  along  that  line ;  but  it  would  have 
had  the  valley  inside,  and  the  high  ground  outside 
and  commanding  it^;  which  would  have  been  to 
invert  the  purposes  of  fortification. 

If  the  wall  had  taken  a  course  which  would  have 
excluded  the  supposed  site  of  Golgotha,  it  would 
have  very  much  contracted  the  already  confined 
limits  of  the  city  for  so  great  a  multitude  as  were 
said  to  have  been  contained  in  it.  The  space 
between  it  and  the  Temple  area  would  have  been 
barely  400  yards,  in  the  hollow  of  the  Tyrops&an. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Williams  says,  "  I  can  answer 
nothing  to  the  objection  taken  to  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness to  which  the  ancient  city  is  thus  reduced  at  this 
quarter,  except  that  the   superficiaL  width  of  the 

*  See  page  77. 
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area  is  somewhat  increased  hy  tJie  inequalities  of  the 
ground;^  the  learned  author^  foigetting  that  houses 
and  their  inhabitants,  like  plants,  have  a  predilection 
for  growing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  cannot 
profit  by  such  increase  of  area. 

Another  reason,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
clusive for  believing  that  the  ancient  wall  passed 
along  the  highest  ridge  of  ground,  is  that  when  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  came  against  Jerusalem,  the 
Assyrian  general  "  stood  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool  ^^  and  spoke  to  "  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah."  * 
and  the  Jews  who  were  with  him  on  the  walL 

In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the  important 
fact  here  related,  let  us  examine  the  localities  by 
comparing  the  context  with  what  now  exists  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  first  place,  the  '^  advocates," 
seeing  the  value  of  the  argument  against  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  deny  that  the  pool,  which  is  now 
used  and  called  by  the  name  of  Hezekiah,  was 
really  made  by  that  king ;  and  as>  one  false  position 
requires  others  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  truth, 
they  are  also  obliged  to  refuse  the  name  of  Gihon 
to  the  pools  in  the  adjoining  valley.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  with  adherence  to  the  text  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

1  2  Kings,  zviii.  17.  26.  *  Isaiah,  zxxvi.  11, 12. 
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In  the  second  book  of  Kings,  eh.  xx«  ver.  20. 
*'  Hezekiah  •  ,  •  •  •  made  a  pool  and  a  conduit,  and 
brought  water  into  the  city,"  and  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.) 
Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David,  and  (2  Chron.  xxxiL  3,  4.)  he 

took  counsel '^  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  foun- 

tuns  that  were  without  the  city." 

Now,  there  is  no  other  source  whence  water 
could  be  brought  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David  but  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  which 
runs  along  that  side  of  it,  where  in  fact  there  is  a 
pool  or  reservoir ;  and  there  is  no  part  within  the 
city  of  David,  supposing  it,  with  the  **  advocates,'* 
to  lie  south  only  of  the  line  of  wall  from  the  Y&fa 
Gate,  which  is  taken  by  them  as  the  second  wall,  to 
which  water  could  be  brought  from  the  reservoir  in 
the  Valley  of  Gihon ;  because  I  have  no  doubt  ^  that 

^  I  did  not  take  measurements  for  elevation  at  the  pools  of 
Hezekiah  and  Gihon ;  but  I  did  at  Mount  Zion,  which  I  believe 
to  be  higher  than  either.  —  On  the  subject  of  pools  I  may  say, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  for  what  purpose  the  Pool  of  Be- 
thesda  could  have  been  intended,  as  it  is  too  low  in  its  situation 
to  have  been  made  use  of  to  supply  any  part  of  the  city  with 
water  except  the  lower  part  of  the  Val  Tyropssan.  It  is  seventy- 
five  feet  in  depth  from  the  level  of  the  Temple  area  to  the 
bottom,  besides  the  rubbish  which  has  been  accumulating  in  it 
forages. 
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the  fonner  is  higher.  But  it  may  be^  and  is,  brought 
to  the  pool  called  hj  the  king's  name.  Dr.  Sobinson 
says^  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Gihon  *'  are  con- 
ducted by  a  small^  rude  aqueduct  to  the  yidnity  of 
the  Yftfa  Grate^  and  so  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah^ 
within  the  city." '  Therefore  these  two  pools  are 
clearly  identified. 

Lord  Nugent  stilly  however^  thought  that  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  was  outside  the  second  wall,  which  it  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  "  advocates  "  to  prove. 
His  point  is,  that  although  the  text  says,  the  water 
was  brought  into  the  city,  *^  it  is  nowhere  said  ^,  that 
the  pool  was  made  in  the  city."  And  he  suggests 
that  it  was  *^  constructed  close  under  its  defences, 
conmianded  by  its  bowmen  and  slingers  firom  the 
walls,  and  from  thence  water  was  brought  by  a  con- 
duit within  the  city."  *  But  if,  as  I  believe,  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  is  lower  than  any  part  of  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David,  as  defined  by  the  *'  advocates," 
then  the  water  could  not  have  been  brought  within 
it.  The  supposition  of  Lord  Nugent  is  further  un- 
tenable ;  because  the  line  of  wall  assumed  by  the 
"  advocates  "  is  lower  than  the  pool ;  which  could  not 

therefore  have  been  commanded  by  the  bowmen  and 

^  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  L  p.  352. 

*  Lord  Nugent,  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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aliiigers ;  and  although  the  text  does  not  say  ihat  the 
pool  itself  was  made  within  the  city,  but  (2  Chron. 

xxxiL  3,  4.)  that  '^  he  took  counsel to  stop 

the  waters  of  iiie  fountains  that  were  toithout  the  city;^ 
he  also  made  a  pool,  and  he  brought  water  into  the 
city;  therefore  most  likely  the  pool  was  made  for 
the  reception  of  that  water  within  the  city.  In  that 
case  the  city  of  David,  instead  of  being  only  about 
7Q0  yards  in  length,  extended,  as  I  believe,  to 
the  highest  eminence  of  the  neighbourhood,  along 
the  ridge  in  fact,  and  included  the  two  culminating 
points ;  that  to  the  north  being  the  salient  angle 
towards  the  level  country.  Thus  the  conversation 
might  easily  have  been  carried  on  between  Eliakim, 
stationed  at  that  point  of  the  wall  ^  and  the  Assyrian 
general  Rabshakeh,  standing  by  the  '^  conduit  of  the 
upper  pooL** 

This  arrangement  of  the  wall  would  have  tit- 
eluded  the  Fool  of  Hezekiah,  and  consequently  the 
site  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the  Church  of 

« 

^  The  plans  or  maps  of  Jerosalem  which  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  showing  that  Grolgotha  was  outside 
the  walls,  have  this  eminence,  the  highest  point  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  present  city  and  sometimes  called  Goliath, 
marked  as  the  Assyrian  camp.  One  division  of  our  gallant 
little  army  in  the  Crimea  occupies  more  than  three  times  the 
space. 
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the  Sepulchre  must  also  be  induded,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  the  true  site. 

Among  the  writers  on  that  side^  however^  was  one 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  yague  arguments  on  the 
subject.  The  late  Lord  Nugent  took  the  more  matter- 
of-fact  and  praiseworthy  method,  of  searching  for 
vestiges  of  that  ancient  wall  along  the  supposed  line, 
and  he  believed  he  had  found  them  in  situ.^ 

He  begins  by  saying  that,  which,  though  it  may 
have  been  the  case,  is  not  in  the  description  by  Jo- 
sephus,  namely,  that  the  second  wall  began, ''  like  both 
the  others,  at  the  Tower  of  Hippicus.'^  His  Lordship 
admits  that,  between  that  point,  and  the  comer  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  he  found  no 
remains;  but  at  this  comer,  a  distance  of  about 
200  yards,  he  observed  vestiges  of  old  wall  turn- 
ing north;  that  is,  a  second  time  at  right  angles. 
This  cannot  be  called  encircling  the  city,  which 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Josephus.  . 

To  examine  this  part  carefully  and  impartially,  I 
took  his  Lordship's  book  in  my  hand,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  two  persons ;  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  C. 
Deacon,  M.  A.,  who  was  disposed  to  agree  with  him, 
and  a  fellow  traveller  of  good  judgment,  Mr.  Scott, 

*  Appendix,  EL  2. 
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who  had  no  leaning  either  way.  We  all  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  appearances  we  saw'  did  not 
resemble  those  which  the  noble  Lord  described. 

1.  The  stones  at  the  angle  of  the  corn-market  ^ 
are  bevelled,  it  i&  true ;  but  they  are  very  small  com- 
pared with  those  we  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
ancient  wall ;  they,  in  fact,  form  the  east  wall  of  the 
hospital,  of  which  the  arches  and  wall  in  the  corn- 
market  are  on  the  south  side.  Of  this  we  saw 
proof  bj  mounting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
floor,  which,  being  vaulted  beneath,  and  level  above, 
looks  like  a  field;  we  also  went  into  some  of  the 
vaults,  which  have  their  backs  towards  the  shops  in 
the  bazaar. 

2.  We  coidd  see  no  remains  of  a  gateway,  nor 
the  ridge  of  groimd  supposed  to  be  the  line  of  wall. 

3.  At  or  near  the  spot  mentioned  we  saw  some 
remains  of  granite  pillars,  built  into  the  wall;  but 
without  any  appearance  to  warrant  us  to  think  it 
to  be  part  of  an  old  waU. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  wall  of  rubbish,  into  which 
portions  of  columns  have  been  built,  with  other 
fragments,  and  therefore  are  not  in  situ. 

An  inclined  plane  leads  up  by  this  wall  to  the 

'  Mr.  WilliamB  does  not  agree  with  Lord  Nugent  about  this 
corner. 
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higher  ground;  on  which  are  Calvary  aod  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  If  these  fragments  of 
columns  had  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  the  wall,  they  would  have  been  either 
half-columns  attached  to  the  wall,  or  whole  columns 
detached.  They  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
but  mere  blocks  of  stone  or  broken  shafts,  with 
other  rubbish ;  but  it  may  be  that  we  did  not  find 
those  to  which  Lord  N.  attaches  so  much  yalue. 
They,  however,  could  hardly  have  escaped  our 
search. 

Near  the  crossing  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  the 
Street  of  Damascus,  is  a  large  portion  of  a  granite 
shaft  standing ;  which  is  the  only  thing  we  saw  of 
those  which  Lord  Nugent  describes. 

Of  the  distance  of  the  supposed  Calvary  from 
the  three  granite  shafts  before  mentioned,  I  have 
an  important  observation  to  make,  when  I  speak 
of  the  section  of  this  part  of  Jerusalem. 

The  ancient  arch,  near  the  house  of  Zachariah,  is 
thirty-six  yards  from  the  comer  of  the  corn-market. 
It  can  hardly  have  been  the  Gate  Gennath,  from 
whence,  according  to  Josephus,  the  second  wall 
began;  since  the  wall  would  be  further  deflected 
by  that  amount,  to  make  a  connexion  with  the 
gate.    As  the  gate  is  not  disposed  to  go  to  the  wall^ 
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the  wall  would  have  to  go  to  the  gate^  or  lose  the 
honour  of  being  the  old  second  wall. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  the  con- 
verse of  that  set  up;  namely^  that  the  position  of 
the  wall  takes  its  authority  from  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which,  having  been  fixed,  according  to 
tradition,  on  the  present  site,  the  wall  could  have 
been  nowhere  but  where  the  advocates  have  placed 
it.  This  is  arguing  in  a  circle ;  —  there  is  no  proof 
for  either  side. 

The  arguments  of  all  the  controversialists  on  the 
subject  have  been  taken  hitherto,  from  examina- 
tion of  the  ground-plan  only  of  the  city.  But 
Jerusalem,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  been  there, 
was  built  on  a  very  irregular  surface ;  the  principal 
features  of  which  are  observable  at  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  vast  accumulations  of  rub- 
bish, which  have  softened  their  outlines.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  their  irregularities,  or  a 
section  of  the  hill  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question.  For  this  pur^ 
pose^  I  took  the  elevations  of  all  the  most  inter- 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. Bracebridge,  F.B.G.S.,  for  this 
suggestion. 
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eating  points  in  the  city  with  the  aneroid  baro- 
meter^ not  having  with  me  a  levelling  instrument. 
The  result  shows,  that  all  the  ground  lying  out- 
side the  line  of  the  supposed  wall  is  super-eminent. 

The  highest  point  at  the  north-west  angle  being 
230  feet  above  the  Yal  Tyropaean,  at  the  nearest  part^ 
and  as  this  valley  must  have  been  very  much  lower, 
while  the  north-west  comer  probably  differs  but 
little  from  its  ancient  state,  being  a  rocky  emi- 
nence S  the  gradient,  about  one  in  seven,  would  have 
been  much  more  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  Titus ;  and  therefore  this  side  of  the  city  would 
have  been  much  weaker  than  the  north  side,  on 
which  assailants  always  made  their  attacks. 

But  to  come  still  nearer  to  the  proof.  The  rock 
called  Calvary,  may  be  assumed  as  one  of  the  un- 
changed irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  city. 

Lord  Nugent  gives  its  distance  from  the  line  of 
his  supposed  wall  as  100  yards.     It  is  raised,  he 


'  Mr. Williams  also  observed  that  "the  north-west  angle  of 
the  modern  city  wall  is  considerably  higher  than  the  highest 
point  of  Mount  Zion ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ground  here  will  be 
found  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  Armenian  convent 
on  Mount  Zion,  which  is  by  far  the  loftiest  building  in  Jerusa- 
lem :  and  the  native  rock  is  here  visible  above  the  ground  so 
that  the  theory  of  rubbish,  &c.,  can  have  no  place."  —  Holy 
City^  p.  265. 


1^ 
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says^  above  the  pavement^  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  twenty-eight  steps  (by  nineteen 
or  twenty  according  to  others),  say  18  feet.  By 
my  observations  the  pavement  is  22  feet  above  the 
line  of  the  street  leading  to  Damascus;  where  I 
suppose  his  Lordship  traced  the  second  wall.  There- 
fore, at  the  distance  of  only  300  feet,  this  rock  would 
have  been  as  much  as  40  feet  above  the  base  of  that 
wall,  and  perhaps  higher  than  the  top  of  the  wall 
itself,  according  to  his  own  supposition  of  the  height 
of  the  latter. 

Now,  with  an  eminence  so  near,  the  city  might 
very  easily  have  been  commanded  at  this  point;  for 
instance,  by  filling  up  the  intervening  space  with  a 
mound  made  by  the  materials  at  hand  in  the  ruins 
of  houses,  &c.,  on  which  the  moveable  towers,  which 
we  know  were  used  in  the  siege,  could  be  brought 
so  as  to  look  down  on  that  part  of  the  city ;  and 
especially  as  this  was  in  the  Val  Tyropaean,  lower 
down  than  where  I  took  the  level,  it  even  might  have 
been  70  feet  ^  below  the  base  of  the  assumed  wall  at 

^  The  fact  that  the  blocked-up  gateway  in  Patriarch  Street 
opened  directly  into  the  triforium  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  according  to  Professor  Willis,  proves  how  deeply 
the  excavation  must  have  been  made  in  levelling  for  the  pave- 
ment. 

9  Or  more,  making  allowance  for  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
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a  distance  of  only  about  500  or  600  feet  within  it. 
So  that  the  besieged  could  haye  done  nothing  here 
for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Those  writers  who  have  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  course  of  the  several  walls  of  Jerusalem,  have 
assumed  that  the  fortification  near  the  Y4fa  Grate  is 
the  Tower  of  Hippicus ;  upon  what  authority  I  am 
not  aware,  except  from  its  being  the  only  part  now 
standing  of  the  original  towers. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  assert  with  some  show  of 
probability,  that  this  is  indeed  the  tower  erected  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  his  friend,  it  should  be  proved 
to  have  at  least  a  resemblance  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, none,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by 
Josephus ;  who  says  that,  **  for  largeness,  beauty,  and 
strength,  it  and  the  towers  of  Phasaelus  and  Mari* 
amne,  were  beyond  all  that  were  in  the  habitable 
earth.  It  was  not  built  of  common  stones ;  but  each 
stone  was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
and  five  in  depth.  It  was  square.  Its  length  and 
breadth  were  each  twenty  five-cubits;  its  height 
thirty,  and  it  had  no  vacuity  in  it."  ^ 

The  tower  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  fortifi- 

in  the  vaUej.    On  Mount  Zion,  in  digging  for  a  foundation  for 
the  Protestant  Church,  forty  feet  of  rubbish  were  cut  through. 
1  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  chap.  iv. 
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cation  at  the  Y&fa  Gate  is  a  square  of  fortj-fiye  feet. 
The  north-east  tower  is  seventy  feet  three  inches  long 
bj  fifty-six  feet  four  inches  broad.^  These  do  not 
correspond  with  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  which  was, 
according  to  Josephus^  a  square  of  twenty-five  cubits, 
or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet.  Therefore,  neither 
of  these  towers  agrees  with  it  in  dimensions.  Neither 
do  they  in  the  style;  for  Hippicus  was  built  of 
stones  twenty  cubits,  or  thirty  ?feet,  in  length,  so  that 
one  of  each,  with  the  end  of  the  other,  would  have 
formed  the  side.  But  in  the  sketch  given  in  Wil- 
liams' book,  seven  or  eight  stones  are  shown  in  a  part 
only  of  one  side.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  neither  of  those  could 
have  been  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  which  must  have 
been  destroyed  subsequently  to  its  being  spared, 
with  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne  and  part  of  the  wall, 
by  order  of  Titus.  The  two  towers  now  standing 
have  only  their  bases  which  appear  to  be  ancient ; 
the  upper  parts  show  that  they  have  been  repaired 
at  different  times. 


^  Williams*  Holy  Citj,  toI.  ii.  p.  15, 

*  In  the  beautiful  drawing  of  the  late  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  no  one  will  doubt,  two  sides  have  manj  be- 
yelled  stones  in  each  of  the  six  ancient  courses.  —  See  Jenuaiem 
ReoitUedj  p.  19. 
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The  towers  of  Phasaelos  and  Mariamne  having 
left  no  traces^  their  position  is  not  known. 

Although  the  discrepancies  between  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  this  tower^  and  the  description  of  Hippi- 
cus  hj  Josephus^  are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
not  one  and  the  same^  the  historian  has  fallen  into 
error  in  his  measurement^  apparently  in  having  given 
depth  for  breadth. 

It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  stones  were 
ten  cubits  deep  and  five  broad.  This  is  the  way 
the  large  stones  are  placed  at  B^bec^  and  no  doubt 
this  method'  was  here  adopted;  then  there  would 
be  three  courses  of  such  stones  to  make  up  the  thirty 
cubits  of  height^  which  he  says  had  no  **  vacuity;" 
and  we  may  therefore  suppose  the  central  space  to 
have  been  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  or  rubbish. 

1  For  instance :  1.  If  the  length  of  the  stone  was  given 
correctly,  twenty  cubits;  then,  to  make  up  each  side,  there 
must  be  the  length  of  the  one  and  the  end  of  the  other ;  which 
end,  to  make  together  with  the  length  twenty-five  cubits, 
must  have  been  five  cubits  broad.  In  this  case,  there  would  be 
a  ^'  vacuity"  in  the  middle  of  fifteen  cubits  square. 

2.  If  the  breadth  be  correctly  stated  at  ten  cubits ;  then,  to 
make  up  each  side,  the  length  of  the  stone  would  be  fifteen 
cubits ;  which  would  leave  a  "vacuity**  of  five  cubits  square. 

3.  If  the  depth  only  was  correct,  namely  five  cubits ;  then  the 
stones  must  have  been  twelve  and  a  half  cubits  square,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  *'  vacuity.**  But  this  is  a  very  unlikely 
way  to  build;  since  the  joins  would  all  have  been  in  the  same 
line,  which  is  the  weakest. 
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Another  reason  for  thinking  that  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  structure  near  the  YSfift  Gate  are  not  of  the 
Tower  of  Hippicus  is  drawn  from  the  description 
given  by  the  Jewish  historian  of  the  disposition  of  the 
ground  within  it.  ^  '^  As  these  towers  were  themselves 
on  the  north  side  of  the  wall^  the  king  had  a  palace 
inwardly  thereto  adjoined;  •  .  • «  with  great  numbers 
of  rooms,  large  chambers  for  a  hundred  guests ;  •  •  •  • 
many  porticos,  one  beyond  another,  round  about; 
• .  • .  groves  of  trees ;  long  walks ;  deep  canals  and  cis- 
terns, &C. :  all  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  towers." 

Such  a  palace  must  have  occupied  a  very  large 
plot  of  groimd ;  and  as  the  distance  "inwardly  ^  from 
the  supposed  wall  and  Tower  of  Hippicus  to  the 
south  extremity  of  the  city  of  David,  at  the  brow  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  is  less  than  800  yards,  this 
plot  would  have  been  a  large  portion  of  the  city*  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  king  could  have  taken  so 
much  from  it  for  his  palace  and  gardens.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  probable  that  the  tower, 
wall,  and  palace  were  near  the  northern  eminence, 
which  is  above  the  Latin  convent.  Even  then 
we  must  suppose  that  there  was  very  great  exag- 
geration in  the  description, 

^  Wan  of  the  Jews,  chap.  iv. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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The  massive  ruins  and  solid  masonry  found  on  that 
spot  may  have  belonged  to  the  Tower  of  Hippicus, 
and  this  position  would  satisfy  all  the  requirements 
except  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  would  reconcile 
conflicting  accounts;  while  it  would  give  so  much 
more  space  to  tiie  city,  and  render  tiie  statement 
of  the  population  somewhat  less  extrayagant  and 
incredible* 

If,  from  these  considerations,  we  may  assume  that 
the  poi^tion  of  the  real  site  of  Calyary  is  unknown^ 
there  will  be  the  less  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
probable  courses  of  the  three  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Not  being  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  making 
them  conform  to  an  extraneous  hypothesis,  we  may 
profit  by  all  the  probabilities  that  offer  themselves. 

Thus,  to  me  it  appears  probable,  — 

1.  That  the  ancient  Jebusites,  who  held  their  (Uty 
against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Jews'  until  they  were 
subdued  by  the  great  conqueror  David,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  lidge  of  land  now  forming  the  west 
side  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length;  because  it  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  a  portion  of  the  northern  extremity,  by 
deep  ravines,  and  the  highest  part  commands  this 
smaU  portion. 

*  Josephus,  vol.  i.  p.  229.;  Judges,  i.  8—21. ;  2  Sam.  v. 
6—9. 
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2.  That  the  first  wall  alluded  to  hy  Josephus, 
namely^  that  of  the  Jebusites,  surrounded  this  ridge, 
which,  as  he  sajs,  is  ^^  much  higher  and  in  length 
more  direct  than  the  hill  of  Acra,''  or  the  ^Mower 
market^  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  eastern  side  where  it  runs  along  the  Yal  Ty  ropsean, 
which  divided  the  '^  upper  market-place  "  from  the 
lower,  where  the  ^'  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on 
both  hills  ended."  I  may  here  say,  that  I  differ  from 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  course  which  he  has  traced  for 
the  Tjrropaean,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  it 
is  the  depression  which  runs  through  the  city  from 
the  Damascus  Gate  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  I  there- 
fore consider  the  original  hill  of  Acra  to  have  been 
that  on  part  of  which  was  afterwards  built  the  Tower 
called  Antonia.  With  respect  to  the  resemblance  of 
this  hill  to  the  ''  shape  of  the  moon  when  she  is 
homed  **  we  can  now  form  no  judgment,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

We  are  told  that  the  Asmonean  princes  took  off 
part  of  this  hill  in  order  that  the  temple  might  be 
superior  to  it  in  elevation.  We  are  told  also,  that 
*^  there  was  a  third  hill  over  against  Acra,  but  na- 
turally lower  than  it,"  and  parted  formerly  from  the 

other  (Acra)  by  a  broad  valley.     This  third  hill  I 

08 
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imagine  was  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tyropsean,  and  is  now  barely  traceable,  as 
the  valley  was  filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans.  In  the 
time  of  the  Jebusites,  therefore,  and  until  that  of 
David,  the  town  called  by  Josephus  the  lower 
market  would  have  occupied  the  hill  on  which  was 
afterwards  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  part  of  the  western 
side  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  of  course  would  not  have 
been  held  sacred  until  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  and 
part  of  the  third  hill  on  the  right  slope  near  the  head 
of  Val  Tyropaean. 

3.  That  the  hill  of  Acra  extended  to  the  valley  of 
Jehosaphat,  because  Josephus  says  ^^  these  hills  are 
surrounded  by  deep  valleys ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
precipices  to  them  belonging  on  both  sides,  they  are 
everywhere  impassable :  "  moreover,  he  says,  that  the 
third  wall,  that  built  by  Agrippa,  joined  to  the  old 
wall,  meaning  the  second,  at  the  valley  called  the 
Valley  of  Cedron. 

4.  That  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  was  the  same  as 
the  modem  Gate  of  Yd.fa,  because  Josephus  says  that^ 
after  passing  this,  the  wall  "  went  southward."  In 
his  description  of  the  course  of  the  most  ancient  wall, 
its  junction  with  the  cloister  of  the  temple,  &c,must 
have  been  made  after  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
upper  city ;  when  David  **  built  round  about  from 
Millo  and  inwards "  ( 2   Sam.  vi«  9. ),  possibly  to 
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connect  the  two  cities  and  the  sacred  hill  of  Moriah* 
Whether  the  original  line  along  the  Tyropaean  wad 
suffered  to  remain  Josephus  does  not  say ;  but  it  is 
likely  that  it  would  be  kept  up^  as  completing  the 
fortification  of  the  ridge  which  Titus  found  so  strong. 
In  this  case  it  might  have  run  somewhere  in  the  di<* 
rection  assumed  by  the  **  advocates  "  for  ihe  course 
of  the  second  wall,  with  the  difference,  however^ 
that  it  faced  the  east ;  whereas  the  outer  side  of  the 
second  wall  would,  if  it  had  been  carried  along  thid 
line,  according  to  them,  have  faced  the  west.  But,  as 
I  have  before  said,  I  could  discover  no  vestiges  there* 

5.  That  the  Tower  of  Hippicus  was  at  the  north-* 
em  extremity  of  the  ridge,  or  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  city,  being  the  highest  ground  in  it.  That  it 
could  not  have  been  the  tower  now  standing  inside 
the  Gate  of  Ytlfa  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
prove,  although  it  has  been  generally  assumed  to  be 
identical  with  it  It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that 
the  southern  portion  of  the  ridge,  generally  called 
Mount  Zion,  may  have  been  the  citadel,  from  its 
being  more  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  ravines. 

6.  Although  Josephus  does  not  say  that  the  se- 
cond wall  took  its  departure  from  the  Tower  of  Hip- 
picus, as  some  have  asserted,  it  must  have  begun  not 
far  from  it ;  and  the  Gate  Gennath,  where  he  says  it 

a  3 
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had  its  beginning,  was  probably  between  the  north- 
weet  and  north-east  comers  of  the  old  wall  of  the 
Jebusites.  It  was  a  short  wall,  and  "  only  encom- 
passed the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  reached 
as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.*'  This  I  consider  to  be 
the  course  of  the  present  northern  wall  of  the  city  ; 
except  that  perhaps,  in  one  part,  it  curved  more  to 
the  northward,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  ^*  third 
hill  **  before  it  reached  the  Damascus  Gate,  where  its 
position  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  by  Dr.  So- 
binson '  of  the  renuuns  of  wall  and  of  chambers  of 
ancient  Hebrew  construction.  This  agrees  with  the 
description  given  by  Josephus ;  namely,  that  it  was 
built  '^  on  such  part  only  as  was  not  encompassed 
by  an  impassable  valley ; "  though  in  another  passage 
he  renders  this  very  vague,  since  he  says,  ^^  but  on 
the  outsides  these  hills  (the  upper  and  lower  mar- 
kets) are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and  by  reason 

*  Dr.  Robinson  found  a  chamber  on  either  side  of  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  with  a  staircase  built  of  large  stones,  well  cut  and 
bevelled  at  the  edges,  about  seyen  feet  in  length ;  which  he 
thinks  could  onlj  have  belonged  to  the  second  walL —  Bib.  Bes. 
vol.  i.  p.  464. 

This  would  hardly  reconcile  his  position  of  the  Tower  of  Hip* 
picus  with  the  course  of  the  second  wall  bj  Josephus.  But  it 
would  agree  yerj  well  with  mj  supposition,  that  the  tower  was 
at  the  present  north-west  comer  and  highest  point  of  the  city, 
from  whence  the  second  wall  could  have  commenced. 
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of  the  precipices  to  them  belonging  on  both  sides 
they  are  everywhere  impassable."^  This  would 
countenance  the  idea  that  the  second  extended 
beyond  Antonia,  to  the  Valley  of  Cedron. 

The  historian  does  not  say^  as  Mr.  Williams  '  and 
others  have  given  it^  that  this  wall  ran  northwards 
from  the  Gate  Gennath ;  but  that  it  '^  took  its  begin- 
ning "  there,  and  "  encompassed  the  northern  piui;  of 
the  city ; "  whereas,  they  make  it  run  northwards, 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  the  greater  part  of  its 
course. 

I  therefore  think  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  present  wall,  which  runs  firom 
the  Y&fa  Grate  of  the  modern  city,  is  nearly  on  the 
line  of  that  old  wall  of  the  Jebusites,  that  "  was 
broken ;  and  built  up,"  by  King  Hezekiah  *  and  his 
successors,  three  hundred  years  after  the  upper  city 
was  taken  by  David.  It  remained  the  outer  wall, 
towards  the  west  and  north,  till  after  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  second  wall  in  that 
part. 

7.  That  the  third  wall,  or  that  built  by  Agrippa, 
began  at  the  north-west  comer,  where  th^  city  '*  was 
not  encompassed  with  unpassable  valleys."    If  it  had 

^  Appendix,  H.  1.  *  Holy  Citj,  ii.  p.  20. 

'  2  Chron.  xxxii.  4. 
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began  at  what  is  generally  called  the  Tower  of  Hip-> 
picua  —  namely,  at  the  Y&fa  Gate  —  it  would  hare 
had  the  deep  ravine  of  Gihon  to  the  westward,  which 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  description  given 
Joj  Josephus.  He  says  Titus  made  his  assault  where 
the  first  ^  fortification  was  lower  and  the  second  was 
not  joined  to  it ;  and  the  new  city  not  being  much 
inhabited  at  that  part,  the  builders  had  neglected  to 
build  the  wall  strong.  Here  also  he  thought  there 
was  an  easy  passage  to  the  third  ^  wall,  through  which 
he  hoped  to  take  the  upper  city,  and,  through  the 
Tower  of  Antonia,  the  Temple  itself.  He  took  the 
second  wall  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  taken  the 
first ;  and  his  heavy  armed  troops  got  entangled  in 
the  '*  narrow  streets,  which  led  obliquely  to  the  wall;" 
in  the  angle,  as  I  suppose,  between  the  second  wall 
and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
Jebusites.  This  account  of  the  point  of  the  assault 
would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  tally  with  the  walls  as 
here  laid  down;  but  not  at  all  with  the  course 
assumed  by  the  '^  advocates.'' 

'  It  must  be  observed,  that  Josephus  here  inverts  the  ordeir 
of  the  walls ;  that  is  to  saj,  when  he  describes  the  course  they 
took,  he  calls  the  most  ancient  the  first,  and  that  built  by 
Agrippa  the  third.  But  in  describing  the  siege  he  numbers 
the  walls  in  the  order  they  presented  themselves  to  the  be* 
siegers. 
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The  very  strong  reasons  for  doubting^  urged  by 
Dr.  Kobinson^  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  Holy  Places^  so  vehemently  attacked 
by  the  Rev«  Mr.  Williams  and  other  advocates  for 
the  authenticity^  have  gained  ground  very  much 
lately. 

The  reverend  authors  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Scotch  Church  to  the  Jews*  say,  "we  had  little 
patience  to  go  round  all  the  spots  accounted  sacred  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  each  of  us 
felt  the  blush  of  honest  indignation  rising  in  our 
fiftce  at  the  mingled  folly  and  profanity  of  the  whole 
scene." 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock  *  says, "  Believing  that 
the  sites  adopted  are  not  the  real  ones,  I  cannot 
feel  surprised  that  God,  in  His  wisdom,  has  hidden 
these  places  from  us." 

Mr.  Van  der  Velde  says,  "  The  spot  represented  as 
Golgotha  and  Joseph's  garden  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  true  site  of  those  places.  The  whole  is 
false.     Blind  deception.  I "  ' 

And  the  author  of  a  graphic  paper  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ^,  already  quoted,  while  giving  almost 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  187.  '  Scripture  Lands,  p.  162. 

'  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  498. ;  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  13, 14. 
«  Sept.  1853,  p.  452. 
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a  coup  de  grace  to  the  subject  of  the  controversy^ 
has  done  it  with  much  tenderness.  He  says, 
^'granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  —  and  it  may  be 
the  more  than  doubts  —  which  must  always  hang 
over  the  highest  claims  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre^  we  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  who 
can  look  unmoved  on  what  has^  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  been  revered  by  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
events  that  ever  occurred  upon  the  earth;  and  has 
itself  become,  for  that  reason,  the  centre  of  a  second 
cycle  of  events,  which,  if  of  uncomparabl j  less  mag- 
nitude, are  yet  of  a  romantic  interest  almost  un«- 
equalled  in  human  annals." 

Following  out  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  con- 
tained in  this  graceful  passage,  it  would  perhaps  be 
a  great  step  towards  healing  the  dissensions  of  the 
different  sects  into  which  the  followers  of  Christ 
are  divided,  if  the  error  of  the  sites  of  Golgotha, 
ihe  Sepulchre,  &c,  could  be  acknowledged ;  and  if  we 
could  carry  still  further  with  truthfulness,  not  with 
"  pious  fraud, "  the  regard  to  expediency,  by  which 
we  may  suppose  the  divines  of  the  age  of  Constantine 
io  have  been  actuated,  in  order  to  give  the  crowds 
of  pilgrims  who  were  then  flocking  to  Jerusalem  a 
conformity  of  object  and  purpose,  when  the  grosser 
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feelings  of  their  day  required  visible  and  tangible 
objects  of  worship. 

Thus  the  requirements  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
spiritual  age  might  be  satisfied^  if  each  sect  could  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  real  spot  has  been 
concealed  for  wise  purposes,  and  would  erect  ite 
own  Church  on  any  part  of  the  city  where,  or  in  the 
vicinity,  all  agree  that  He  lived  and  suffered ;  so  that 
its  peculiar  votaries  might  worship  in  their  own 
way  on  ground  trodden  by  Him,  and  near  which 
unquestionably  the  crowning  acts  of  His  mission, 
and  the  miraculous  circumstances  attending  His 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  took  place.  Then 
would  an  advance  be  made  towards  spiritualising  a 
religion  which  has  been  too  long  debased  by  ex- 
traneous practices  and  unauthorised  credulities. 
Protestants  have  set  the  example  by  building  a 
church  where  pilgrims  who  do  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship  and  kiss  senseless  stones  and  imcertain 
localities,  may  breathe  out  the  fervour  of  devotion, 
confident  in  Christ's  promise  that  where  two  or 
tiiree  are  gathered  together  in  His  name.  He  is  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

The  Latins  have  also  made  a  beginning  by  the 
contempt  with  which  they  view  the  gross  supersti- 
tions and  fanaticism  of  the  Greeks.    It  would  be  a 
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magnanimotis  thing  if  they  would  abandon  the  qnea-* 
tionable  sites  to  the  brutal  and  frenzied  mummeries 
of  the  Greek  Churchy  by  which  their  feelings  are 
outraged  as  well  as  ours ;  and  so  these  blind  fimaticsj 
finding  that  they  are  isolated,  would  perhaps  by 
degrees  become  purged  of  their  absurdities.  It  is 
said  that  even  the  Greek  priests,  ignorant  as  they 
are,  are  ashamed  of  them ;  but  that  they  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  attempt  a  reform,  which  indeed 
would  be  useless  in  Jerusalem.  It  ought  to  com-> 
mence  in  the  remote  and  most  ignorant  extremities 
of  the  Greek  communion,  in  Russicu  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  long  ages  must  elapse  ere  this  can 
take  place. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  to  be  explained  prin-« 
cipally  by  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Turks  guard 
all  relating  not  only  to  El  Elhuds  —  Jerusalem,  but 
also  to  every  Jewish  site,  that  archseology  has  made 
scarcely  any  progress  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
existing  cities,  and  certainly  the  one  most  interesting 
to  Christians.  The  time  is  perhaps  fast  approach-* 
ing  when  on  every  account  the  Turks  may  be  in-* 
duced  to  relax  that  jealous  opposition. 

Jews  and  Christians  ought  alike  to  be  desirous 
of  promoting  such  a  search  among  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  as  would  clear  up  contested  points,  and 
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reveal  sites  for- which  such  affectionate  concern  is 
felt  bj  both  parties.  But  abstract  science  ought 
also  to  be  prepared  for  the  opportunity. 

I  would  suggest  to  parties  who  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  some  portion  of  their  spare  cash  for 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  City,  that  with  combined 
action  much  might  be  done.     In  this  way:  — 

Firsts  by  obtaining  permission  from  the  Porte  ^  to 
dear  away  the  rubbishy  and  excavate  for  search  in 
$uch  portions  of  the  city  as  would  not  excite  that 


>  In  Mahommedan  countries  there  is  no  real  property ;  but 
a  simple  right  of  possession,  paid  for  every  year  by  a  ground- 
rent.  All  the  soil  intended  for  cultivation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  belong  to  an  abstract  being,  the 
Imaum,  who  represents  the  Mahommedan  community,  and  is 
himself  represented  by  the  sovereign.  The  latter,  being  as  it 
were  nothing  more  than  a  guardian,  disposes  of  the  ground  in 
favour  of  the  community  which  he  represents;  but  cannot 
alienate  it  by  a  complete  sale.  He  can  never  concede  more 
than  a  temporary  grant  in  return  for  an  annual  rent  or  service. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  these  grants  were  transmitted  by  inherit- 
ance or  sales ;  but  this  was  an  abuse,  an  infringement  of  the 
law.  In  this  manner  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mohammed  AH, 
was  able  to  recover  without  difficulty  from  the  usurpers  of  the 
public  domain  the  possession  which  long  abuse  had  perpetuated 
in  their  families ;  and  during  Botta's  residence  at  Mosul  this 
example  was  followed,  without  any  more  ado,  by  the  Turkish 
government.  In  1845  the  Porte  revoked  all  the  old  grants  of 
land  in  this  province,  and  commanded  that  for  the  future  they 
should  be  annual,  and  sold  by  public  auction. — BonomCi 
Nineveh^  p.  19. 
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jealousy;  that  is,  not  near  the  Haram^  where  at 
present  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  it. 

Then,  to  build  upon  the  examined  site  con- 
yenient  houses ;  to  be  offered  at  first  for  low  rents 
to  the  occupants  of  ruinous  dwellings  on  interest* 
ing  sites,  to  be  made  hereafter  self-paying. 

A  society  was  formed  at  Jerusalem  by  our 
zealous  consul  Mr.  Finn;  but  it  languished  for 
want  of  support  The  object  was  both  geograr 
phical  and  archaeological;  in  reference  to  Palestine 
generally  and  Jerusalem  in  particular.  If  it  were 
revived  by  the  grand  source  of  vitality,  funds,  a 
beginning  might  be  very  advantageously  and  quietly 
made  in  improving  the  miserable  and  unhealthy 
quarter  of  the  Jews;  the  opportunity  being  taken 
of  exploring  every  part  so  renovated. 

There  are  some  points  of  interest  which  mi^t 
be  easily  explored  and  ascertained. 

1.  For  instance,  the  foundations  of  the  arches  of 
the  stupendous  bridge,  the  only  remaining  stones  of 
which  were  discovered  springing  from  the  ancient 
wall  by  Dr.  Robinson,  might  be  easily  found  by 
clearing  out  the  lower  part  of  the  Tyropsean  VaUey. 

2.  The  lines  of  the  ancient  walls  might  be  traced 
with  a  little  trouble,  and  possibly  the  sites  of  the 
XistuB,  Millo,  and  others  found. 
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3.  It  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  advan- 
tage to  explore  and  perhaps  cleanse  the  vast  cisterns 
which  are  known  to  exist  under  the  city  and  the 
Temple  area.  Dr.  Bobinson^  found  one  clue  to 
these  in  the  H£mm&m  esh-Shefa,  ^<Bath  of  Healing;" 
which  he  supposed  is  supplied  with  water  passing 
through  chambers  and  passages  with  doorways  from 
a  fountain  under  the  mosque  of  Omar ;  the  Kubbet 
es  Silkrahy  or  ^^  Dome  of  the  Hock."  It  is  apparently 
a  fountain  of  living  water,  and  bubbles  up  through 
the  rock  into  a  basin  in  a  chamber  cut  in  rock.' 

The  water  has  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  that  of  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  and  SUoam,  which  two  com- 
municate and  have  a  flowing  water.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  natural  source,  but  that  the 
water  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  chamber  in 
the  heart  of  the  rock,  eighty  feet  below  the  Temple 
area.  Aristaeas,  whom  he  quotes,  says,  however,  ^'  the 
supply  of  water  was  unfailing;  inasmuch  as  there 

»  Bib.  Res.  vi.  p.  508. 

'  Dr.  Barclaj  succeeded  in  examining  this,  and  says,  ^  The 
theorj  which  ascribes  its  supply  of  water  to  reservoirs  under 
the  Haram  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  exploration.**  I  am 
not  disposed  fully  to  agree  with  this,  although  the  hypothesis 
of  the  long  passage  being  intended  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  guttation  is  very  plausible ;  yet  he  did  not,  as  it  appears, 
reach  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  alone  the  mystery  is  to  be 
solved,— /ertt«a2em  RevinUdy  p.  87. 
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was  a  nataral  fountaia  flowing  ia  the  interior,  and 
reservoirs  of  admirable  construction  under  ground, 
extending  five  stadia  around  die  Temple,  with  pipes' 
and  conduits,  and  known  to  none,  except  those  to 
whom  the  service  was  entrusted,  by  which  the  water 
was  brought  to  various  parts  of  the  Temple,  and  agiun 
conducted  oS."  From  what  I  have  seen  of  fountains 
of  water  guslung  from  rocks  in  different  parts  of 
the  East,  especially  in  the  Lebanon  mountains,  I 
think  it  very  possible  that,  before  the  foundations 
of  the  Temple  were  begun,  such  a  fountmn  existed  in 
Mount  Moriah,  and  that  the  waters  were  economised 
by  building  up  and  excavating  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  direct  the  water  to  various  points. 

In  any  case,  these  works  are  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  and  if  the  intricacies  of  these  subter- 
ranean passages  coidd  be  explored,  they  would  pos- 
sibly show  that  the  state  of  art  in  those  very  remote 
times  was  farther  advanced  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  supposed.' 

Some  passages  in  Scripture  might  be  cleared  up  if 

ol1  *liia  system  of  supply  of  water  to  Jerusalem,  wliich 

failed  in  the  sieges,  coiUd  be  ascertained.     For 

ice  the  author's  Tislt,  Dr.  Barclft;  faas  been  able  to  make 
unreatriuted  examiDatioDS  of  the  Haram  endoaure,  of 
be  haa  given  aome  interesting  notices. — See  Jettual«m 
td,  Bardett,  p.  160. 
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instance^  the  taking  counsel  how  to  stop  the  fountains 
and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land^  80  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  should  not  find 
much  water,"  may  mean,  to  cany  off  the  waste  water 
under  ground,  out  of  sight,  as  appears  with  the 
fountain  En  Bogel  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and 
the  fountain  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon ;  for  a  foun^ 
tain  of  living  water  could  not  be  stopped. 

4.  The  vaults,  and  excavations  or  substructions 
under  the  Haram  es  Sherif,  or  the  Temple  areaS 
would  further  be  very  interesting  to  explore,  as  they 
might  reveal  the  position  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon; 
and  the  Jews  believe  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
is  still  concealed  there. 

This  part  of  the  operations  would  be  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  the  Turks ;  and  very  likely  would  not  be 
permitted,  in  the  present  state  of  £Einatical  feeling. 
But  as  their  jealousy  is  to  be  referred  generally  to 
the  fear  lest  the  Franks,  by  their  superior  knowledge, 
should  be  able  to  find  treasure,  which  they  believe 
to  be  concealed  in  every  place  about  which  we  show 
curiosity,  this  could  be  easily  arranged  by  giving  up 


^  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  gives  the  most  intelligible  and  plansi- 
ble  reconstruction  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  Temple  area,  in 
which  he  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the  whole  space. — Jerusalem 
Reviiitedt  p.  167. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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all  Buch  to  them,  and  bj  paying  at  a  valuation  for 
objects  of  curioBity ;  and  manj  might  by  these  meaofl 
be  brought  to  light 

By  proceeding  in  the  research  witli  honesty  and 
good  fiuthy  much  opposition  would  not  be  met  with 
from  the  Turks,  who  are  as  a  nation  honourable, 
and  can  appreciate  frank  dealings  in  others.  At 
the  same  time,  with  them,  as  with  other  people,  much 
may  be  done  with  money.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  who  have  purchased  permission  for  the  poor 
consolation  of  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple ;  and  such  indulgences  might  be  extended  to 
other  places. 


■■I  It 
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CHAP.  m. 

JBWS. 

Earlj  Emigration  of  the  Jews.— Unsuccessful  Attempt  to 
maintain  their  Independence.— One  great  Cause  of  their 
Persecution. — Their  Resignation. — ^Expulsion  from  Spain.— 
Their  great  Suffering.  —  The  Sephardim.  —  Refuge  in 
Turkey.  —  Their  Numbers.  —  The  present  Time  favour- 
able for  their  Restoration. — The  Talmud.  —  Conyersions  to 
Christianity.  —  Their  Expectation  of  the  Messiah.  —  The 
'*  Fishers  "  and  the  **  Hunters  of  the  Lord.'* 

Either  from  redundancy  of  population  in  Pales- 
tine^  or  from  their  natural  propensities  inducing 
them  to  seek  means  of  making  money  among  the 
QentileSj  which  could  not  be  done  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  their  own  country,  Jews  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  found  sojourning  in  foreign 
lands.  The  colony  of  Karaite  Jews  in  the  Crimea 
are  said  to  have  settled  there  before  the  Christian 
era.^    In  the  time  of  our  Lord  a  community  of  them 

'  Three  Hebrew  monuments  were  found  at  Murriedro,  the 
ancient  Saguntum,  in  Spain.  One  of  these  appears  by  an 
inscription  to  be  the  tomb  of  Adoniram,  a  tax-collector  of  King 
Solomon.  Thus  a  colony  of  Jews  must  have  been  settled  in 
that  city  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
— ^JutV  Sephardim^  ch.  L 

H  2 
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existed  in  Rome.  Thej  were  also  numerous  in  the 
north  of  Sjria^  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Alexandria, 
as  proved  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Philo 
speaks  of  numerous  colonies  of  them  in  his  own  day 
(the  reign  of  Caligula)  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
then  known  world, 

Afler  the  annihilation  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  Jews,  the  history  of  that  enduring  race  for  a 
very  long  period  **is  written  as  it  were  in  their 
blood ;  they  show  no  signs  of  life  but  in  their  cries  of 
agony ;  they  only  appear  on  the  annals  of  the  world 
to  be  oppressed,  robbed,  persecuted,  and  murdered. 
Yet  still  patient  and  indefatigable,  they  pursue,  under 
every  disadvantage,  the  steady  course  of  industry. 
....  Perpetually  plundered,  yet  always  wealthy^ 
massacred  by  thousands,  yet  springing  up  again  &om 
their  undying  stock,  the  Jews  appear  at  all  times 
and  in  aU  regions.  Their  perpetuity,  their  national 
immortality,  is  at  once  the  most  curious  problem 
to  the  political  inquirer ;  to  the  religious  man  a  sub-- 
ject  of  the  most  profotmd  and  awful  admiration."  ^ 

Though  they  had  fallen  as  a  nation  apparently 
never  more  to  rise,  the  Jews  still  recognised  spiritual 
heads ;  those  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates 

^    Dr.  Milman*8  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  viii.  p.  93. 
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being  ruled  by  the  Prince  of  the  Captiyity^  the 
Besch-iglutha ;  and  those  to  the  westward  of  it  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias.  The  hitter  became  extinct 
after  three  centuries  of  abnost  absolute  power  in  the 
beginning ;  but  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Babbins  and  the  Talmud. 

The  throne  of  the  Princes  of  the  Captiyity  at 
Babylon  was  filled  by  a  long  line^  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  house  of  David.  The  earliest  known  was 
Huna,  in  the  second  century  ^ ;  the  last  perished 
on  a  scaffold  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.' 

Then  appears  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  na* 
lion  dispersed  among  all  others  who  are  in  continual 
hostility  towards  them,  and  attempting  their  extir- 
pation; without  any  recognised  head,  yet  still  cling- 
ing to  and  manifesting  those  peculiar  characteristics 
which  constitute  their  unity;  separated  in  many 
cases  widely  from  each  other,  yet  viyified  by  one 
pulse,  which  beats  and  extends  itself  through  all  the 
-scattered  members  of  their  nation* 

While  the  recollection  of  the  stand  they  had  made 
in  Tain  to  save  their  beloved  city  was  comparatively 
fresh,  their  turbulence  showed  that  their  warlike 
spirit  was  not  queUed«  By  degrees,  however,  the 
antagonism  with  the  rest  of  the  world  became  greatly 

>  FinA*8  Sephardim.  *  Dr.  Milman. 

B  8 
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modified,  if  not  altogether  changed,  in  its  mode  of 
operation. 

Finding  how  utterly  hopeless  was  their  endeavour 
to  regain  a  place  among  nations  by  force  of  arms, 
or  even  to  secure  a  semblance  of  independence,  they 
exchanged  active  resistance  for  the  silent  and  passive 
indulgence  of  hate;  and  while  they  clung  with 
the  greater  tenacity  of  despair  to  the  law  which 
made  them  as  a  separate  people,  they  nursed  into 
enthusiasm  the  hope  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  who  should  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  ga- 
ther them  all  around  the  throne  of  David.  In  the 
meantime  their  energetic  minds,  and  natural  ability, 
found  scope  in  the  cultivation  of  useful  arts  and  espe^ 
cially  in  the  science  of  finance.  They  sooi^  became 
the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artificers,  as  well  as 
the  money-lenders  of  the  world.  The  prohibitdon 
to  hold  land  which  was  imposed  on  them  in  almost 
every  country  where  they  sojourned,  prevented  their 
becoming  agriculturists;  and  their  financial  operations 
rapidly  degenerated  into  usury,  by  which  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  cupidity  and  hatred  of  the  bar- 
barians who  required  their  agency  and  requited  it  by 
persecution.  Their  example,  however,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  alive,  and  in  some  instances  of 
creating  the  spirit  of  commerce ;  and  thus  conferred 
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a  great  advantage  on  society,  by  promoting  the  ciyi«* 
lisation  of  the  wild  and  warlike  hordes  who  overran 
Europe  in  the  dark  ages. 

Instead  of  waging  war  on  their  own  account,  they 
followed  in  the  tracks  of  desolation,  reaping  all  the 
solid  advantages  of  the  plunder ;  careless  who  were 
the  sufferers,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  amassing 
wealth.  But  they  also  soon  engrossed  a  branch  of 
commerce,  which,  upon  the  reorganisation  of  the 
shattered  communities,  drew  upon  them  first  the  in- 
dignation, and  then  the  persecution  of  Christians, — 
namely,  the  internal  slave  trade  of  Europe.  When 
they  had  once  excited  the  fanaticism  and  bigotry  of 
the  imperfect  Christianity  of  those  ignorant  ages,  by 
the  crime  of  retaining  Christian  slaves  for  their  own 
domestic  purposes,  which  was  held  to  be  more  crimi- 
nal than  the  ferocious  wars  in  which  they  were  cap- 
tured, a  pretext  was  never  wanting  for  persecution ; 
especiaUy  since  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  so  com- 
pletely departed  from  the  race  as  to  render  them  at 
all  times  an  easy  prey. 

Wherever  they  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  unmo- 
lested, or,  still  more,  in  honour  and  respect,  they  have 
added  largely  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth,  culti- 
vation, and  comfort.  Where,  as  has  been  more  usu- 
ally the  case,  they  have  been  barely  tolerated, — where 

H  4 
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they  have  been  considered  by  cniel  prejudice  to  be 
the  basest  of  the  base^  the  very  outcasts  and  refiise 
of  mankind, — they  have  gone  on  accumulating  those 
treasures  which  they  dared  not  betray  or  enjoy.  In 
the  most  barbarous  periods  they  kept  up  the  only  traf- 
fic and  communication  which  subsisted  between  dis- 
tant countries.  Even  if  they  did  not  overpass  the 
bounds  of  fair  dealing  in  their  money  transactions^ 
they  were  sure  by  their  ability  to  absorb  very  speedily 
the  wealth  of  every  district  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  settle.  The  natives  of  most  countries, 
ignorant  in  those  times  of  the  useful  arts,  which  the 
Jews  from  their  unity  of  purpose  had  long  successfully 
practised,  were  jealous,  as  well  as  envious,  of  the  skill 
with  which  they  could  not  compete ;  so  that  they 
were  easily  roused  by  the  improvident  nobles,  whose 
wealth  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  this  energetic 
race,  and  any  improbable  tale  against  the  poor  Jews 
was  sure  to  bring  down  upon  tiiem  inflictions  of 
such  an  atrocious  nature,  as  to  make  one's  blood 
freeze  in  tiieir  perusal,  and,  in  the  recital  by  their 
eloquent  historian  Dr.  Milman,  to  call  forth  the  em- 
passioned  exclamation,  ^*  Great  God  of  Mercy,  this  in 
the  name  of  Christianity ! " 

Although  they  were  entirely  expelled  with  un- 
heard-of cruelties  from  several  countries  where  they 
ad  been  peaceably  dwelling  in  the  hope  of  meriting 
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the  rights  of  citizenship^  the  object  —  namely^  their 
utter  extinction  —  failed  from  the  extraordinary  fe* 
cundity  of  the  race.  Wherever  they  were  tolerated 
they  increased  in  numbers^  absorbed  the  wealthy 
and  excited,  when  it  suited  the  conyenience  or  the 
avarice  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  countries,  a  fresh 
persecution. 

Their  sufferings  in  the  end  so  utterly  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  that  in  despair  they  yielded  un- 
resistingly to  their  fate,  and  tamely  bowed  their 
necks  to  their  degrading  and  ignominious  condition; 
but  still  held  fast  to  their  ruling  passions  —  the  exer- 
cise of  their  exclusive  religion,  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  The  moment  relaxation  of  those  per- 
secutions gave  any  hope,  they  sought  by  every 
means  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  their 
sufferings.  Humanly  speaking,  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  race  that  these  ezteminating 
persecutions  were  not  simultaneous  in  their  opera- 
tions. If  they  had  been  deprived  everywhere  of 
an  asylum,  extinction  must  have  been  the  inevitable 
result ;  but  Ood,  in  His  inscrutable  ways,  has  thought 
fit  to  chasten,  and  not  to  destroy  them  utterly. 

*^  Nevertheless,  kingdom  after  kingdom,  and  peo- 
ple after  people,  followed  the  dreadftd  example, 
and  strove  to  peal  the  knell  of  this  devoted  race; 
till  at  length,  what  we  blush  to  call  Christianity, 
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with  ihe  Inquisition  in  its  train,  cleared  the  fair  and 
smiling  provinces  of  Spain  of  this  industrioos  part  of 
its  population,  and  self-inflicted  a  curse  of  barren- 
ness upon  the  benighted  land.  ^  ^ 

Isabella  of  Spain,  to  whose  wisdom  as  an  enlight- 
ened ruler  were  added  the  gentle  virtues  which 
adorn  a  woman,  borne  down  by  the  savage  fanaticism 
of  her  confessor  Torquemada,  with  the  cold-blooded 
and  selfish  Ferdinand,  signed  in  1492  the  decree  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  the  Jews  from  Spain.  The 
Qiieen  indeed  was  willing  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 
this  act,  by  allowing  them  to  dispose  of  tiieir  pro- 
perty,  and  to  take  the  proceeds  with  them.  But 
the  wily  Ferdinand,  that  ^'politic  Christian,  mak- 
ing the  interests  of  church  and  state  mutually  sub- 
servient to  each  other,"  rendered  the  humane  con- 
ditions of  the  edict  nugatory.  For  they  were  only 
allowed  to  convert  their  effects  into  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  difficult  to  be  had  in  those  days ;  espe- 
cially since  they  themselves  had  been  the  principal 
bankers,  who  were  now  involved  in  general  bank- 
ruptcy. No  gold  or  silver  was  suffered  to  be  taken 
away ;  and  thus  the  whole  nation,  or  that  very  con- 
siderable part  of  it  which  had  for  many  centuries 
been  amongst  the  most  wealthy  and  valuable  citizens 

^  Dr.  Milman. 
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of  the  country  of  their  adoption,  were  banished  in 
poverty.  Some*,  however,  say  they  carried  off 
30,000,000  of  ducats. 

The  total  number  tiius  driven  into  exile  has  been 
very  widely  estimated, — from  120,000  by  Cardoso 
to  800,000  by  Mariana ;  the  last  number  is  out  of  all 
reason.  The  former  seems  to  be  very  near  the  truth 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  various  authorities.' 
The  great  bulk  of  them  passed  through  Portugal 
on  their  way  to  Africa;  where  thousands  perished 
from  hunger,  sickness,  and  -slaughter  by  the  savage 
natives.  A  large  portion  were  received  with  com- 
parative hospitality  by  Turkey ;  who  showed  herself 
then,  as  in  our  day,  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  even  of 
a  different  creed.  The  number  of  those  who  settied 
there,  given  by  an  American  author,  equals  the 
highest  niunber  estimated  for  the  whole  of  the  exiles  I 

Expulsions  on  a  smaller  scale  took  place  fix>m 
England,  France,  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 
In  the  most  civilised  states  in  the  present  day  they 
are  at  least  freed  from  the  fear  of  persecution ;  but 
in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Austria,  where  they  are 
most  numerous,  they  are  in  a  very  abject  condition. 

The  superior  sagacity  of  the  Jews,  their  skill  in 
many    arts  and    handicrafts,  but  above   all   their 

^  Finn's  8ephardim,  p.  401. 

>  Prescott,  Hist  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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peculiar  adaptation  for  the  management  of  finance^ 
enabled  them  speedily  to  regun  some  degree  of  pro* 
sperity  in  Turkey;  where  they  soon  became  the 
senlfs,  or  bankers  of  the  empire,  until  supplanted 
by  the  bolder  and  more  unscrupulous  Armenians. 
The  wealth  which  the  Jews  could  easily  amass  among 
a  people  who  are  proverbially  improvident  and 
ignorant  of  such  matters,  gave  colour  to  the  chazge 
of  dishonesty,  as  it  had  in  all  other  countries  where 
their  energies  and  talent  left  the  natives  in  the  back* 
ground;  and  they  underwent  the  same  system  of 
extortion  and  "  squeezing,*'  till  now  they  are  reduced 
as  a  body  to  great  poverty ;  especially  at  Smyrna, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the   Spanish  exiles,  the 

Sephardim,  are  settled,  and  still  speak  the  language 

# 

of  a  country  that  was  endeared  to  them  by  long  re- 
sidence ',  by  a  similarity  of  climate,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  Saracens  we  may  suppose,  by  some  degree 
of  conformity  in  dress,  manners,  and  customs  with 
those  long  cherished  by  their  traditional  Eastern 
observances. 

The  Reformation  brought  some  degree  of  relief 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews.     They  met  with  tole- 

^  An  almost  identity  in  tbe  names  of  many  places  with  those 
of  Palestine  would  show  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
settlers  in  Spain. 
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ration  at  least  from  the  Protestants ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  finding  new  and  more  dangerous  enemies 
in  the  latter,  relaxed  in  their  persecutions. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  so  favourably  disposed,  that 
he  would  have  allowed  them  to  return  to  England, 
but  for  the  j)rejudices  of  the  people.  They,  how- 
ever, came  in  from  expediency  under  the  necessitous 
Charles  II. 

In  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  of 
Europe;  which,  having  shaken  off  the  barbarism 
of  the  dark  ages,  were  rising  into  prosperity.  The 
disproportion  between  the  wealth  of  the  Jews  and 
of  those  persons  of  other  races  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  commerce,  was  not  so  great ;  there- 
fore the  persecutions  on  that  account  had  lost  their 
exciting  cause.  But  the  sordid  avarice,  and  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Jews,  added 
to  remains  of  fanaticism,  kept  them  in  great  dis- 
repute. They  still  dwelt  apart  in  confined  portions 
of  the  cities  where  they  were  tolerated ;  and  this 
very  fact,  in  a  great  measure,  would  account  for 
their  want  of  cleanliness.  They  were  also  debarred 
from  undertaking  any  office  or  employment  under 
government;  and  though  an  eloquent  writer  has 
attributed  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  such 
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posts  to  them  in  some  countries,  thej  only  held  them 
under  the  cloak  of  a  pretended  conversion. 

Great  ameliorations  of  their  condition  were 
granted  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL 

During  the  French  Kevolution,  through  the  sup- 
port of  their  petition  by  Mirabeau  and  Babant 
St.  Etienne,  the  Jews  were  admitted  as  free  citizens 
of  that  great  nation. 

In  England  there  is  now  but  one  privilege  which 
ihey  are  debarred  from,  namely,  that  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  all  these  ages  of  extortion,  cruelty,  and  per- 
secalions  of  all  kinds,  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
Jews  has  never  been  exhausted.  In  their  sad 
history  aU  nations  must  acknowledge  they  have 
been  bright  examples  of  order  and  submission  to 
the  laws  of  the  countries  of  their  adoption ;  though 
from  the  rigour  with  which  they  are  governed  in 
the  several  communities  according  to  their  own  laws, 
they  are  seldom  arraigned  before  other  tribunals. 

In  Turkey  especially  they  have  been  minutely 
described^  as  living  under  an  elective  hierarchy; 
which,  being  tolerated  by  the  Porte,  shields  them 

^  This  is  entered  into  very  Ailly  in  a  work  entitled  ^  Con* 
stantinople,**  New  York,  1838.  Attributed  to  Com.  Porter. 
(Appendix,  K.  1.) 
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from  much  oppression^  while  it  saves  the  Turkish 
government  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Though  an  elective  government^  the  common 
people  have  very  little  liberty  of  thought  or  action. 
They  are  obliged  to  pay  blind .  obedience  to  the 
Babbis;  whose  principal  object  being  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  repress  all  kinds 
of  luxury  and  indulgence ;  so  that  the  masses  are 
deprived  of  enjoyment  in  this  world,  while  clinging 
with  vague  hope  to  the  future. 

"  The  study  of  the  Talmud  instead  of  the  Bible 
has  led  to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  has  tended  to  rivet  the  power  of  the  Babbis 
over  the  children  of  IsraeL  This  has  in  some 
countries,  especially  in  Austria  and  Poland,  given 
rise  to  a  new  synagogue  or  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  emancipation  from  both  Bible  and  Talmud." ' 

The  grand  total  of  the  children  of  Israel  all  over 
the  world,  according  to  the  Weimar  Geographical 
Ephemeris,  is  stated  to  be  about  2,700,000  before 
1829. 

The  whole  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  is 
reckoned  at  12,000 ;  of  which  about  7000  were  said 
to  inhabit  Jerusalem  (in  1839).^  Mr.  Van  der  Yelde 

^  Appendix,  K.  2. 

*  Mission  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  the  Jews,  toI.  i.  p.  252. 
(Appendix,  K.  3.) 
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flays,  that  in  1852  there  were  10,000  Jews  in  Je- 
rnsalem.  Bartlett  gave,  from  ^^  lihe  best  authority^" 
the  number  of  the  Sephardim,  or  rayah  Jews  of 
the  Spanish  race,  as  nearly  6000,  and  the  Ajabr* 
kenaam,  or  foreign  Jews,  about  5000,  in  1853.' 

The  greater  part  of  them  are  elderly  people^ 
who  haye  come  in  the  hope  of  laying  their  bones 
in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  of  thns  avoiding 
a  disagreeable  subterranean  jonmey  to  that  place^ 
whence  all  hope  to  rise  at  the  last  day.  *'  They 
conceive  that  death,  or  even  burial,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Land  will  be  attended  by 
their  absolution  from  sin,"  and  they  hope  to  enjoy 
there  peculiar  advantages  at  the  resurrection.^  The 
population  therefore  does  not  increase  in  the  tunal 
way  by  births,  but  is  constantly  kept  up  by 
immigration.  They  have  but  few  occupaticms,  and 
are  generally  in  such  an  abject  state  of  poverty^ 
that  they  only  submst  by  the  charitable  contribntionH 
from  Hebrew  communities  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world.  They  receive  the  least  from  England, 
except  on  the  recent  occaaon  when  they  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  of  suffering.' 


1  Jemsaleiii  Herisited,  p.  79. 

«  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ToL  iL  p.  609. 

s  Accordi]]^  to  Mr.  Cnnon,  tlic  Jews  in  Uie  Holj  Gtj  are 
not  so  miserdWjr  poor  as  geoenUy  reported ;  mt  knst  be  Tisi  te4 
0006  who  sppetted  to  be  rich.— JTmoC  m  Ac  Lewami,  p.  iTS. 
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It  would  be  wise  in  the  Ottoman  goveniment  to 
laj  aside  the  prejudices  with  which  they  view  this 
unfortunate  race^  and  to  encourage  them  to  form  a 
community  in  their  original  land^  now  almost 
vacant,  and  inviting  occupation.  They  would  then^ 
by  becoming  active  and  thriving,  be  the  means  of 
adding  much  to  the  strength  of  the  empire. 

If  the  project  which  I  have  suggested,  of  making 
a  new  communication  with  India,  by  means  of  a 
ship  canal  through  Palestine,  should  be  carried 
out,  who  so  proper  to  do  the  work  which  will 
bring  commerce  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
Israelites?  Who  so  proper  to  repeople  the  land 
of  their  inheritance  as  those  to  whom  it  is  again 
promised  ?  An  esteemed  and  reverend  friend  ^  has 
shown  much  ingenuity  in  deducing  arguments,  from 
the  prophetical  writers,  to  prove  that "  England  will 
be  the  prime  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews." 

Indeed,  independently  of  this  project,  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  would  be  the  fittest  part  for  the 
experiment  of  colonisation;  because  it  is  almost 
unoccupied,  and  is  so  fertile,  that,  with  good  cul- 
tivation, there  is  a  certainty  that  it  would  maintain 
a  large  population.     It  is  associated  with  all  their 

^  Appendix,  E.  4. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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historical  recollections^  as  well  as  with  the  promises 
of  the  future;  and  it  is  sufficiently  distant  from 
Jerusalem  to  prevent  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks^ 
who^  with  their  present  prejudices^  would  not  allow 
the  Jews  privileges  in  the  city  which  they  them- 
selves account  holy. 

It  is  true  that  for  more  than  1000  years  the 
Jews  have  ceased  to  cultivate  the  earth;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  not  possessed  any 
portion  of  it.  They  were  aliens  in  every  country. 
Even  in  their  beloved  Palestine  the  few  who  are 
industrious  are  not  agriculturists.  A  solitary  ex- 
ception was  found  by  the  reverend  authors  of  the 
*^  Mission  to  the  Jews/'  in  a  village  called  Bukcah^ 
on  Mount  Naphtali^  not  far  from  Saphed^  where 
they  were  informed  **  there  are  about  twenty  Jews, 
who  cultivate  the  ground  like  fellahs." 

If  property  were  placed  on  a  secure  footing,  by 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Tanzimat  to  its  full  extent, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  joyftilly 
labour  to  make  their  country  again  ^^  flow  with  milk 
and  honey." 

There  are  many  who  read  the  prophecies,  and 
believe  that  the  time  is  very  near  when  the  Jews 
shall  be  miraculously  recalled  to  repossess  the  beau- 
tiful land  of  their  fathers,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  at  hand.     That, 
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in  fact^  the  ^^  beginning  of  tlie  end  "  is  now  in  opera- 
tion^ and  that  many  among  us  may  see  its  consum- 
mation^  when  all  ^e  Jews  shall  be  called^  and  the 
multitude  of  Israelites  gathered  ^^from  all  the  na- 
tions whither  the  Lord  hath  scattered  them."^  I 
am  anxious  to  ayoid  the  presumptuous  error  of 
attempting  to  explain  prophecy^  not  being  qualified 
for  it ;  but  the  following  passage  seems  very  explicit 
as  to  the  time  and  conditions  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Promised  Land. 

''  And  it  shall  come  to  pass^  when  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee^  the  blessing  and  the  curse^ 
which  I  have  set  before  thee^  and  thou  shalt  call 
them  to  mind  amongst  all  the  nations  whither  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee^  and  shalt  return 
to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice, 
according  to  all  that  I  command  tliec  this  day^  thou 
and  thy  children,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy 
captivity,  and  have  compassion  on  thee,  and  will 
return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations  whither 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee."^ — "And 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and 
the  hearts  of  thy  seed.** 

^  Jer.  iii.  IS.  *De«t  zzz.  1—6. 
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From  this  it  would  appear  that  it  is  a  moral 
battle  which  is  to  be  fought.  A  conquest  oyer  the 
stubborn  heart,  and  the  '^  stiff-neck,"  that  long  ages 
of  adversity  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  bend. 

Before  the  Jews  can  receive  a  purer  light,  ihej 
must  cease  to  *'  uphold  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Talmud',  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  ritual  observ- 
ances at  variance  with  the  commands  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  our  own  age  and  feelings.'' 

In  the  communities  of  Jews  all  over  the  world, 
it  appears  that  great  changes  ^-are  taking  place  in 


*  **  We  must  solemnly  deny,  that  a  bdief  in  the  Divinity  of 
those  traditions  written  in  the  Mishna,  and  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds,  is  of  equal  obligation  to  the  Israelite  with 
the  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  We  know  that 
these  books  are  human  compositions ;  and  though  we  are  con- 
tent to  accept  with  reverence  from  our  post-biblical  ancestors 
advice  and  instruction,  we  cannot  uncandUionaUy  accept  their 
laws.** — Discourse  on  the  Consecration  of  the  West  London 
Synagogue,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks. 

'  "  The  rusty  shackles  of  Judaism  are  beginning  to  fall  off; 
but  the  withered  arms  of  Israel  have  no  life  to  lay  hold  on  the 
Saviour  promised  to  their  fathers.  The  motive  for  baptism  arises 
in  many  cases  from  a  desire  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of 
Judaism.  Among  the  Spanish  Jews  there  is  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  Talmud.  They  universally  expect  the  Messiah;  and 
many  of  them  had  fixed  the  year  1840  as  the  era  of  his  appear- 
ing. 

'*  Among  the  Jews  at  Smyrna  many  proposed  to  call  them- 
selves *  Believers  in  Messiah!  not  *  Christians ;  *  because  all 
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opinions  Some  are  cultivating  the  true  spirit  of 
the  law^  with  earnestness  and  sinceritj^  while 
others^  tired  of  waiting  for  the  fulfihnent  of  the 
Promise^  or  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  their 
BabbiSj  are  disposed  to  reject  the  Bible  altogether^ 
without  having  any  other  hope  to  cling  to.  So 
that  the  present  time  would  appear  to  be  favour- 
able. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Jews  in  former  times  whose 
blood  has  been  poured  out  like  water^  in  the  forced 
efforts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  by  men 
who  thought  they  were  serving  God  by  their 
cruelties^  or  of  the  myriads  of  all  ages  into  whose 
ears  a  flood  of  eloquence  has  been  poured  by  men 
equally  sincere  and  energetic  in  their  milder 
attempts  to  the  same  end,  how  many  real  converts 
have  been  made  by  either  force  or  persuasion  ?    It 


whom  thej  have  eyer  known  under  the  latter  name  are  given  to 
idolatry  and  immoralitj.  They  would  keep  their  own  Sabbath 
(not  finding  it  contrary  to  the  New  Testament)  and  their  feasts 
as  memorials  that  Jehovah,  whom  they  now  worship  as  Messiah, 
is  the  same  Grod  who  redeemed  them  of  old.** — Mission  to  the 
Jews, 

"  Those  who  plead  for  the  missionary  work  among  the  Jews 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  time  of  their  being  ingrafted 
again  into  the  old  stock  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
*  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.*  ''^Van  der  VeUU,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 
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must  be  acknowledged  that  the  number  is  very  few  ; 
I  would  almost  say^  surprisingly  few. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  Spain,  where  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
previously  to  their  expulsion,  the  **  New  Christians  " 
were  universally  considered  to  have  accepted  bap- 
tism through  fear  or  sordid  motives.  They  were 
proceeded  against  with  all  the  malignant  cruelty  of 
the  Inquisition  as  false  converts. 

In  Portugal,  where  bigotry  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  the  '^  government  caused  all  children  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  under,  to  be  taken  from 
their  parents  and  retained  in  the  country,  as  fit 
subjects  for  a  Christian  education.  The  distress 
occasioned  by  this  cruel  edict  may  be  well  ima- 
gined. Many  of  the  imhappy  parents  murdered 
their  children  to  defeat  the  ordinance,  and  numy 
laid  violent  hands  on  themselves.  Faria  y  Sousa 
coolly  remarks,  that  ^  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  Eong 
Emanuel  to  think  of  converting  any  Jew  to  Chris- 
tianity old  enough  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Moses  I '  He  fixes  three  years  of  age  as  the  utmost 
limit''' 

The  more  recent  attempts  do  not  appear  to  b^ 

^  FrescotVs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  iL  p  133 . 
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more  successfuL  In  Jerusalem  great  exertions 
have  been  made  hj  pious  men  since  1820 ;  but  the 
first  native  Jew  who  was  awakened  there  was 
Rabbi  Joseph,  in  September,  1838.^ 

Mr.  Bartlett  gives  an  eloquent  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Jerusalem ; 
nevertheless,  it  appears  that  in  1853  there  were  not 
more  than  thirty- two  adult  proselytes  in  the  Pro- 
testant congregation,  and  nineteen  catechumens.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  progress  is  made 
in  other  places;  for  instance,  at  Cracow,  with  a 
population  of  22,000  Jews,  only  fifteen  have  been 
baptized  by  the  Lutheran  minister  in  several  years 
("of  late  years ">» 

Mr.  Van  der  Velde  says :  "  The  practical  results 
of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among  them  are 
at  present  (1852)  little  more  apparent  than  they 
were  some  years  ago  at  the  commencement  of  their 

difficult  labours If  I  may  be  allowed 

candidly  to  state  my  impression,  I  must  say  I  do 
not  find  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  answer  the 
favourable  impression  which  I  had  been  led  to  form 
from  the  Missionary  Beports."^ 

^  Mission  to  the  Jews.  '  Jerusalem  Eeyisited,  p.  29« 

'  Mission  to  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
«  Van  der  Velde,  vol  iL  pp.  212.  214. 
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It  might  therefore  be  asked  of  these  pious  and 
enthusiastic  men  who  still  devote  themselves  to  this 
disappointing  task,  whether,  reviewing  the  results  of 
their  labours,  they  can  conscientiouslj  believe  that 
the  blessing  of  God  is  upon  them  ?  or  whether  the 
painful  conviction  does  not  sometimes  arise  in  their 
minds,  that  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
dispersed  children  of  Israel  seems,  by  the  very  small 
amount  of  success  which  rewards  the  present  exer- 
tions, to  be  intended  to  be  brought  about  by  other 
means  ?  That,  in  fact,  it  is  more  likely  to  follow,  than 
to  precede  the  restoration  to  Palestine. 

The  decrees  which  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
Scriptures  will  not  be  left  to  chance  for  their  fulfil- 
ment; but  He  who  gave  them  has  appointed  the 
means,  and  by  those  the  ends  will  be  attained,  what- 
ever efforts  man  may  make  to  promote  or  to  thwart 
them,  according  to  His  own  wilL  If  they  be  not  in 
accordance  with  that  will  they  cannot  succeed. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore, —  and  I  say  it  with 
deference  to  those  who  have  devoted  so  much  time 
and  labour  to  the  task,  —  that  some  other  method 
should  be  tried  which  may  in  the  end  accomplish  the 
purpose  they  have  at  heart.  For  it  may  be  by  the 
agency  of  man  that  the  work  will  be  done,  and  the 
only  and  silent  miracle  may  be,  that  men's  hearts  will 
be  stirred  up  to  do  it. 
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In  my  humble  judgment,  the  most  obvious  way  in 
which  ihe  object  may  best  be  carried  out  is  by  a 
combination  of  the  exertions  of  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  it.  The  present  action  of  the  parties 
appears  to  be  antagonistic  and  anomalous. 

Christians  believe  that  the  Jewish  race,  through 
whom  they  have  their  Salvation,  are  intended  in  the 
''  fulness  of  time  "  to  receive  the  same  blessing, —  to 
be  called  into  the  same  fold  by  the  same  Shepherd ; 
and  yet,  while  they  devote  time,  money,  and  labour 
to  aid  in  promoting  this,  they  appear  to  despise  the 
objects  of  their  solicitude,  and  never  think  of  calling 
in  their  assistance  for  their  own  work. 

Jews,  who  in  all  their  tnak  and  adversities  ding 
to  the  hope  of  Salvation,  equally  despise  the 
Christians  who  in  their  way  are  affectionately  work- 
ing for  their  benefit ;  and  they  reject  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Extremes  meet;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  points  in  which  Christian  and  Jew  might  com- 
bine. 

A  common  point  between  them  is  the  belief  in  a 
Messiah ;  but  the  divergence  caused  by  the  way  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  each  is  wide  ahnost  as  the 
Antipodes.  The  one  feels,  and  cherishes  comfort  in 
the  belief,  that  He  is  already  come;  the  other  sits 
in  great  tribulation,  awaiting  His  coming. 
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The  Messiah  Jesus  Christi  who  came  and  was 
received  by  Gentiles^  and  was  rejected  hj  His  own 
people^  is  still  to  come  to  them,  and  ^'  will  circumcise 
their  hearts."  It  may  be  that  their  conyersion  will 
be  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  they  look  for, 
but  as  yet  do  not  understand ;  and  it  may  be,  that 
this  coming  or  conversion  is  not  to  take  place 
until  after  their  recall ;  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy (Deut.  XXX.  3,  4.)  can  only  be  after  their 
return  to  the  pure  law  as  given  through  Moses. 
Another  point,  on  which  Jew  and  Christian  must 
meet  after  wide  divergence  from  the  same  point ;  — 
both  are  equally  firm  in  their  faith  in  prophecy,  and, 
though  reading  it  variously,  both  will  admit  that  the 
true  interpretation  can  be  but  one.  Therefore  they 
might  easily  concur  in  following  convergent  lines 
that  may  lead  to  that  one  point,  the  understanding  of 
which  they  must  look  to  God  alone  to  grant. 

Thus  the  wealthy  and  enlightened  Jew  might 
well  combine  with  pious  Christians  to  promote  the 
immigration  of  his  poorer  and  weaker  brethren  to 
such  part  of  Palestine  as  may  be  most  suitable; 
either  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  the  equally  fertile 
and  more  neglected  provinces  beyond  the  Jordan, 
which  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh  were  contented 
to  receive  as  the  portion  of  their  inheritance ;  and  to 
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fit  them  for  such  happy  restoration  by  instruction  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  it  being  presumed 
that  the  letter  ^  which  was  calculated  for  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances  at  the  time  it  was  given^  and  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  nations^ 
may  admit  of  such  modifications  as  will  sympathise 
with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  present 
day;  so  that  ^'a  burden  be  not  cast  upon  them 
greater  then  they  can  bear."  ( Acts^  xy.  28.)  Against 
the  course^  thus  suggested  it  may  possibly  be  urged^ 
that  I  would  endeavour  to  do>  by  human  means 
and  secondary  causes^  that  which  many  expect  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  direct  and  visible  interposition 
of  the  Deity. 

If  the  whole  remnant  of  Israel  is  to  be  simulta- 
neously restored  to  the  Holy  Land^  it  will  indeed  be 

1  "  The  more  enligbtened  the  Jew  becomes,  the  less  credible 
will  it  appear  that  the  Uniyersal  Father  intended  an  ezclusiye 
religion,  confined  to  one  family  among  the  races  of  man,  to  be 
permanent;  the  more  evident  that  the  faith  which  embraces 
the  whole  human  race  within  the  sphere  of  its  benevolence  is 
alone  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  and  civilised  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christianity,  to  work  any  change  on  the  hereditary 
religious  pride  of  the  Jew,  on  his  inflexible  confidence  in  his 
unalienable  privileges,  must  put  ofi*  the  hostile  and  repulsive 
aspect  which  it  has  too  long  worn ;  it  must  show  itself  as  the 
faith  of  reason,  of  universal  peace  and  goodwill  to  man,  and 
thus  unanswerably  prove  its  descent  from  the  allwise  and  all- 
merciful  Father.** — Dr.  Milman^  p.  418. 
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an  astounding  miracle ;  but  I  apprehend,  from  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  that  such  will  not  be  the 
method  of  the  gathering.  For  it  is  said  (Isa.  xxyii. 
12.),  "  And  ye  shall  be  gathered  together  one  by 
one,  O  ye  children  of  Israel." 

Again  ( Jer.  iii.  14.) ;  **And  I  take  you  one  of  a  city, 
and  two  of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion." 

Thus,  to  my  humble  judgment  it  appears,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  by  gradual 
means :  and  so  God  may  command  the  intervention 
of  secondary  agents ;  for  He  ^*  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  never  does  in  an  extraordinary 
way  that  which  can  be  equally  effected  in  an  ordi- 
nary." And  so  those  who  may  assist  in  diffusing  a 
better  instruction  and  understanding  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  in  enlightening  the  minds  by  sound 
education,  and  in  aiding  the  restoration  of  tiie  chosen 
people  to  the  land  of  Promise,  will  be  as  the  **  fishers  " 
and  the  "hunters"  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  xvi.  16.) 
^^  Behold  I  will  send  for  many  fishers,  saith  the  Lord^ 
and  they  shall  fish  them ;  and  after  will  I  send  for 
many  hunters,  and  they  shall  hunt  them  from  every 
mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holes 
of  the  rocks." 

And  yet  a  modem  author  of  "  The  Jew  and  his 
Times,"  says, "  This  is  the  alternative,  there  exists  no 
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other :  — If  Judaism  is  a  Divine  institution,  then  is  it 
destined  to  educate  the  times,  but  not  to  be  educated 
by  them.**  * 

If  such  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  they 
will  reject  all  temporal  means  which  may  even  be 
instruments  appointed  by  Grod,  and  tiiey  must  remain 
the  scorn  and  the  opponents  of  civilisation* 

In  reading  the  ^*  signs  of  the  times  "  some  con- 
sider  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  an 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Conse- 
quently, its  destruction  is  predicted  and  eamestiy 
looked  for.  It  may,  however,  be  an  important  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  bring  about 
the  desired  end;  in  the  benefits  of  which  that 
empire  may  be  destined  to  share.  It  is  dear  that 
they  have  held  the  inheritance  of  the  chosen  people 
till,  by  the  diminution  of  their  numbers,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  occupy  it ;  and  thus  it  is  prepared  in 
one  sense  for  the  return  of  its  original  possessors. 
The  Mohammedans  having  in  tiiis  way  fulfilled  their 
mission,  may  have  their  reward  in  the  fusion  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  with  the  other  sons  of  Abraham. 

One  result  of  the  struggle,  which  is  now  pending 
for  the  independence  of  Turkey,  will  be  the  breaking 

^  The  Jewbh  Chron.  March  9th,  1855. 
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down  of  the  fanaticism  which  has  so  long  looked  with 
contempt  and  abhorrence  both  on  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian.^ Men's  minds  even  in  that  country  will  be 
opened  to  see  more  liberal  views  in  the  Koran  than 
those  which  have  fostered  such  feelings*  •  Teachers 
may  arise,  even  among  the  Ulema,  and  preach  charily 
from  the  very  book  which  has  hitherto  closed  their 
hearts  against  it ;  and  so  an  approach  may  be  made 
to  the  "  One  Fold." 


^  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  hatred  the  Mussulman  entertains 
for  the  Jew  maj  be  traced  to  the  mortification  of  Mohammed 
on  finding  his  overtures  to  the  Jews  of  the  Desert  not  only 
slighted,  but  treated  with  insult.    Hence  his  denunciations :  — 

*'  Thou  shalt  surely  find  the  most  yiolent  of  all  men,  in 
enmity  against  the  true  believers  to  be  the  Jews;  and  thou 
shalt  surely  find  those  among  them  to  be  the  most  inclinable 
to  entertain  friendship  for  the  true  believers  who  say,  *  We  are 
Christians.*  *' — SMt  Karan^  ch.  v.  p.  147. 
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BERirr  TO   SKANDEBtrK. 

Project  for  exploring  Gilicift. — Our  Dragoman  in  a  •*  Fix." — ^The 
Lebanon  Mountains. —  Hospitality  of  a  Prince. —  A  Noble 
Family. —  Rugged  Roads  and  worse  Weather. — Lions. — The 
Tantura.— The  Beautiful  Oti.— Ungallant  Biehaviour.—  The 
Road  more  rugged. —  The  Jesr  el  Hagar.  —  Tumeresque 
Scenery. — A  noble  Source  and  Cascade. — Bad  Night's  Rest 
among  the  Cattle. —  The  Cedars. —  Ruins  of  a  Temple.  —  A 
fine  Valley.  —  Adonis.  —  A  difficult  Mountain  Pass.  —  The 
Town  of  JebaiL—  The  Castle  and  Port.—  Tripoli.~£mbark 
for  Ruad. 

The  wish  to  explore  some  part  of  Cilicia^  hitherto 
niiTisited^  having  been  frustrated  by  the  failure  of 
the  steamer  "  Grand  Turk  "  at  the  island  of  Hhodes 
last  autumn^  we  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  being 
at  Berdt  in  springs  the  most  favourable  time  of  the 
year  for  such  a  journey ;  especially  as  several  objects 
of  interest  were  to  be  seen  on  the  route  thither. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  natural  bridge^  high  up 
in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon^  said  to  be  of  much 
grandeur^  and  to  be  surrounded  by  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery.  Moreover,  it  had  been  noticed  by  very 
few  travellers. 
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As  Cilicia  is  not  in  the  usual  track  of  tourists,  there 
was  difficulty  in  finding  a  dragoman  who  knew 
the  country.  At  length,  after  much  inquiry,  one 
oiFered  himself,  who  had,  as  he  said,  traversed  it 
in  all  directions  with  an  Austrian ;  he  also  professed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Syria  as  well  as  with  the  towns. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  had  arranged  with  him, 
a  creditor,  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  leave  Beriit, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  for  a  debt  he  had  incurred 
by  being  out  of  employment.  This  would  of  course 
have  increased  by  remaining  so,  and  yet  the  fear  of 
losing  sight  of  his  debtor,  though  he  left  his  wife 
and  children  behind  him,  induced  the  creditor  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  paying  it 

Poor  Jusdf  made  out  a  very  good  case ;  and  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  so  prepossessing,  such 
an  honest  bearing  and  simple  tale,  that  I  paid  the 
debt  for  him;  amounting  to  400  piastres  (nearly 
4/.),  to  be  considered  as  wages  in  advance.  He  gave 
me  no  reason  to  repent  this  little  act  of  confidence. 

Another  and  a  greater  difficulty  remained,  —  to 
find  the  means  of  conveyance.  As  there  were 
many  travellers  in  the  town,  horses  were  in  great 
request;  and  the  muleteers  coquetted  and  played 
false  accordingly.     Jus^f  at  last  secured  a  mukri. 
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who  undertook  to  let  us  have  three  good  riding 
horses  for  ourselves  and  dragoman^  and  two  mules 
for  the  luggage*  We  had  been  so  much  over^ 
charged  bj  our  former  dragoman,  that  I  engaged 
Jus^f  at  a  dollar  per  day  wages,  and  we  were  to 
find  everything  ourselves.  The  horses  and  mules  were 
to  be  paid  for  at  twelve  piastres  per  diem ;  and  two 
days  and  a  half  ^'  return  fare. "  Of  this  they  required 
two  days  in  advance,  which  we  were  obliged  to  pay.' 

March  21th.  At  length  we  were  able  to  get 
away  at  about  half-past  eight  in  the  morning ;  with 
beautiful  weather. 

"We  forded  the  river  of  Berilt  close  to  the  fine 
Roman  bridge  of  seven  arches.  It  is  of  course 
injured  by  time;  but  no  one  dreams  that  it  might 
be  repaired.  The  pleasant  breeze  which  accom- 
panied us  soon  freshened  to  a  south-west  gale, 
in  our  favour,  though  it  brought  clouds  of  sand, 
which  soon  blotted  the  town  from  our  view. 
Biding  along  the  sandy  beach  we  passed  the 
remains  of  an  English  brig  that  was  wrecked  last 
year,  having  got  embayed.     At  eleven  o'clock  we 

^  B/  thiB  management  the  expenses  of  the  journey  through 
North  Syria  (twenty  days),  were  less  than  half  of  those  in  South 
Syria  and  to  Egypt,  when  we  agreed  with  a  dntgoman  for  a 
certain  sum  per  day. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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came  to  the  rocky  promontory  which  separates 
North  and  South  Syria.  It  projects  into  the  sea 
something  like  the  **  Ladder  of  Tyre,**  but  not  so  lofty. 
The  road  is  near  the  sea,  steep  and  difficult 

We  there  visited  the  remarkable  sculptures  on 
rocks  above  the  road.  The  principal  figures,  resem- 
bling those  on  the  Nineveh  marbles,  are  cut  in  low 
relief,  presenting  the  left  side  to  the  spectator.  The 
right  hand  of  one  is  held  up,  with  something  in  it; 
the  arm  bent  at  right  angles ;  the  left  arm  is  across 
the  body ;  on  the  head  is  a  conical  cap ;  the  beard 
long  and  in  formal  curls ;  a  long  tunic  descends  to 
the  feet,  which  are  not  seen,  or  if  sculptured,  they 
are  not  distinguishable  on  account  of  the  weather- 
worn state  of  the  stone.  An  inscription  in  cunei- 
form characters  covers  all  the  stone,  from  the  wabt  of 
the  figures  downwards ;  but  it  is  so  nearly  obliterated 
from  the  same  cause,  that  we  could  with  great  diffi- 
culty copy  a  few  of  the  characters  behind  one  of 
them.  This,  however,  is  of  no  importance,  as  ex- 
cellent casts  have  been  taken  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr.  BonomL  They  are  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum. 

We  found  the  figures  cut  in  three  places  in  the 
rock,  in  slightly  excavated  niches,  with  circular  heads 
and  round  mouldings.     By  the  side  of  two  of  these 
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is  a  tablet  larger  than  the  niche,  with  a  sort  of  Doric 
entablature.  At  first  nothing  was  visible  on  it  but 
the  marks  of  the  tooth  of  time.  After  having 
attentively  considered  it  for  some  time,  each  was' 
found  to  have  two  small  figures  of  Egyptian  cha- 
racter ;  one  making  an  offering  to  the  other,  as  with 
the  Egyptian  Phrahs,  to  their  gods.  On  one  of  the 
tablets  the  king  has  his  legs  stretched  out,  as  in 
quick  motion ;  and  the  arms  like  those  on  the  pro- 
pylse  at  Edfil  Philae,  &c.  The  four  figures  are  in- 
cised like  those  of  Egyptian  monuments. 

When  seen  from  a  distance  we  fancied  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  tablets  were  covered  with  in- 
scriptions; but  on  approaching  all  was  lost  in  the 
"  honey-combed  ^  marks  of  age.  When  the  rays  of 
the  sun  fall  at  a  certain  angle,  they  may  be  detected 
if  any  exist. 

Descending  from  these  ancient  sculptures,— which 
no  doubt  are  records  of  deeds  which  in  their  day  filled 
the  world  with  admiration,  or  dismay  and  misery, 
—  there  is  a  very  fine  view,  looking  up  the  River 
Nahr  el  Kelb^,  flowing  through  a  narrow  ravine 
from  the  lofty  Lebanon  mountains,  which  are  seen 
in  the  background.      In  the  middle   distance  the 

'  The  Lycus,  or  Dog  Riyer  of  the  ancients. 
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river  is  spanned  by  a  good  bridge  of  one  large 
arch  and  two  small  ones^  built  by  Fakr  ed  Din.  In 
the  foreground,  the  rocky  and  rugged  road  was 
made  more  picturesque  by  a  party  of  ten  Howara, 
or  irregular  soldiers,  armed  in  various  ways,  with 
muskets,  pistols,  or  long  lances*  Altogether  I 
never  saw  a  subject  in  nature  more  truly  in  the 
style  of  Salyator  Kosa.  The  soldiers  having  been 
disbanded,  were  seeking  service;  and  from  their 
appearance,  and  the  furtive  glances  which  they  cast 
on  us,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  doing  them  much 
injustice  if  we  had  suspected  them  of  wicked 
thoughts  in  reference  to  our  wallets.  They  seemed 
just  as  likely  to  enlist  for  subverters  as  for  sup- 
porters of  order.  "We  had  to  ford  the  river,  which 
was  rapid ;  and  at  one  time  I  made  up  my  mind 
for  a  ducking ;  and  even  drowning  was  within  pro- 
bability, for  one  of  my  feet  had  caught  in  the 
stirrup  while  I  was  preparing  for  a  fall. 

N.  B.  Always  disengage  your  feet  from  the  stir- 
rup before  commencing  the  ford  of  a  rapid  river ; 
especially  if  you  are  a  bad  horseman. 

Soon  after  noon  we  left  the  sea  coast,  and  turned 
eastward  towards  the  mountains. 

Several  hills  before  us  were  picturesquely  crowned 
with  con'^ents ;  especially  one  seated  on  a  precipice 
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overlooking  a  deep  ravine  and  river  where  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Maronites  resides  during  the  winter 
season.  This  convent  was  rendered  famous  bj  the 
atrocious  imposture  of  Hindia;  a  pretended  saint^ 
who  gained  many  proselytes  before  her  abominable 
.practices  were  detected. 

At  1.30  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Zuk^ 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  embroidery 
sold  at  Berilt  is  made.  After  this  we  fairly  entered 
upon  the  Lebanon  mountains,  by  the  best  route,  at 
this  part,  through  which  they  can  be  penetrated. 
Before  losing  sight  of  the  sea,  we  had  an  extraor- 
dinary view  of  the  western  face  of  the  mountain 
range  in  long  profile ;  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  having  a  uniform  outline  descending 
rapidly  to  the  sea. 

At  Antura  (Pococke  calls  it  Ontua)  we  visited  a 
handsome  Latin  convent ;  which  had  been  rebuilt  by 
the  liberality  of  a  French  bishop.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
college  of  Lazarists,  much  frequented  by  Maronite 
youths  of  this  district  We  rode  along  a  precipitous 
ridge  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  deep  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  with  the  village  of  Bek- 
faiah  on  the  heights  above  it.  A  part  of  the  ridge  is 
sandstone ;  on  which  is  a  small  patch  of  pine-trees. 

We  met  the  sheikh  of  the  village  of  Ajeltito 
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(Ajaltoii,  according  to  Pococke),  surrounded  hj  at- 
tendants. He  was  very  well  dressed,  and  bore  the 
evident  stamp  of  a  well-bred  man  in  the  courteous 
manner  of  his  salute,  and  the  apparent  sincerity  with 
which  he  prayed  us  to  alight  at  his  house.  As  he 
was  going  down  the  mountain,  we  thanked  him 
without  feeling  the  necessity  of  making  the  ungra- 
cious return  of  refusing  his  hospitality ;  which,  had  he 
been  there  to  have  received  us,  we  shoidd  have  done, 
as  it  is  not  advisable  to  accept  such  offers  when  one 
is  not  prepared  with  suitable  presents,  which  are 
generally  expected. 

We  arrived  at  Ajeltdn  at  4.45,  and  pitched  our 
tents  on  a  good  sward ;  and  were  soon  surrounded  by 
the  villagers,  some  of  whom  were  well  dressed ;  espe- 
cially one  who  was  pre-eminent  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  person  and  in  manners.  His  pipe-stem  seemed  to 
be  rather  inconvenient  for  a  peripatetic  smoker,  being 
the  flexible  shoot  of  a  wild  rose,  freshly  cut,  and 
about  six  feet  in  length.  The  son  of  this  gentleman 
was  sent  for  to  interpret  the  animated  speeches  and 
gestures,  which  we  could  not  understand. 

The  youth  came  in  great  haste ;  and  earnestly  en- 
treated us  not  to  sleep  in  the  tent,  as  the  night  in 
these  lofty  regions  would  be  very  cold ;  but  to  do  his 
father  the  honour  of  accepting  his  hospitality.     We 
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now  felt  the  consequences  of  dissimulation  in  not 
having  frankly  accepted  or  refused  the  former  invita- 
tion; and  perhaps  added  to  the  dilemma  by  the  want 
of  tact  in  telling  our  new  acquaintance  of  it  He5 
however,  denied  that  the  first  was  the  chief  of  the 
village,  asserting  that  he  himself  was  the  Prince  of  all 
the  district.  The  fact  was,  the  first  was  the  Druse 
sheikh,  and  the  second  the  Maronite  chief.  After 
many  excuses  and  refusals,  and  as  the  first  did  not 
make  his  appearance  to  assert  his  prior  claim,  we  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  proffered  kindness,  which  had 
all  the  air  of  disinterested  patriarchal  hospitality; 
and  having  made  arrangements  with  Jus^f,  we  fol- 
lowed the  Prince  to  his  house,  which  was  large, 
surrounding  a  court  into  which  all  the  rooms  looked. 
We  were  led  into  a  spacious  saloon,  plastered  and 
white-washed,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  The  timbered 
roof  was  black  with  smoke ;  which,  by  way  of  apology, 
was  said  to  be  unavoidable.  This  truly  was  mani- 
fest, as  there  was  no  chimney  to  carry  off  the  fumes 
of  a  charcoal  fire  burning  in  a  small  mud-made  fire- 
place in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  round  which,  dose 
to  the  walls,  were  spread  mats  with  mattresses  and 
cushions.  We  were  led  to  those  in  the  centre,  the 
place  of  honour.  The  master  of  the  house  having 
declared  that  all  we  saw  was  our  property,  seated 
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himself  next  to  us^  and  beyond  him  were  eome  oiher 
gentlemen^  apparently  belonging  to  the  family. 

The  unyeiled  ladies  were  ranged  along  the  end  of 
the  room ;  and  some^  the  youngest,  were  very  pretty. 
All  had  brilliant  eyes^  and  all  were  vigorously  plying 
the  narguileh  while  furtively  watching  us. 

Pipes,  sherbet,  and  coffee  were  handed  round. 
Our  ride  had  given  us  an  appetite  for  more  sub- 
stantial things,  which  were  very  long  in  making 
their  appearance ;  as  a  whet,  however,  which  we  did 
not  require  after  the  sweet,  invigorating  draughts  of 
mountain  air  we  had  inhaled,  raw  vegetables,  sweet- 
meats,  and  fruits  were  brought  in  a  tray,  and  placed 
on  a  little  table  just  high  enough  for  us  to  sit  at 
cross-legged.  The  son  did  the  honours  by  peeling 
walnuts,  which  he  stuck  in  the  sweetmeats,  and 
pointed  out  the  proper  order  in  which  they  were  to 
be  eaten. 

When  this  table  was  removed,  pipes  were  ngain 
brought,  and  then  began  a  series  of  questions, 
through  the  young  Prince ;  who,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Catholic  college  of  Antura,  spoke 
French  very  tolerably. 

They  were  at  first  personal,  as  regarding  our 
rank,  &c. ;  the  rest  principally  related  to  the  govern- 
ment and   constitution  of  England,   about  which 
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they  were  very  inquisitiye.  The  departure  of 
Colonel  Rose  from  Syria  was  spoken  of  with  deep 
regret^  and  many  encomiums  were  passed  on  him^ 
"  their  best  friend,*'  and  great  hopes  were  ex- 
pressed that  another  Colonel  Rose  might  be  sent  to 
them.  The  Prince  spoke  with  pride  of  having 
served  in  the  campaign  with  Sir  Charles  Napier ; 
taking  care  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  principal 
share  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

The  family  of  our  host  consists  of  one  son, 
named  Daher,  our  interpreter,  a  fine,  intelligent 
youth  about  seventeen  years  of  age;  and  two 
beautiful  daughters,  about  fifteen  and  twelve. 

His  name  is  Mansur  Ibrahim.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  family  or  tribe  Kazam,  which  dates  about 
four  hundred  years,  by  firman.  It  numbers  three 
hundred  men,  who  intermarry  with  no  other  tribe, 
even  of  noble  blood,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ho- 
nour of  their  house ;  which,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  persons  of  less  exclusive  ideas,  becomes  thereby 
much  degenerated,  both  physically,  morally,  and 
especially  as  to  worldly  advantages;  for  many 
of  these  proud  scions  of  a  questionable  nobility 
gun  their  livelihood  by  menial  service  in  foreign 
countries.  This  family  formerly  possessed  all  the 
villages  from  Djuni  to  the  mountains;  but  much 
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has  been  sold  to  peasants,  and  much  has  been  given 
to  convents. 

The  land  is  cultivated  at  half-profit;  the  land- 
lord provides  implements  and  pays  the  tributes^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  kharatch. 

Silk  and  com  only  are  sent  to  market ;  the  rest 
is  consumed  on  the  farm ;  from  which  but  a  bare 
subsistence  is  derived  for  both  parties.  The  peasants 
do  nothing  in  the  winter,  and  but  little  during  the 
spring  and  the  summer.  The  lords  of  the  soil 
do  nothing  all  the  year  round  but  smoke,  and  some- 
times  hunt  or  shoot.  Improvements  of  any  kind 
are  never  thought  of;  partly  from  want  of  capital, 
but  more  through  absence  of  energy.  Many  were 
the  inquiries  made  of  me  as  to  the  possibility  of 
raising  money  in  England ;  but  the  necessity  for 
providing  sufficient  security  does  not  enter  their 
heads.  They  have,  however,  a  mine  of  wealth  in 
the  silk-worm;  which  would  be  very  productive 
with  a  little  more  industry  and  care  in  the  cul-^ 
tivation. 

Daher  is  very  anxious  to  go  to  England ;  but,  as 
he  is  an  only  son,  his  father  will  be  unwilling  to 
part  with  him ;  and  I  could  not  learn  that  this 
Prince,  or  Emir,  although  he  has  so  large  a  terri- 
tory, would  be  able  to  provide  funds  for  a  journey 
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of  such  a  duration  as  might  be  beneficial.  There  can 
be  no  doubt^  however,  that  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable thing  for  the  sons  of  great  proprietors  to 
travel,  in  order  to  see  what  may  be  done  by  the 
energies  of  a  free  people.  We  had  now  been 
several  hours  talking,  and  at  intervals  speculating 
between  ourselves  on  the  probability  of  having  a 
dinner;  foi^  which  we  yearned.  At  length  it  was 
brought  in,  at  Beven  o'clock.  Before  sitting  at  table, 
however,  the  youngest  daughter  presented  each  of  us 
with  a  rose.  The  ladies  having  previously  supped, 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  on.  The  male  part  of 
the  family,  that  is,  Mansur  Ibrahim,  his  two  brothers 
Assadi  and  Maron,  and  Daher,  drew  round  the  low 
table,  as  before,  with  ourselves ;  and  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  we  were  provided  with  forks ;  the 
rest  had  skewers,  with  which  all  plunged  into  the 
same  dishes.  The  supper  was  abundant,  though 
but  little  to  our  taste.  When  we  had  done  eating, 
Mansur  proposed  the  health  of  our  noble  Queen, 
afterwards  that  of  Colonel  Bose.  He  next  did  honour 
to  ourselves.  After  each  toast  a  song  on  the  same 
subject  was  improvised.  I  gave  as  a  toast  ^*  The 
prosperity  of  the  family  Kazain ; "  but  had  no  song 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  company  seemed  disposed 
to  accept  an  apology  with  better  grace  than  an 
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attempt  would  have  merited.  After  these  courte- 
siesy  we  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  manifestation  of 
Bonmiferous  tendencies ;  in  which  also  they  concurred, 
less  perhaps  from  politeness  than  compulsion;  proving 
that  we  all  felt  we  had  enjoyed  as  much  of  each  other's 
company  as  we  could  bear  for  one  sitting.  We  were 
led  by  the  Emir  to  a  clean  room,  where  good  beds 
with  embroidered  sheets  were  laid  on  the  ground. 
We  were  not  long  in  accommodating  ourselves  to 
them  after  the  fatigues  of  the  ride  in  the  morning, 
and  of  the  supper  in  the  evening.  We  slept  soundly 
till  the  dawn  of  day,  — 

April  28rt, — which  was  stormy ;  and  Daher  tried 
to  urge  us  to  wait  for  better  weather,  as  he  said 
it  would  be  very  cold  in  the  mountains.  There 
was,  however,  some  little  prospect  of  its  clearing 
up;  and  his  solicitations  were  unheeded.  This 
young  chief  had  fallen  much  in  our  estimation  by 
the  unmistakeable  proofs  that  he  was  speculating 
on  the  amount  of  bakshish  we  might  be  disposed  to 
give.  I  even  heard  the  hated  word  pronounced^ 
or  pass  between  him  and  the  servant  who  had 
done  the  very  little  waiting  we  required.  The 
great  and  frequent  praises  which  were  lavished 
by  all  the  party  on  English  fowling-pieces,  pistols, 
gunpowder,  &c.,  were  as  near  to  a  request  as  could 
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decently  be  made.  Unfortunately,  I  had  but  such 
as  were  sufficient  for  my  own  wants;  and  powder 
was  so  scarce  at  Beriit,  that  I  had  only  been  able 
to  purchase  a  very  small  quantity,  and  no  shot.  I 
therefore  made  it  convenient  to  consider  these  as 
common-place  remarks,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
conversation ;  and  that  I  could  not  offer  any  trifling 
article,  which  I  might  have  dispensed  with,  without 
running  the  risk  of  offending  the  ^'honour  of  the 
family,"  in  payment  for  the  entertainment  we  had 
received.  I  resolved,  however,  never  again  to  give 
up  the  better  cheer  and  better  lodging  of  the  tent 
for  such  questionable  hospitality;  especially  when 
the  master  should  assure  me  that  I  was  ''  mistaken 
in  calling  it  his  house ;  for  it  was  mine  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him."  Jus^f  afterwards  said  that  the 
inducement  for  such  a  pressing  and  apparently  cor- 
dial invitation  was  the  hope  that  we  might  turn 
out  to  be  some  very  great  people  in  disguise,  tra- 
velling about  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dis- 
tribute valuable  and  disproportioned  gifts;  which 
accounts  for  the  frequent  interrogations  we  had 
to  answer  with  respect  to  our  exact  rank,  and 
whether  we  were  not  princes  in  our  own  country. 

The  dollar  which  I  gave  the  servant  was  there- 
fore a  great  disappointment  to  the  master,  if  not 
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to  the  man;  for  they  both  went  off  abruptly  on 
receiving  it.  I  must^  however^  do  Daher  the  justice 
to  say,  that  though  he  did  not  wait  for  the  moment 
of  departure  to  say  his  adieu,  he  pressed  us  strongly 
to  return  if  the  weather  should  prove  bad.  A  few 
minutes  after  eight  o'clock  we  proceeded  in.  our 
journey  towards  the  mountains,  contrary  to  JusSrs 
advice,  as  well  as  that  of  our  young  friend. 

The  road  was  very  rugged,  among  isolated  rocks^ 
though  in  sitUy  and  showing  their  stratification^ 
as  if  the  whole  country  had  been  torn  by  prodigious 
torrents. 

"  Their  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

Form*d  turret,  dome,  or  battlement ; 

Or  seemM  fantastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret.*^ 

Lady  of  Ike  Lake. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  Daher's  predictions  were 
verified;  and,  after  braving  two  or  three  showers, 
we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  house  in  the 
village  of  Klah&rt;  where,  as  we  had  not  to  yield 
to  pressing  offers  of  hospitality,  there  was  no  fear 
of  offending  the  *^  honour  of  the  house "  by  a  fair 
remuneration  for  what  we  might  requu-e,  and  where 
we  were  received,  without  the  suspicion  of  being 
princes  in  disguise. 
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The  house  was  large,  and,  like  the  generality 
in  this  country,  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  so  that 
there  is  only  one  floor  at  the  back,  and  two  in  front ; 
that  below  being  occupied  by  the  cattle,  farming 
implements,  &c. 

The  upper  story  has  in  front  a  large  portico  or 
yestibule  open  to  the  south,  with  seven  Gothic  arches 
on  two  ranges  of  pillars,  the  capital  of  each  having 
different  ornaments.  Four  rooms  open  into  this 
portico,  and  there  are  others  at  the  end.  One  room 
is  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  a  widow,  and  her 
family ;  the  others  by  servants*,  and  the  peasants  who 
cultivate  the  land,  all  huddled  together  in  the  most 
higgledy-piggledy  style.  Jus^f  had  just  secured,  by 
agreement,  two  of  the  rooms  for  us,  when  a  man 
came  in,  a  cousin  of  the  Kazains,  who  pressed  us, 
with  great  importunity,  to  go  to  the  "  better  **  ac- 
commodation of  his  house ;  which  of  course  he  de- 
clared was  our  property.  We  resisted  all  his  bland- 
ishments ;  and  he  seemed  resolved  to  make  up  for 
the  disappointment  on  his  part,  and  the  disadvantage 
on  ours,  by  promising  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  all 
his  spare  time;  which  was  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Our  new  friend  was  communicative  as  weU  as 
inquisitive.      His  acquirements  in  language    was 
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limited  to  a  little  French^  which  he  had  gained  at  the 
"  college  "  of  Ajeltiin ;  and  he  was  very  deeirous  of 
adding  English^  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a 
good  post  with  some  Englishman ;  a  prince  of  course^ 
though^  to  the  di^race  of  the  house  of  E^azain,  he 
had  served  in  a  menial  capacity  in  Constantinople. 
The  fact  was^  he  was  ready  to  accept  anything,  in 
the  hope  of  making  it  a  stepping-stone  t<o  fortune. 
An  enterprising  genius  is  indeed  lost  in  these  moon- 
tains,  where  the  chief  care  is  to  secure  a  subdist- 
ence.  He  professed  to  know  Syria  well ;  and  gave 
a  similar  account,  with  respect  to  these  mountains^ 
to  that  we  had  received  of  those  at  Marmorice^ 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Asia  Minor ;  namely,  that 
the  so-called  lion  is  found  in  them,  or  rather  the 
capUn,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  leopard* 
He,  however,  positively  asserted  that  there  are  both 
lions  and  tigers.  He  said,  ^'  A  short  time  since,  some 
shepherds,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  house  or  build- 
ing with  their  flocks,  saw  two  of  these  animals  fight ; 
that  is,  two  distinct  species  or  kinds ;  and  the  tiger 
was  the  conqueror."  The  day  before  our  arrival  a 
child  had  been  struck  on  the  neck,  and  much  scratched 
by  one,  but  was  rescued  by  some  men.  Another 
child,  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  sticks,  fell  under 
the  load  with  fright,  on  seeing  a  capUn;    which 
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commenoed  Bcratching  to  remove  the  Bticks,  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  reaching  the  child,  when  he  was 
driven  away  by  some  men.  The  child  now  lies  very 
ill  from  the  fright.  These  accounts  are  perhaps 
repetitions  of  the  same  story ;  but  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  lions  have  been  recently  seen  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  that  they  for- 
merly inhabited  the  forests  of  Kurdistan.^ 

The  lady  of  the  house,  a  very  fat  representative 
of  the  noble  family  of  Kazain,  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  of  the  Maronite  women  who  preserve  the 
andent  custom  of  wearing  the  Tantura,  or  horn,  on 
the  forehead.  Hers  was  the  first  good  specimen  we 
had  seen.  She  promised  to  allow  me  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it ;  but  was  too  fat  and  lazy  to  sit  up,  and  it 
was  constantly  deferred.  It  is  never  taken  off  even 
for  deeping.  I  caught  her  napping,  with  lie  horn 
propped  up  in  the  corner  of  the  window-frame,  in  a 

^  "  The  lion  is  now  rarelj  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
as  far  north  as  Mosul,  or  even  above  Bagdad.  That  it  was 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  the  earliest  period  it  was  considered  the  noblest  of  game. 

The  Hon  of  the  sculptures  is  furnished  with  a  long 

and  bushy  mane.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  animal 
which  still  inhabits  the  country  has  this  noble  appendage ;  but 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Karoon  provided 
with  it.  It  has  a  peculiarity  in  the  claw  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tail."  —  Layardt  Nineveh^  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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very  uncomfortable  position ;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
pay  thus  dearly  for  her  antique  vanity. 

The  horn  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
three  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  tapering,  so  as  to  be 
much  smaller  at  the  upper  end.  It  is  made  of  ihin 
gold,  or  silver  gilt,  with  filligree  ornaments  in  front 
and  precious  stones.  It  is  attached  to  a  "psA^  pr 
cushion,  on  the  forehead,  and  secured  by  a  strap 
round  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  discomfort  of  this  custom,  which  would  seem 
never  to  have  been  felt  during  the  thousands  of 
years  that  it  has  been  in  vogue,  is  now  acknowledged, 
as  few  young  women  will  submit  to  it ;  and  in  another 
generation  the  *'  horn  '*  will  cease  to  be  *'  exalted** 

To  console  me  for  the  disappointment,  the  beau- 
tiful young  Oti,  her  niece,  who  was  said  to  be  ill  in 
bed,  got  up  from  it  all  ^'  a  taunto^  that  is,  dressed,  and 
put  pn  her  best  attire  for  me  to  exercise  on  her,  my 
small  amount  of  skill. 

The  room  was  very  dark,  and  blinding  with  smoke 
from  a  fire  made  with  wet  wood,  which  alone  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  failure,  with  even 
better  talent ;  but,  in  addition,  the  fair  Oti  was  in 
continual  motion,  either  to  put  herself  in  a  better 
attitude,  to  coquet  with  her  friends,  or  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work,  interrupting  me  with  directiouB 
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about  the  oval  of  her  lovely  face>  the  arch  of  the  eye- 
browB^  and  the  thmness  of  her  delicate  and  aristocratic 
nose*  Pointing  with  her  little  taper  finger  to  the 
colour-box^  she  frequently  told  me  to  put  plenty 
of  red  in  her  richly  coloured  cheeks  and  coral  lips, 
so  that  there  was  small  blame  to  her  taste  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  my  production.  1,  however,  made 
up  for  all  deficiencies  by  telling  her  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  art  to  do  justice  to  her  beauty. 
In  which,  indeed,  I  was  not  far  wrong;  she  was 
a  lovely  creature  of  fifteen.  My  compliment  un- 
fortunately  made  her  wish  to  possess  the  portrait ; 
which,  though  more  of  a  libel  than  a  likeness, 
was  useful  to  me  as  a  memorandum  of  the  cos- 
tume, as  well  as  something  of  a  reminiscence  of  a 
Syrian  beauty.  I  therefore  was  ungallant  enough, 
on  both  accounts,  to  resist  all  her  entreaties;  but 
promised  a  better  one  for  her.*  When  I  was  off  my 
guard,  the  cunning  little  rogue  snatched  it  out  of  my 
portfolio ;  which  obliged  me  to  have  recourse  to  gentle 
force,  after  a  long  and  amusing  search  and  struggle, 
to  which  her  aunt  and  the  lookers  on  instigated  me. 
I  somewhat  reconciled  her  to  the  loss  by  pointing 
to  the  fact,  which  she  was  not  willing  to  deny,  that 

^  I  kept  my  word,  and  made  a  copy  for  her ;  but  had  no 
opportunity  of  sending  it. 
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I  had  not  made  her  cheeks  red  enough,  nor  her 
eyes  bright  enough;  though  I  might  be  able  to 
approach  a  little  nearer  to  her  perfections  when  I 
had  more  time  and  rosy  tints  to  bestow  on  them.  I 
was  Sony,  however,  to  see  her  pouting  her  little 
lips  when  I  made  my  adieux. 

ScUurday,  29th.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  afW 
a  great  deal  of  rain  in  the  night ;  but  showed  some 
symptoms  of  clearing  up.  We  started  at  nine 
o'clock  over  rocks  becoming  more  rugged  as  we 
ascended.  The  isolated  blocks  had  been  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  to  sharp  pinnacles, 
furrowed  deeply  by  floods  of  rain  on  their  per- 
pendicular sides.  In  some  places  a  capping,  like  a 
table,  was  left  on  the  apex  of  the  crag.  The 
difficulty  of  the  road  increased  with  the  wildness  of 
the  mountain  scenery.  In  the  neighbouring  yalley 
of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  into  which  we  looked  from 
the  heights,  there  are  some  fine  cliffs  rising  from 
deep  ravines.  We  descended  to  the  upper  part  of 
this  Wady;  and  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  poor 
village  of  Fariit  at  1.50,  the  weather  being  very 
threatening.  At  four  o'clock  it  cleared  a  little; 
and,  taking  a  guide  while  Jus^f  was  preparing  our 
dinner,  we  crossed  the  valley,  fording  a  rapid  stream, 
and  ascended  the  opposite  mountain,  in  search  of 
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the  natural  bridge  of  Jesr  el  Hagar  (or  Book  Bridge), 
the  principal  object  of  this  part  of  the  journey. 

The  road  was  very  di£6icidt ;  we  had  to  ford 
torrents  and  to  surmount  two  ranges  of  cliffs.  A 
little  snow  was  in  our  path.  After  some  toil  in 
scrambling  oyer  the  rocks,  in  many  places  obliged 
to  lead  the  horses,  we  came  to  a  stupendous  na- 
tural arch,  forced  by  the  former  action  of  the  river 
through  the  upper  range  of  cliffs.  The  torrent  is 
not  now  visible,  as  it  is  excavating  for  itself  another 
passage  through  the  rocks  lower  down,  where  it 
precipitates  itself  from  the  hole  thus  formed,  which 
the  badness  of  the  weather  would  not  permit  us  to 
explore.  Intense  gloom  hung  about  the  chasm  of 
the  bridge ;  through  which,  and  through  the  driving 
clouds  above,  occasional  peeps  were  had  of  the 
snowy  fields  of  the  higher  range  of  mountains. 
Many  fine  waterfalls  descended  from  the  opposite 
mountains.  All  was  in  harmony  with  the  deep 
music  of  nature  —  the  gloom,  the  storm,  and  the 
roaring  cataracts.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the 
wildest  Alpine  scenes  I  had  ever  beheld.  It  has,  I 
believe,  been  rarely  visited.  We  reached  our  cottage 
at  dusk,  having  been  about  an  hour  in  going  and 
the  same  in  returning,  with  a  UtUe  time  for  a 
hurried  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this    very    fine 

X.  3 
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cayem.  At  six  o'clock^  therm.  55^  the  aneroid  at  ih^ 
village  indicated  a  height  of  4803  feet;  but  as  I 
had  no  corresponding  observations  by  a  standard 
barometer^  and  as  the  weather  was  very  unsettled^  I 
doubted  my  little  friend  the  aneroid.  However,  the 
reading  of  the  instrument  the  following  morning 
(Sunday y  30th),  with  very  beautiful  weather,  differing 
very  little  from  the  observation  of  last  night,  makes 
it  probable,  that  the  elevation  here  given,  is  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

If  it  had  been  possible,  we  should  have  crossed 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Wady,  to  Akura, 
and  then  might  have  been  able  to  reach  "  The 
Cedars  "  on  our  way  this  morning ;  but  the  rain, 
which  yesterday  and  during  the  night  fell  so 
heavily  with  us,  was  a  great  accession  of  snow  to  the 
higher  regions.  We  therefore  were  obliged  to  take 
a  lower  road,  ascending  the  range  on  the  right  of 
the  Wady.  The  mukris  did  not  know  the  way,  and 
stopped  to  inquire  at  some  cottages  in  the  village 
Kharajih,  where  no  one  was  to  be  found  but  infants 
taking  care  of  babies.  All  the  people  were  at 
church,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  till  morning 
mass  was  over,  before  we  could  get  put  in  the 
right  road.  At  8*10  we  crossed  a  brow  to  another 
valley;  then  a  torrent;  and  the  road  passed  round 
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the  crest  of  a  steep  mountain^  with  snow  in  many 
places  below  us.  Many  ravines  from  this  take  a 
direction  west-north-west  with  numerous  cascades 
from  the  upper  glaciers  or  masses  of  snow.  In  several 
places  are  fine  streams  gushing  out  from  the  rocks. 
On  our  turning  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  a  splendid 
view  burst  on  us  of  a  very  extensive  valley,  losing 
itself  in  the  distance  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
Lebanon.  All  was  in  broad  light,  mixing  up  and 
rendering  the  details  infinite  by  the  soft  blending 
of  the  colouring,  such  as  the  genius  of  Turner 
alone,  could  show  on  canvas.  It  is  the  Wady 
El  Jin,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Wady  Nahr 
Ibrahim,  which  terminates  at  the  sea  near  JebaiL 
Two  ranges,  or  perpendicular  walls  of  cliff,  encircle 
this  fine  valley  ;  one  crossed  it  at  right  angles, 
cutting  off  all  commimication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts.  From  the  middle  of  this  range  a 
beautiful  cascade  leaps  at  least  100  feet  in  one 
sheet.  The  higher  range  rests  on  a  softer  stratum, 
and  is  continually  falling  and  scattering  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock  far  and  wide  ;  resembling,  in  one 
place,  the  Chaos  of  the  Valley  of  Gavami  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  rocks  are  full  of  fossil  shells.  At 
1*25  we  left  the  broad  valley,  and  turned  up  a 
smaller  one,  communicating  with  it,  on  its  lef);. 

L  4 
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The  rood  was  excessiyely  difBcolt;  the  mules 
could  hardly  find  footing  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  dismount 
and  lead  our  horses.  The  mountidn  became  more 
precipitous  at  every  step;  and  we  could  discorer 
no  possibility  of  a  passage  through  this  goi^,  which 
seemed  to  terminate  in  an  amphitheatre  of  per- 
pendicular rocks  from  500  to  800  feet  high. 
Below  was  a  roaring  torrent,  leaping  from  crag  to 
crag;  but  whence  it  came  we  could  not  imagine^ 
so  closed  was  the  head  of  the  valley.  At  last  a 
turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in  front  of  the 
most  beautiful  object  I  ever  beheld,  —  the  stream 
emerging  from  a  large  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  mountain,  forming  a  succession  of 
beautiful  falls  over  ledges  of  rocks;  and  crossed^ 
immediately  on  its  exit,  by  a  picturesque  bridge 
called  Nabr  ^ahr  Ibrahim  Megara.  But  before 
reaching  this  we  passed,  on  our  right,  but  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  the  ruins  of  a  building  perched 
on  an  eminence  over-looking  the  cascade.  It  is 
called  a  fort;  but  I  should  consider  it  to  have  been 
a  '^Koman  bathing  establishment,"  from  the  con«- 
struction  of  the  walls,  though  the  plan  of  them  could 
not  be  made  out.  Dr.  Bobinson  calls  it  the  Temple 
of  Venus.     There  is  a  large  arched  egtmti  through 
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which  the  water  from  another  source  doubtless  was 
formerly  conducted.  It  now  flows  through  a  channel 
lower  down,  which  it  has  forced. 

On  a  nearer  approach  we  found  many  copious 
streams  gushing  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs  in  this 
amphitheatre,  and  contributing  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
principal  cascade  below  the  bridge.  Passing  this,  we 
went  up  a  small  valley,  with  several  pretty  falls  of 
water.  At  3.30  we  stopped  at  the  Mutuali  village 
Afka  (?),  composed  of  only  a  very  few  wretched 
hovels.  After  a  careful  scrutiny,  the  best  house  we 
could  secure,  promised  us  but  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodation, as  we  had  to  share  the  only  room  with 
the  horses,  mules,  and  other  cattle ;  the  man,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  having  kindly  vacated  in  our 
favour. 

We  had  ridden  eight  hours  this  day,  over  a  very 
fatiguing  road ;  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  go 
down  again  to  the  beautifiil  cascade,  and  returned  quite 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  But  in  that  horrid  house 
there  was  no  possibility  of  sleep,  the  odour  was  so 
excessively  offensive.  After  tossing  about  for  several 
hours,  I  was  obliged  to  remove  my  bed  to  the  open 
portico.  My  companion  remained  within,  undis- 
turbed; though  he  gave  occasional  intimations  by 
his  heavy  breathing,  that  the  perfume  made  itself 
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palpable  even  to  his  dormant  senses.  The  night  wai 
fine,  but  cold,  and  I  lay  a  considerable  time  looking 
at  the  bright  etare  and  the  snow-clad  mount^s 
before  me,  till  I  fell  into  a  profound  and  refreshing 
sleep  in  the  pure  air ;  and  resolved  never  agiun  to  run 
the  risk  of  fever  hj  sleeping  in  such  a  contaminated 
atmosphere  as  that  within. 

Monday,  3\tt.  At  daylight  fine  weather,  with 
a  north-east  wind.  Therm.  58°  last  evening.  The 
aneroid  gave  an  elevation  for  this  village  of  4560 
feet 

The  natives  were  somewhat  importunate  this 
morning.  They  are  the  most  uncivilised  people  we 
had  met  in '  Syria,  and  bear  a  very  indifferent 
character.. 

The  Mutuali  are  a  different  race  from  those  w6 
had  hitherto  seen  in  the  mountains.  They  have 
'  generally  a  Very  round  face,  short  chin,  with  rather 
a  wild  appei^rance ;  the  children,  however,  were  very 
pretty. 

The  whole  population  of  tbe  village  was  grouped 

in  and  around  our  portico,  watching  every  motion, 

— J  : — pecting   every  article  they   could  lay   their 

on.      Though  dtfering   widely   fr^m   themj 

re  anxious  to  be  thought  g«<}d  Turks,  and 

rs  of  Omar  i  they  really  are  of  the  sect  of  Ali. 
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Their  disoomfiture  last  year  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus  has  humbled  them. 

We  proceeded  on  our  journey  at  6. 40  A.  M.  up  a 
steep  hill,  and  soon  surmounted  the  higher  of  the  two 
ranges  of  cliffs  which  encircle  the  valley,  and  had 
a  delightful  ride  along  the  brow,  the  view  losing 
itself  in  the  vast  valley  below  us.  Jusdf  recounted 
an  incredible  story  of  the  sheikh  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  who,  to  escape  from  the  wrath  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  leaped  over  the  precipice  without 
being  hurt;  but  his  poor  horse  was  killed  in  saving 
his  master. 

The  trees  were  here  but  just  bursting  into  leafj 
though  we  had  left  the  mulberry  in  full  foliage  at 
Berilt ;  while,  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  the  bud 
is  only  appearing. 

At  8 '10  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
we  had  to  admire  a  natural  phenomenon  similar  to 
that  of  yesterday ;  namely,  a  river  bursting  through 
a  cavern  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  mountain, 
with  the  difference,  that  a  bridge  near  it,  is  also  the 
work  of  nature.  The  volume  of  water  that  comes 
from  the  rock  is  very  great.  Half-way  up  the  face 
of  the  cliff  we  observed  a  belt,  or  long  horizontal 
stripe  of  brilliant  pink  colouring,  which  at  first  was 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.     It  proved  to  be  the 
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blosBom  of  wild  almond  trees,  which  have  here 
found  a  congenial  soil. 

At  nine  we  crossed  the  rapid  river  or  torrent 
Jinne,  coming  through  a  gorge  in  the  perpendicular 
and  rocky  descent  from  a  higher  valley.  At  a  sh<n:t 
distance  on  the  other  bank  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Akura ;  where  the  people  said  that  there  was  too 
much  snow  on  the  mountain  pass  to  allow  us  to 
cross  it  to  "  The  Cedars."  We  were  disappointed 
of  the  sight  of  these  venerable  trees,  which  have 
attracted  so  many  pilgrims,  who,  influenced  by 
superstitious  feelings,  attach  to  them  a  mysterious 
importance,  hardly  definable,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  may  possibly  have  been,  not  only 
coeval  with  the  trees  which  were  cut  in  the  Le- 
banon for  the  construction  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  that  they  may  have  been  part  of  the  identical 
forest ;  and  there  seems  also  to  be  some  vague  idea 
that  their  disappearance  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  prophecy,  or  the  fullness  of  time.  As  the 
number  of  these  venerable  trees  appears  to  be 
lessened  at  the  visit  of  every  traveller,  they  will 
soon  leave  no  representative  of  that  ancient  and 
primeval  forest. 

The  identity  is  at  best  questionable;  and  the 
visits  of  those  who  are  mere  admirers  of  nature^ 
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would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  forest^  of  which 
these  form  the  distiiiguifihed  remiunB,  has  suffered 
the  more  ignoble  fate  of  all  others,  and  fallen 
under  the  ruthless  axe  of  the  fuel  ooUecton  The 
manifestly  great  age  of  the  few  survivors  point, 
however,  to  the  very  strong  probability  that  they 
are  the  last  of  a  primeval  forest ;  for,  although  there 
are  many  patches  of  cedars  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tains, they  are  but  in  their  infancy,  comparatively 
speaking.  They  may  have  been  planted ,  but  such 
instances  of  provident  care  are  not  often  seen  in 
this  country;  the  only  one  I  know,  is  the  plan- 
tation of  fir-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beriit. 

Last  year  we  were  too  late  by  only  a  couple  of 
days  to  be  able  to  see  "  The  Cedars ; "  tlds  year 
we  were  too  soon  by  as  many  weeks ;  but  this  was 
only  one  out  of  several  objects  of  curiosity ;  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  linger,  and 
thereby  risk  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal 
end  of  the  journey,  the  idea  was  therefore  aban- 
doned with  the  less  regret ;  and,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  mountain,  we  turned  to  the  west- 
ward, along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jinne,  in  the 
Wady  Ibrahim.  The  scenery  in  this  part  is  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  we  had  seen  in  the 
Lebanon. 
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At  eleyen  o^clock  we  came  by  accident  on  the  niinfl 
of  a  small  temple  of  ancient  architecture^  probably 
Roman.  The  walls  are  very  well  built  of  good 
squared  blocks  of  limestone ;  what  now  remains  is 
perhaps  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  height,  but 
without  any  vestiges  of  entablature.  The  length 
of  the  building  is  about  forty-two  feet,  and  ite 
breadth  nineteen*  It  is  square  at  the  west  end, 
with  an  apsis  at  the  east;  which,  from  the  infer- 
iority and  looseness  of  the  construction,  may  have 
been  a  recent  addition  on  its  adaptation  to  Chris- 
tian purposes.  The  lower  parts  of  two  columns  are 
standing  inside  the  building,  but  there  are  no  capitals 
to  identify  the  order  to  which  they  belonged-  Two 
opposite  doors  in  the  north  and  south  sides  have 
lintels  and  consoles  of  good  workmanship. 

Outside  of  the  south  door,  and  attached  to  it,  is 
a  pointed  arched  vault,  as  a  porch ;  most  likely  also 
of  recent  addition.  At  ten  yards  distance  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  church  of  three  aisles.  Two  crosses 
were  in  the  walls ;  but  no  inscriptions  were  found. 
Beyond  these  we  saw  another  square  building  of 
small  dimensions.  These  all  possibly  belonged  to 
some  monastic  establishments.  Great  heaps  of  stones 
were  lying  about,  marking  the  sites  of  other  build- 
ings, now  utterly  ruined. 
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In  the  temple  some  recent  attempt  had  been 
made  to  discover  treasure ;  which  the  Arabs  always 
believe  to  be  buried  in  ancient  buildings,  A  priest, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  gold-seeking  Christians, 
had  made  ezcavattons  without  success;  and  unfor- 
tunately they  turned  up  nothing  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary,  in  objects  of  art,  or  inscriptions,  that 
might  have  given  some  clue  to  the  origin  and  pur- 
poses of  the  building.  It  seems  next  to  a  certainty 
that  a  town  must  have  existed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  being  the  centre  almost  of  a  wide  and  very 
fertile  valley,  though  now  deserted  and  overrun  with 
brushwood;  a  peasant  said  that  a  town  formerly 
stood  here,  which  he  called  Noah.  In  the  forests 
among  these  mountains  the  beautiful  Adonis  lost  his 
life  while  hunting.  The  vaUey  is  a  basin  enclosed  in 
the  mountains,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  four 
or  five  in  breadth,  with  a  fine  little  river  flowing 
through  it.  It  contracts  at  the  lower  end  to  a 
very  narrow  gorge  with  precipitous  sides ;  through 
which  the  river  anciently  forced  a  passage,  and 
drained  the  basin  of  what  was  previously,  in  all 
probability,  a  lake. 

To  the  south  of  Jebail  the  Wady  Ibrahim  joins 
the  sea ;  into  which  a  '^  fair  large  river  "  discharges 
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the  water  collected  by  the  yallej ;  winck,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  of  a  Uood-red  colour,  belieyed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  caused  by  sympathy  for  the 
death  of  Adonis.  Maundrell  witnessed  the  pheno* 
menon,  and  says  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a  kind  of 
minium^  or  red  earth,  "  and  not  by  any  stain  from 
Adonis'  blood." 

After  leaying  the  ruins  we  ascended  Ihe  hills  on 
the  right,  and  arrived  at  one  o'clock  at  the  village 
of  £drtaba,  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertility;  of 
which  it  shows  the  proofs  in  a  large  convent,  and 
in  the  well-built  houses  of  the  peasants.  The  view 
from  this  elevated  spot 'is  very  fine. 

We  found  here  our  muleteers,  whom  we  had  sent 
on  while  we  remained  at  the  ruins.  They  proposed 
stopping  at  the  convent  for  the  night,  which  seemed 
preposterous  after  having  made  so  short  a  day's 
march ;  and  we  therefore  insisted  on  going  ftirther, 
not  crediting  their  assertions  that,  at  the  next  village, 
which  was  very  far,  no  lodging  could  be  procured 
for  ourselves  nor.com  for  the  beasts. 

Our  wish  was  to  have  followed  the  Wady  to  its 
termination  at  the  sea;  but  we  were  assured  ihat 
the  ravine,  to  which  it  contracts,  has  only  sufficient 
breadth  for  the  torrent  El  Jinne,  dashing  and  foam- 
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ing  over  a  rocky  bed  the  whole  way^  with  walls^ 
perpendicular  on  either  side^  many  hundred  feet  in 
height.  There  was  no  altematiye  but  to  cross  oyer 
to  the  next  valley  by  the  most  difficult  and  fa- 
tiguing ascent  we  have  yet  had^  up  the  mountain 
ridge  on  the  right  or  north  side  of  the  Wady 
Ibrahim ;  winding  up  a  path  so  steep,  that  the  poor 
mules  could  scarce  raise  themselves  with  their 
loads,  and  sometimes  they  were  wedged  between 
two  rocks,  or  stopped  by  the  overhanging  branches 
of  trees.  It  seemed  really  surprising  that  they 
could  get  on  at  all,  but  they  were  good  animals; 
one  was  the  largest  and  most  poweriul  mule  I  had 
seen.  We  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  our 
horses  the  greater  part  of  the  ascent. 

The  mountain  was  well  covered  with  trees ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  evergreen  oaks  was  destroyed 
by  the  practice  of  stripping  off  their  leaves  in  the 
winter  for  the  goats,  and  lopping  the  branches  for 
fueL 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached,  as  we  had  hoped, 
the  summit  of  the  pass  called  the  Wady  el  Jin,  or 
the  Valley  of  the  Evil  Spirit ;  and  descending  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  half  an  hour  brought  us,  at 
three  P.  h.,  to  the  small  village  of  Balhais ;  where, 
as  predicted  by  the  mukri,  nothing  was  to  be  had, 
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and  there  was  no  suitable  place  for  pitching  the 
tent.  At  length,  after  much  entreaty  and  offers  of 
payment,  an  old  man  with  great  complacency  led  U9 
to  a  small  room,  with  mud  floor  and  walls,  and  the 
roof  blackgitfiHilflNmoke.  However,  we  were  the 
sole  occupants ;  and  not  having  to  share  it  with  our 
quadruped  companions,  there  was  chance  of  having 
a  better  night  than  at  the  dirty  Hutuali  village. 

Our  poor  beastp  fared  badly,  having  scanty  food 
after  their  very  toilsome  journey. 

Although  the  old.  man  had  assumed  all  the  merit 
of  lodging  us,  it  was  a  woman  who  took  pity  on  the 
strangers.  The  aneroid  stood  at  25^*85,  giving  the 
the  elevation  of  the  village  at  4296  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Tuesday y  \st  April.  We  started  at  7*15,  and  pass- 
ing round  the  head  of  the  little  valley  Wady  el 
Miet,  and  up  another  rugged  ascent  of  an  hour, 
the  Wady  Ibrahim  again  appeared  on  our  left  far 
below.  At  9'15  we  reached  the  real  •Btinmdt  of  the 
pass,  and  crossed  it  to  a  fine  wide  valley  opening  to 
the  sea.  At  10*15  we  forded  a  streanfin  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  with'a  picturesque  mill  and  waterfalL 
Three  men,  a  Turk,  a  Mutuali,  and  a  Christian, 
looked  on  with  astonishment  while  we  made  our 
breakfast  on  the  bank  of  the  pretty  rivulet. 
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Another  long  ascent  brought  us  to  the  shoulder 
of  a  mountain ;  from  whence  we  had  a  pretty  view 
of  the  town  of  Jebail^  where  we  arrived  at  2'35, 
The  beasts^  especially  the  strong  mule^  were  very 
tiredj  and  imable  to  go  further ;  his  foot  was  much 
swollen.  The  little  horse  which  I  rode  was  a 
wonder*  I  thought  on  leaving  Benit  that  he  would 
have  broken  down  after  the  first  day's  journey,  and 
I  was  very  much  disaatisfied  wiA  Justf  for  haying 
made  so  bad  a  bargain.  However,  the  gallant  little 
roan  carried  me  over  the  most  rugged  paths  without 
ever  making  a  false  step  or  trip.  They  all  well 
deserved  a  rest ;  therefore,  although  so  early  in  the 
day,  we  made  a  halt,  and  pitched  the  tent  in  a  large 
cemetery,  the  favourite  lounge  of  the  people  of  the 
town.  Many  groups  were  seated  on  carpets,  or  on 
the  grass,  in  various  parts.  Some,  among  them  the 
governor  with  a  number  of  officials,  were  discussing 
public  business  in  the  intervals  of  smoking;  at  least 
so  we  had  a  right  to  presume.  Others  were  in  the 
simple  performance  of  kef,  or  gossiping,  or  nothing. 
Some  women  were  seated  at  a  tombstone ;  the  fresh- 
ness of  which,  and  the  newly  watered  flowers,  might 
induce  the  belief  that  the  period  of  grief  had  not 
passed  away :  while  others,  before  some  more 
weather-worn  stone,  and  rank  plants,  appeared  to  be 
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there  more  from  custom  than  feeling;  but  their 
veiled  fiEu^es  did  not  permit  or  sanction  a  surmiBe 
either  way.  Horses  were  picketed  in  all  directions 
in  the  now  rich  herbage.  Groups  of  lookers  on,  boys 
and  beggars,  varied  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene. 
In  the  background  was  the  picturesque  Castle  of 
JebaiL 

We  strolled  through  the  town  and  bazaar.  As 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Christians,  we,  as 
Giaours,  passed  not  only  without  insult,  but  the 
people  were  remarkably  civil;  which  was  rather 
surprising  in  a  place  but  little  visited  by  strangers. 

This  is  the  ancient  Gebal  ^  of  the  Bible  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  9.) ;  the  town  of  the  stone  squarers,  who  as* 
sisted  at  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

The  ruined  castle  is  interesting,  as  showing  the 
architecture  of  many  periods.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  in  the  keep,  that  is  to  say, 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  height,  the  original 
structure  remains ;  and  is  of  bevelled  stones,  like 
those  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem.  The  largest  were 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  five  or 
six  feet  in  thickness.     All  this  part  has  the  ap« 

^  The  Biblos  of  the  Greeks,  and  Crabale  of  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Giblltes  in  Jos.  xiii.  5.  In  1  Kings, 
V.  IS.  the  name  of  the  citj  is  translated  ^*  stone-squarers.*" 
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pearance  of  great  antiquity  f  and  though  we  can 
hardly  suppose  it  to  be  so  old  as  the  buildings 
I  which  the  stones  resemble,  they  may  represent  the 

skill  of  the  ancient  GibUtes,  —  those  '^  famous 
workers  in  stone. **  In  the  moat»  at  a  comer  of 
ihe  lowest  course,  and  consequently  the  most 
ancient  part,  there  is  a  stone  not  bevelled,  and 
having  from  above  the  appearance  of  a  portion 
of  entablature:  which  would  go  to  prove  that, 
however  old  this  part  may  be,  it  has  in  its  sub- 
structure portions  of  an  earlier  building.  The  upper 
third  of  the  keep  is  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  a  more  recent  Turkish  style.  In  a  crypt,  or 
the  lowest  apartment  in  the  keep,  are  some  large 
blocks ;  but  the  small  stones  of  the  pointed  vaulting- 
would  appear  to  be  recent,  except  that  they  are 
built  in  with  the  original  walL  In  the  gateway 
were  found  some  curious  characters,  on  different 
stones,  and  not  consecutive. 

The  small,  but  very  well  sheltered  port  was  formed 
by  a  good  pier  seaward,  having  a  tower,  possibly  a 
fanal,  or  lighthouse,  at  the  extremity.  It  is  now 
nearly  fiUed  with  ruins  and  sand.  Many  grey 
granite  columns  are  lying  on  the  shore  and  in  the 
water.  It  now  has  shelter  for  boats  only.  The 
p.  view  from  this,  with  the  castle  and  the  Lebanon 
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mountidns  in  the  background^  is  very  fine.  When 
I  sat  down  to  sketch  it,  a  Turk,  doubtless  the 
captain  of  the  port,  called  out  to  me  several  times 
from  his  little  house  on  the  sea-wall ;  but  whether 
to  desist  or  not  I  could  not  imagine  either  from  his 
words  or  gestures.  So  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
attempt  to  understand  them ;  but  to  consider  them 
intended  for  some  other  delinquent.  Whereupon  he 
came  down ;  and  I  found  I  had  done  the  poor  man 
great  injustice.  In  fact,  he  was  a  connoisseur,  a 
man  of  taste ;  and  was  evidentlj  flattered  by  the 
honour  I  was  doing  his  charge,  by  carrying  off  a 
delineation  of  it  for  the  Ingreez  (English). 

He  endeavoured  to  convince  me  that  I  should  have 
a  better  view  from  his  guard-house,  where  he  could 
accommodate  me  with  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  pipe.  I 
however  preferred  my  own  selection.  He  watched 
the  development  of  the  sketch  with  interest ;  and 
was  much  amused,  as  were  also  some  pretty  young 
girls,  when  other  persons,  who  had  been  looking 
over  me,  duly  figured  in  it,  as  they  reached  a  proper 
position  for  the  foreground  or  middle  distance. 

This  little  harbour  could  be  cleared  out  very 
easily;  and  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  coast* 
ing  trade,  which  is  very  insignificant  now,  it  is  true, 
but  would  increase  as  inland  trafiic  does  by  the  con* 
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struction  of  roads.  The  aneroid  stood  nearl7  at  the 
same  point  on  the  sea-ahore  as  it  did  at  Beriit,  with 
equally  fine  weather.  There  was  a  difference  of  j^^ 
only. 

The  mules  with  the  baggage  were  sent  on  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  got  ready^  for  they  still  felt  the 
effects  of  the  fatiguing  journey  of  yesterday.  This 
gave  us  time  to  wander  about  the  picturesque  town, 
and  also  to  examine  a  church  in  the  suburb,  which 
was  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  supposed  by 
Pococke  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  did 
not  justify  such  description.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
admired  in  the  interior.  The  shafts  of  the  three- 
quarter  columns  are  built  of  several  stones ;  the 
capitals  are  of  very  rude  and  debased  style.  The 
windows  on  the  outside  show  some  similarity  to  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture;  which  may  also  be  said 
of  a  sort  of  vestibule  by  the  side  of  the  entrance,  that 
may  have  been  a  chapel  or  a  small  chapter-house. 
The  mouldings  of  the  arches  have  ornaments  like 
the  "  zigzag,  and  billet"  One  arch  was  peculiar, 
being  ornamented  with  what  might  be  called  the 
book  moulding,  being  like  the  backs  of  books  on 
a  shelf.  There  are  some  of  the  same  kind  in 
ruined  buildings  of  the  Crusaders  at  Jerusalem. 
This  church  so  little  answered  to  the  description 
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given  of  it  by  Pococke,  that  it  is  possible  it  may 
not  be  the  same  that  he  described,  although  our 
guide  said  it  was  the  principal  Christian  edifice  in 
the  town. 

Wednesday^  2nd  April.  However,  we  had  no  time 
for  further  search,  as  the  mules  had  been  sent  for- 
ward and  were  already  far  on  the  road.  We  there- 
fore bade  adieu  to  this  ancient  town  at  7.30  A.if. 
At  nine  o'clock  we  crossed  a  bridge  of  one  arch, 
spanning  a  rooky  ravine,  with  a  pretty  litde  valley 
above.  From  its  construction  it  appears  to  be 
Koman,  although  its  good  state  of  preservation  has 
a  more  recent  aspect.  With  this  exception,  the 
country  promised  very  little  of  interest  or  beauty. 
On  one  side  were  dreary,  stony  hills ;  on  the  other 
the  sea;  and  under  us  a  road  so  bad  as  to  have 
defied  the  powers  of  Macadam.  Thus  we  had  all 
the  monotony  which  could  weary  the  mind,  and  tlie 
difficulties  which  fatigue  the  body.  Yet,  in  a  land 
so  apparently  doomed  to  sterility,  a  man  was  plough- 
ing in  the  loose  stones,  to  sow  com,  as  he  said ;  so 
that  the  soil  could  not  have  been  far  beneath ;  and 
seed  scattered  anywhere  in  this  favouring  climate 
is  sure  to  grow. 

We  left  Batriin  at  some  distance  to  the  left  on 
the  sea-shore*    It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with 
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no  remains  of  the  ancient  tower  founded  by  Ithobalus^ 
long  of  Tyre ;  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elias, 
according  to  Josephus.  After  having  passed  this 
place,  we  turned  inland  towards  the  mountains. 
On  the  border  of  a  small  stream,  and  under  the  shade 
of  some  fine  trees  we  found  a  Turkish  gentleman 
seated  on  his  carpet,  more  wisely  than  we,  resting 
during  the  midday  heat.  He  had  numerous  attend- 
ants about  him.  On  the  left  was  a  picturesque,  steep 
bridge.  Beyond  the  little  river  rose  a  long,  narrow, 
perpendicular  crag  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  inaccessible  nearly  on  all 
sides ;  while  in  the  distance  were  the  blue  mountains. 
The  whole  formed  a  rare  assemblage  of  subjects  for 
a  picture,  which  I  regret  not  having  sketched.  It  is 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  stronghold  of  a  border  or  robber 
chieftain.  At  one  o'clock  we  entered  a  very  pretty 
valley  between  hills  of  very  soft  limestone  like  that 
of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  or  even  more  chalky.  The 
ascent  was  very  steep,  and  passes  over  the  neck  of  a 
promontory,  terminating  in  the  bold  and  precipitous 
headland  called  Bas  el  Chakka.  From  the  sununit 
is  a  pretty  view  towards  TripolL  Descending  on 
the  other  side,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a  green 
near  a  roadside  caffineh,  or  coffee  shop  and  police 
station,  on  the  sea-shore,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
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promontorj;  where,  two-thirds  up  the  cliff,  stands 
the  convent  of  Behnont,  a  conspicuous  object.  It 
was  visited  hj  Maundrell. 

Apnl  Srd.  A  very  heavy  dew  feU  during  the  night, 
and  nearly  wetted  us  through  the  tent.  Jus^f  and 
the  muleteers,  however,  slept  in  the  open  air  without 
inconvenience.  At  6.20  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
through  a  pretty  country,  with  the  sea  on  the  left- 
hand.  At  about  seven  miles  from  the  last  encamp- 
ment our  attention  was  drawn  to  some  upright  stones; 
forming  a  peculiar  kind  of  niche,  facing  outwards, 
and  of  three  blocks  only ;  a  very  primitive  style, 
which  perhaps  proves  its  great  antiquity.  I  thought 
I  could  make  out  the  form  of  a  building,  or  rather 
the  ground-plan  of  it;  which  appeared  to  be  an 
oblong,  with  a  semi-circular  end  towards  the  sea, 
on  a  rectangular  base,  or  platform.  The  two  niches 
are  near  to  each  other  on  the  south  side. 

The  ground  slopes  from  the  ruin  towards  the  sea 
on  the  west  There  was  nothing  else  to  indicate  an 
ancient  settlement  on  this  spot,  nor  was  there  any 
appearance  of  recent  habitations. 

After  leaving  this  undefinable  piece  of  antiquity, 
we  found  the  road  again  turn  inland,  leaving  another 
hill  between  it  and  the  coast. 

When  within  about  four  miles  of  Tripoli  we 
passed  the  small  village  Calmiln,  the  andent  Calamon* 
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The  foad  was  over  rugged  rocks  close  to  the 
sea^  with  many  points  jutting  out  in  the  lines  of 
stratification^  forming  tiny  coves*  These  may  afford 
shelter  to  small  boats^  but  I  doubt  it ;  and  especially 
I  cannot  think  they  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose^ 
as  it  has  been  supposed.  I  should  rather  imagine 
them  to  be  caused  by  the  wearing  away  of  a  soft 
rock^  alternating  with  a  harder  stratum. 

The  country  then  became  an  alluvial  plain,  in 
some  parts  sandy,  with  many  hillocks,  the  deposit 
from  the  little  river  Kadesha ;  which  we  forded  at 
a  part  where  there  are  abutments  of  an  ancient 
bridge,  and  traces  of  a  road. 

We  entered  Tripoli  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  called 
on  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  Catzeflis,  who,  with  his 
brother,  carries  on  a  large  trade  here  as  a  merchant. 
They  have  very  comfortable  houses,  in  the  style  of 
Damascus,  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  apologised,  as  he 
is  said  to  do  to  aU  travellers,  for  not  being  able  to 
show  any  hospitality.  He,  however,  cashed  me  a 
bill ;  which  was  all  I  wanted  of  him. 

The  streets  of  Tripoli,  and  especially  the  ba- 
zaars, are  picturesque ;  owing,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  numerous  arches  and  half-arches  crossing  them^ 
and  intersecting  each  other.  These  are  probably 
remains  of  buildings  of  the  period  of  the  Crusaders ; 
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though  this  idea  is  not  entertained  by  l^e  antiquaries 
of  the  place.  The  castle  has  a  commanding  position ; 
but  we  had  no  time  to  visit  it. 

The  mountainous  country  between  Tripoli  and 
Latakia  is  completely  in  tiie  hands  of  tiie  Ansairi ; 
a  wild  and  lawless  race,  who  inhabit  the  fastnesses^ 
and  who  do  not  scruple  to  levy  '^  black  mail "  on  all 
travellers.'  A  large  party  of  Armenians  were  at- 
tacked but  a  very  short  time  since,  and  some  of  them 
were  killed  in  attempting  a  defence.  It  was  there- 
fore not  considered  prudent  to  venture  in  a  country 
where  the  sovereign  power  is  openly  defied.  The 
only  alternative  was  to  go  by  sea ;  and  Mr.  Catzeflis 
sent  his  dragoman  with  us  to  the  Mina>  the 
Marina  or  port,  to  assist  in  procuring  a  vesseL 

The  ride  was  delicious,  by  a  good  road  bordered 
with  gardens  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  full  blossom, 
perAiming  the  air  tiie  whole  distance.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  this  enjoyment,  during  three  montiis  of 
the  year. 

But  few  vessels  were  lying  in  the  roadstead, 
which  gave  a  pretext  for  asking  an  unusual  price. 
After  great  difficulty  and  haggling  with  a  reis  or 
captain,  whose  rough  independence  of  manner  very 
nearly  approached  insolence,  an  agreement  was  made 
with  him  to  convey  us  to  Kuad  and  Latakia,  touch- 
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ing  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast  which  we  might 
desire  to  Tisit.  For  this  we  were  to  pay  the  sum  of 
200  piastres  ;  a  high  charge  for  the  distance  and  the 
nature  of  the  accommodation  in  a  little  schooner, 
about  forty  or  fifty  tons,  and  without  even  preten- 
sions to  a  cabin. 

While  the  crew  was  collecting  and  preparing  the 
vessel  for  our  reception,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in 
a  comer-room  of  a  large,  weU-built  khan,  with  a 
spacious  court,  tank,  and  fountain  in  the  middle. 
The  lower  part  of  the  quadrangle  surrounding  the 
court  is  appropriated  to  cattle,  goods,  muleteers, 
and  servants.  The  upper  floor  has  lai^e  rooms,  all 
opening  on  a  wide  terrace  overlooking  the  court; 
a  scene  of  great  noise  and  confusion  on  the  departure 
of  a  caravan.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little  show 
of  industry  and  good  order.  The  terrace  was  ac- 
cordingly used  for  spreading  out  maize  to  dry, 
showing  how  little  the  building  is  used  for  its  legi- 
timate purposes. 

The  necessity  for  going  by  sea  afforded  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  for  examining  the  island 
of  Buad;  which  was  one  of  the  interesting  points 
suggested  by  Dr.  Yates. 

The  mukris  were  discharged  with  good  certifi- 
cates, as  they  had  proved  to   be  well  disposed. 
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willing,  and  active  fellows ;  although  one  of  them,  a 
fine,  six-foot  stripling  of  eighteen,  had  fever  the 
greater  part  of  the  way. 

We  embarked  in  our  little  schooner  soon  afto 
dark ;  but  did  not  get  under  way  till  two  o'clock 
A.M. ;  having  waited  for  a  fair  wind,  which  came  from 
the  south-west. 

Friday y  April  Ath.  After  passing  an  uncomfort- 
able night,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  sleep  on  the  con- 
fusedly stowed  cargo  of  indifferent  odour,  we  an-» 
chored  at  daylight  in  the  snug  little  Port  of  Buad^ 
in  company  with  many  other  small  craft,  sheltered 
from  the  prevalent  south-west  winds  and  waves; 
which  in  bad  weather  are  very  heavy,  as  they  have 
half  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  rear  them- 
selves in,  before  expending  their  fury  on  this  open 
and  unprotected  coast  of  Syria ;  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  but  little  known 
by  survey. 
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Ik  the  Turkish  empire^  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  are  to  be  found  the 
most  notable  results  of  the  destructive,  as  well  as 
of  the  creative,  powers  of  man;  inasmuch  as  it 
comprises  not  only  the  original  seats  of  civilisation, 
but  also  re^ons  the  most  favourable  from  their  na- 
tural productions,  for  the  development  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Consequentiy  in  ahnost  every  province 
of  it  are  to  be  found  monuments  of  the  wealth, 
power,  and  intelligence  of  its  former  occupants,  in 
contrast  with  tiie  poverty,  weakness,  and  ignorance 
of  tiieir  successors.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  Syria;  where  the  departed  greatness  of  its 
merchant  princes  should  claim  the  especial  homage 
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of  Englishmen,  since  they  attained  to  it  hj  the  sure 
march  of  industry  allied  with  intellect. 

Travellers  to  whom  the  renown  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  is  familiar,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  disproportion  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
attained ;  especially  in  the  want  of  good  harbours. 
This,  however,  only  stimulated  their  energies  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  artificial  means. 

The  maritime  power  of  Tyre  was  probably 
owing  to  the  simple  advantage  of  its  having  an  island 
little  more  than  half  a  nule  in  length  lying  near 
its  fertile  shores.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Tynans 
converted  this  into  a  harbour,  in  default  of  a  better ; 
most  likely  by  the  construction  of  moles  ^  stretching 
towards  the  mainland.  Similar  advantages  in  the 
shores  of  northern  Syria  encouraged  a  colony  of 
exiles  from  Sidon  to  imitate,  partially,  the  same 
idea  in  the  island  of  Aradus,  Arphad  of  Scripture, 
and  the  modem  Ruad,  which  is  still  smaller  than 
that  of  Tyre,  but  much  further  from  the  coast.  Yet 
it  soon  attained  to  a  condition  so  flourishing,  that  it 
became  the  parent  of  colonies,  and  shared,  with 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  honour  of  founding  Tripolis. 

^  Probablj  these  moles  suggested  and  facilitated  the  means 
of  approach  attributed  to  Alexander ;  especially  if,  as  most 
likely  was  the  case,  corresponding  piers  stretched /n^m  the 
mainland.     ^ 
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It  was  described  by  Strabo  as  being  very  popu- 
lous, and  with  very  lofty  houses.  ^  To  the  honour 
of  the  Aradians  they  owed  their  prosperity  to  their 
industry  and  exertions  in  legitimate  commerce. 
They  did  not  follow  the  example  of  their  piratical 
neighbours  of  loli  or  Pompeiopolis.  ^ 

Destruction  has  not  here  been  so  complete  as  at 
Tyre;  enough  remains^  at  all  events,  to  show  the 
boldness  of  conception  of  the  race,  and  to  shadow 
forth  the  grandeur  of  its  prototype  —  Tyre  I 

Considering  that  this  little  island  may  again 
become  a  place  of  shelter  in  the  increasing  require- 
ments for  the  reviving  trade  of  Syria,  or  at  least 
as  a  convenient  coal  depot  for  steamers,  I  proposed 
to  make  such  an  examination  of  the  island  as  my 
very  limited  time  and  means  would  allow.* 

Ruad  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Tortosa,  and  between 
the  ancient  city  of  Tripolis  and  Laodicea,  now  called 
by  names  very  little  differing  from  the  original 
orthography,  namely  Tripoli  and  Latakia.     It  is  in 

^  Habitationibus  plenum :  tanta  hominum  multitudine  ad 
hoc  usque  tempus,  ut  domus  inhabitent  multis  fastigiifl  aptas. 
—  Straho, 

'  Ac  cum  viderent  vicinos  Cilicos  piraticam  exercere,  nun- 
quam  cum  eis  societatem  instituti,  bujus  inverunt.  —  Strabo, 

'  See  the  plan  on  the  Map. 
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latitude  34°  48'  north,  and  longitude  35**  51'  east* 
The  extreme  length  is  about  800  yards,  lying 
north-west  and  south-east,  so  that  the  side  towards 
the  mainland  presents  tolerable  shelter  for  small 
vessels  from  the  prevalent  bad  weather  with  south- 
west winds. 

I  found  the  only  place  convenient  for  measuring 
a  base  for  my  little  operations,  was  on  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  pier,  running  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  middle  of  the  island*  From  this  I  took  angles 
with  the  sextant  and  prismatic  compass,  and  verified 
them  by  return  angles  wherever  I  could. 

The  north-east  side  of  the  island  is  converted  into 
two  little  ports  by  three  piers,  which  all,  more  or 
less,  have  vestiges  of  their  ancient  construction.  To 
the  eastward  the  ports  are  open ;  but  having  the 
mainland  at  a  distance  less  than  three  miles,  they  are 
sufficiently  protected,  especially  as  bad  weather  does 
not  come  from  that  quarter.  The  most  northern  of 
the  three  piers  is  quite  in  ruins.  That  to  the  south- 
ward still  answers  its  purpose ;  but  it  is  now  occupied 
by  a  mosque,  and  therefore  could  not  be  examined. 
The  middle  pier  is  almost  perfect*.    It  is  constructed 

'  According  to  the  excellent  hjdrographical  surrey  made  by 
Mr.  Hooper,  master  of  H,  M.  brig  "  Frolic,"  under  Commander 
Yansittart. 
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with  massive  blocks  of  sandstone  16  feet  long  by 
nearly  7  feet  in  depth  and  breadth^  placed  trans- 
versely ;  with  large  bollards  at  the  extremity,  nearly 
9  feet  in  diameter.  On  either  side  are  quays  of  con- 
crete, now  *'  a  wash."  The  length  of  the  pier  from 
the  present  water-line  is  224  feet;  but  I  could 
not  ascertain  the  whole  length  of  it. 

In  both  ports  are  also  traces  of  similar  quays  of 
concrete,  now  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  there  has  been  a  slight  sub- 
sidence of  the  island. 

From  the  base  of  the  northern  pier  is  a  fine  bed 
of  this  material,  stretching  across  the  island,  about 
160  yards  long,  by  125  wide ;  very  nearly  level,  the 
slight  inclination  being  towards  the  port,  where  its 
margin  formed  the  quay.  Pococke,  with  great 
reason,  supposes  that  this  was  used  for  drawing  up 
the  smaller  shipping  for  shelter. 

The  concrete  passing  round  by  the  west  is  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  increasing  on  the  south  side.  Its 
probable  purpose  here  was  to  enlarge,  artificially, 
the  dimensions  of  the  island;  which  having  in  its 
natural  state  been  surrounded  on  the  exposed  side 
by  numerous  rocks  and  islets,  the  smnmits  of  these 
were  levelled,  and  the  interstices,  filled  with  the 
fragments  and  squared  stones,  were  embedded  in 
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concrete  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself^  which  it  perfectly 
resembles. 

Aloug  the  three   outer  sides  of  the  island  are 

gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  walls ;  which  in  two 

places  have  still  five  or  six  courses  of  stones,  15 

to  18  feet  in  length,  lyii^g  transversely,  and  forming 

the  thickness  of  them.     On  the  west  side,  however, 

the   wall  for  about    10   feet  high  is   of  the   solid 

rock;   which  to  seaward,  at  this  part  only,  is  cut 

roughly  in  the  form  of  a  moat  and  glacis.     The 

intention  of  this  doubtless  was  to  break  the  fury  of 

the  waves  in  south-west  gales.      A  small  culvert 

leading  from  the  "  moat,"  through  the  wall  and  the 

concrete,  towards  the  port,  gave  rise  to  the  conjecture 

that  the  water  from  the  waves  rushing  at  the  glacis^ 

being  received  in  the  moat,  might  have  been  con-t 

ducted  by  this  culvert  to  the  port,  for  the  purpose 

of  cleansing  it.     Though  this  may  not  have  been 

the  application  in  the   case   in  question,   such  an 

effect  might  be  produced  in  stagnant  ports,  similarly 

situated  with  respect  to  the  open  sea,  by  receiving 

the  water  of  the  waves  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  a  basin 

or  reservoir  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  port  | 

and  then,  by  its  discharge  through  a  culvert  into  the 

port,  a  current  would  be  caused,  which  would  remove 

the  stagnant  water  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
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YoluQie  of  the  current.  I  was  strengthened  in  this 
idea  by  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  civil  engineer 
Mr.  Walker.* 

The  central^  or  natural  portion  of  the  island  — 
the  original  nucleus  as  it  were  —  is  covered  by  the 


1  As  the  barbour  of  Marseilles  is  pre-eminent  as  a  case  of 
a  stagnant  receptacle  for  filth,  I  proposed  it  to  the  engineer 
of  the  port;  who  listened  to  my  project  with  very  polite 
attention,  and  said  it  was  good ;  but  as  the  government  was 
about  to  adopt  one,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  efficacious^ 
of  course  mine  could  not  be  entertained.  As  I  had  no  in- 
terested motive  beyond  the  hope  of  being  able  to  improve  a 
beautiful  port,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  object  was  likely  to 
be  attained.  The  government  plan  is  to  carry  a  large  igout^ 
or  sewer,  round  the  harbour,  at  one-third  of  the  way  up  the 
slope  on  which  the  town  is  built,  surrounding  the  harbour  on 
three  sides  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  efiect  of  this  is  in* 
tended  to  be,  that  two-thirds  of  the  town  shall  be  drained  away 
from  the  port,  and  one- third  into  it  as  before;  it  having  been 
ascertained  (hat  such  an  amount  of  fiUh  ia  necessary  to  purify 
the  harbour  in  another  respect;  namely,  to  destroy  the  Teredo 
navaliSy  which  otherwise  would  bore  holes  into  the  bottom  of 
vessels  not  coppered.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  good 
people  of  Marseilles  have  a  better  pretext,  or  more  properly  a 
more  valid  reason,  for  cherishing  a  nuisance  than  had  the 
Madrilejos  when  the  minister  of  Spain  wished  to  cleanse 
Madrid  of  the  ordure  and  filth  heaped  up  in  the  streets ;  they 
petitioned  against  it,  on  the  plea  that  the  air  of  Madrid  was  so 
keen,  that  it  required  something  to  temper  it.  It  is  very  well 
known,  however,  that  the  zoophite  alluded  to  is  very  destruc* 
tive  to  ships.  In  an  old  chart  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  written  across  the  harbour 
at  Sheemess,  — ^  The  worm  biteth  in  this  port.* 
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modem  town,  which  is  wonderfully  increased  during 
the  last  century.  Pococke  in  1738  fonnd  "  very  few 
houses,  except  in  the  castles,  which  were  defended 
by  cannon  against  corsairs."  I  found  in  these  castles 
a  formidable  garrison  of  the  gentle  sex;  who  re- 
solutely opposed  my  desire  of  taking  a  **  roimd  of 
angles  "  from  the  central  tower.  They  frightened  me 
away  by  shouting  "  Harem,  Harem." 

Fifty  years  after  Pococke's  visit,  Volney  says, 
**  There  does  not  remain  a  single  wall  of  that  crowd 
of  houses  which,  according  to  Strabo,  were  built 
with  more  stories  than  those  of  Bome  itself."  *  An 
old  man  told  me  that  he  remembered  there  were 
but  very  few  houses  when  he  was  a  child ;  and  he 
had  heard,  that,  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
only  five.  Now,  he  asserted,  there  are  about  five 
hundred,  which  I  think  is  an  over-estimate.*  But 
it  is  evident  that  some  portion  of  the  energy  of  the 
ancient  Aradians  has  descended  to  the  present  in- 


1  u  Xyrus  tota  insula  est ;  ac  -ferh  eodem  modo  habitata  qtio 
Aradus.  Dicunt  in  ea  domus  altiores  fieri,  quam  Romse,  ideo 
etiam  parum  abfuit,  aliquando  quin  tota  iirbs  terrse  motibus 
deleretur.*'—  Strabo, 

^  Mr.  Neale  gives  4000  as  the  number  of  inhabitants.  —  Sight 
Years  in  Palestine,  Syria,  ^c,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 

Lieut.  Walpole  says  they  number  about  3000,  of  whom 
perhaps  100  may  be  Christians. 
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habitants ;  which  may  give  them  claim  to  be  respected 
as  their  posterity.  In  support  of  this  may  be 
adduced  the  manifest  propensity  of  the  boys  of  Suad^ 
which  is  entirely  nautical.  They  all  amuse  them- 
selves with  mimic  ship-building;  and  their  tiny 
vessels  are  very  neatly  cut  out^  rigged^  painted^  and 
pitched. 

These  early  propensities  have  their  full  develop- 
ment in  the  men^  who  are  all  sailors,  or  employed 
in  ship-building,  which  would  be  very  profitable,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  absurd  restrictions  of  the  Turkish 
government,  which  will  not  allow  them  to  build 
vessels  of  greater  length  than  about  thirty  feet ;  and 
though  five  of  larger  size,  which  I  saw  on  the  stocks, 
would  prove  that  permission  can  be  obtained,  or  the 
law  evaded,  it  is  most  likely  deprived  of  much  of  its 
advantage  by  having  been  long  delayed  and  dearly 
purchased.  There  were  also  twenty-eight  vessels,  all 
of  small  size,  lying  in  the  south  port;  which  is  more 
frequented  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
houses  there,  although  the  other  is  deeper.  As  there 
is  no  land  available  for  cultivation  on  the  island,  the 
inhabitants  must  depend  on  the  adjacent  continent 
for  supplies  of  provisions ;  which  also  was  the  case 
with  the  ancient  Aradians.  I  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  submarine  source  of  fresh  water,  so 
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circumstantially  described  by  Strabo*,  in  the  "strait, 
a  little  before  the  city,"  with  the  ingenious  method 
of  obtaining  it  pure  in  the  middle  of  salt  water  by 
means  of  pipes  inserted  in  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  water,  after  a  little  time,  came  up  pure. 
Nor  did  my  informants  speak  of  it;  but  I  was  told 
that  the  present  supply  is  from  cbtems  under  the 
houses,  aj9  was  partly  the  case  in  ancient  days, 
and  there  are.  several  excavations,  possibly  for  that 
object.     Mr.  Neale  saw  a  large  tank  or  cistern. 

A  small  islet  or  rock  lies  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south,  surrounded  by  rocky  ground.  There  is  a 
channel  between  it  and  the  larger  island ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  dangerous  in  bad  weather.  The  northern 
channel  is  safe.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
either ;  but  they  are  well  laid  down  in  Mr.  Hooper's 
chart.    The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Mohammedans^ 


'  Aquantur  partim  k  cistemis  et  lacubas,  partim  ex  oppo^ 
sita  continente*  In  bello  autem  k  freto  paulo  ant^  urbem 
aqaam  petunt;  abubundantem  aqua  id  habet  fontem;  in 
quern  clibanus  inversus  ^  scapha  aquaria  demittitur,  plumbeus 
ore  latOt  in  angustum  fundo  coacto ;  is  fundus  mediocre  fora« 
men  habet,  cui  fistula  ex  coris  (sive  utriculum  dicere  malumus) 
astricta  est,  qusB  aquam  h  fonte  per  clibanum  elisam  excipit. 
Primb  qusB  exhauritur  aqua,  salsa  est ;  expectantes  verb  puras 
et  dulcis  aqusB  cursum,  in  vasis  ad  id  paratis  excipiunt>  atque 
in  urbem  deferunt.  Olim  Aradii  per  sese  reges  habebant,  ac 
cum,  &c.  —  Strabo,  1094. 
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having  the  benefit  of  actual  self-government; 
for^  though  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  has  the  right  of 
nominating  the  governor,  he  generaUy  confirms  the 
election  of  the  islanders.  We  saw  no  women ;  but 
the  men  were  all  exceedingly  civil  and  obliging, 
answering  our  questions  cheerfully  and  with  frank- 
ness. They  expressed  hopes  that  the  result  of  our 
operations  would  prove  beneficial  to  their  little 
community,  by  procuring  some  relaxation  of  the 
imposts  which,  as  they  allege,  now  shackle  their 
indoBtiy. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ROAD  TO   BWZDU.H. 


A  Hole  in  a  Treatj.— Latakia  from  the  Sea.— The  Harbour. — 
The  AssRtri.  —  Rums  of  Laodicea.  —  A  Saint's  Tomb.  —  A 
■mall  CoDgregadoii.  —  The  Consul's  beautifiil  Wife.  —  Her 
CoBtnme. — Departure  from  Latakia.  —  Wild  but  beautiful 
Country.  —  Scenery  improves.  —  An  unearthed  Forest.  — 
Gibel  Okrah.  — View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes,  — Dr. 
Holt  Yatet'  Honse.  —  His  faithful  Servants,  —Mr.  Gsrker's 
Family.  —  Failure  of  a  good  Speculation. 

vrday,  5th  April.  We  euled  from  Kuad  in  our 
le  Bchooner  at  about  8  p.m.,  with  light  winda 
n  the  land.  We  had  made  an  agreement  with 
reis  to  land  us  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  Jiheli, 
txamine  some  interesting  ruins  said  to  be  there, 
:ch  must  have  been  connected  with  the  ancient 
Bperity  of  Ruad.  The  deceiver  made  no  objec- 
i  at  the  time ;  but  now  that  we  claimed  the  M- 
lent  he  started  all  sorts  of  excuses,  sununing  up 
h  a  flat  refusal.  He  even  ventured  to  doubt  mj 
ig  a  sEulor  for  ur^ng  him  to  land  at  a  place 
sre  there  was  no  safe  harbour.  To  which  I  re- 
ed, that  the  sea  was  quite  smooth,  the  wind  off 
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shore,  that  there  was  no  danger  at  this  season,  and 
that  there  is  a  small  port,  where  vessels  constantly 
resort.  He  evidently  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tear  a 
great  hole  in  the  treaty ;  but  offered,  as  altematives, 
if  we  did  not  choose  to  go  to  Latakia,  to  land  us  at 
Buad  again,  or  to  take  us  back  to  Tripoli.  I  dared 
him  to  do  either,  and  threatened  him  with  the  ven- 
gance  of  the  governor ;  whereat  he  laughed,  know- 
ing right  well,  that  said  governor  had  no  power  which 
he  cared  for.  The  reis  appeared  to  be  of  such  a 
versatile  temperament,  that  it  would  have  required 
but  little  provocation  to  have  raised  certain  dormant 
piratical  tendencies ;  which  perhaps  were  only  kept 
in  check  by  the  fact  of  our  being  numerically  of 
equal  strength  and  perhaps  better  armed.  After  all, 
the  ruins  might  not  be  worth  seeing ;  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Neale.  So,  reserving  to  myself 
the  opinion  that  he  was  a  rascal,  and  the  right  of 
grumbling  and  of  complaining  to  the  authorities,  if 
any,  I  went  to  my  bed  on  the  shingle  in  the  hold, 
and  slept  till  daylight ;  when  our  fine  little  vessel, 
somewhat  "Symondite"  in  her  build,  was  beating 
well  against  a  contrary  wind,  though  with  beautiful 
weather. 

The  town  of  Latakia,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  is 
very  pretty  when  approached  from  the  sea,  with  its 
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white  buildings  and  slender  minarets.  The  colour 
of  the  water  in  the  haj,  to  the  southward  of  it,  is  as 
white  as  our  home  sea  off  the  cliffs  of  Dover ;  owing 
to  the  attrition  of  soft  calcareous  rocks.  At  3  P.  Ma 
We  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Latakia ;  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very  commodious  and  safe  at  first  sights 
but  it  is  nearly  filled  with  sand  from  the  sea,  being  at 
present  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  north-west 
winds.  It  is  so  shallow,  that  very  few  ships  can  lie 
in  it,  and  those  only  of  small  burden.  It  is  one  of 
those  harbours,  however, — so  numerous  on  these 
coasts,  legacies  of  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
ancients, — which  could  be  cleared  out  so  easily,  and 
with  such  incalculable  advantages  for  the  maritime 
population  as  well  as  to  the  government  Both 
parties,  however,  are  slow  to  discover  and  to  put  in 
order  such  things. 

The  British  vice-consul,  Mr.  Elias,  met  us  at  the 
landing-place,  expedited  our  passage  through  the 
health  office  and  the  custom-house,  and  kindly  in- 
vited us  to  his  house  during  our  stay ;  which,  however, 
could  be  no  longer  than  sufficient  to  procure  horses 
for  the  inland  journey  to  Swedialu 

This  gentleman  is  a  Greek,  and  speaks  only  a 
little  Italian ;  but  his  brother  speaks  English  very 
welL    We  were  introduced  to  Madame  Elias,  a  very 
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beautiful  and  fascinating  Syrian  Greeks  who,  though 
•very  young,  is  in  her  second  noces,  as  her  husband 
also  is.  In  fact,  both  the  brothers  lost  their  wives 
by  cholera.  •  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  second  to 
supply  his  loss  so  well  as  the  vice-consul  has.  Th^ 
ill-natured  world,  however,  say  that  the  fair  Syrian 
was  much  to  blame  for  having  shown  indecent  haste 
in  taking  a  second,  without  having  waited  the  time 
prescribed  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband. 

We  found  here  Lieut,  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole, 
K.N.,  living  in  a  comfortable  house,  for  which  he 
pays  about  200  piastres  per  month.  Mr.  Bowen,  a 
Church  of  England  missionary,  was  with  him,  having 
recently  come  from  Aleppo.  They  were  surrounded 
by  Ansairi  chiefs,  with  whom  they  were  discussing 
points  of  religion.  Mr.  Walpole  appears  to  have  in- 
gratiated himself  with  these  extraordinary  people; 
who  think  he  is  one  of  their  sect,  as  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  some  secrets  of  their  religion,  which  he 
obtained  by  degrees  from  the  rival  parties  in  the 
nation,  having  associated  much  with  them. 

Judging  from  the  specimens  we  saw,  they  must  be 
a  very  fine  race.  They  guard  the  approach  to  their 
mountain  holds  and  to  their  mysterious  religion, 
with  almost  as  much  jealousy  as  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
scribes, in  his  fanciful  sketch  of  them  in  the  novel 
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of  TancredL  It  is  said  there  are  about  50^000  or 
60,000  men  of  this  race  among  the  mountains  of 
Latakiai  They  are  under  *little  more  than  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte ;  since  few  but  those  who  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  the  towns  or  near  the 
pliuns  pay  taxes,  and  they  only  when  forced.  The 
mountaineers  enjoy  a  real  independence,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  their  internal  government  or 
manners. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  the  cukiyation  of 
tobacco ;  which  is  highly  esteemed  all  over  the  East 
for  its  mild  and  fine  flavour.  This  is  siud  to  be  owing 
to  the  practice  of  hanging  it  in  the  roofs  of  the  cottages 
during  the  winter,  when  a  species  of  pine  called  azza 
is  used  for  fuel,  and  the  smoke  imparts  its  peculiar 
odour  to  the  ''  weed."  The  men  delight  to  sit  thus, 
smoking  and  being  smoked,  all  the  season  of  bad 
weather,  doing  nothing. 

They  treat  their  wives  badly ;  considering  women 
to  be  little  better  than  animals  for  working,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  allowed  to  practice  religion. 

The  city  of  Latakia  was  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  in  honour  of  his  mother  Laodice.  It  was 
formerly  of  great  extent ;  as  is  proved  by  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  antiquity  spread  over  an  expanse  far 
beyond  its  present  circuit.      The  principal  objects 
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now  remaining  are  two  porticos  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture, not  of  the  purest  style.  One  of  these  haa 
some  fine  columns  standing,  with  an  enriched  en- 
tablature. From  this  there  was  a  long  colonnade  of 
grey  granite  columns,  which  maj  be  traced  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  a  street  leading  from  it  in  a 
straight  line.  A  little  trouble  in  ezcavating  might 
ascertain  its  termination. 

The  other  portico  was  probably  a  triumphal  arch, 
something  like  the  Janus  Quadrlfons  of  Rome, 
with  four  arches,  two  large  and  two  smaU  ones, 
those  opposite  being  equal. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill  within  the  town  is  a 
recently-built  mosque,  dedicated  to  a  santon  of  this 
place,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  He  gained 
his  celebrity  chiefly  for  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  the 
persecution  of  Christians;  and  his  votaries  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  emulate  such  example ;  many  of 
them  watched  us  with  furious  looks.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  building,  after  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  submitting  to  the  fonnallty 
of  leaving  our  shoes  at  the  door.  Some  people  were 
praying  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint;  but  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  admiration  within.  From  the 
terrace  in  front  the  view  was  very  fine.  In  the  Greek 
church  of  St.  George  is  a  Bible  of  the  twelfth  century 
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which  was  saved  from  another,  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint,  at  a  considerable  distance  outside  the  present 
city,  which  was  burnt  when  the  Saracens  took 
Latakia. 

Sundat/y  6th.  We  formed  a  small  congregation 
of  three,  to  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen  read  the 
morning  service,  and  gave  us  a  very  good  and 
appropriate  sermon.  He  has  distributed  several 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Church  of  England 
Prayer-book  among  the  consul's  friends,  who  hold 
animated  discussions  upon  its  merits.  They  read 
it  eagerly ;  going  straight  through  it,  rubric  as  well 
as  prayers,  without  the  slightest  change  of  tone; 
and  it  was  generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  good  book. 
There  is  little  hope,  however,  that  these  ignorant 
Greek  bigots  will  adopt  its  pure  spirit  of  devo- 
tion instead  of  their  own  senseless  and  mechanical 
bowings,  crossings,  genuflexions,  kissing  of  pictures, 
relics,  &c.,  in  which  the  hea^t  and  mind  have  no 
part. 

Madame  Elias  was  very  beautifully  dressed  to- 
day, in  the  picturesque  Syrian  costiune,  which  is 
very  expensive.  Mr.  Elias  said  his  wife  had  on  her 
person  the  value  of  about  400/.,  principally  in  jewels, 
&c.  Her  jacket  with  hanging  sleeves  was  of  crim- 
son velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold;  under  this 
a  ffonna  of  amber-coloured,  striped  satin,  open  down 
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the  front  and  at  the  sides ;  so  that  the  full^  Turkish 
trowsers,  of  similar  material^  could  be  seen.  Around 
her  waist  (spoiling  her  figure)  was  a  handsome  shawl. 
On  her  head  a  red  cloth  cap,  or  fez  bound  with  an 
embroidered  handkerchief,  mingled  with  some  tresses 
of  her  beautiful  hair ;  the  rest  of  which  hung  down 
her  back  in  plaits,  terminated  by  gold  coins.  On 
the  fez  in  front  were  also  sprigs  of  diamonds  and 
strings  of  pearls,  hanging  from  the  crown  of  it  be- 
hind ;  other  strings  of  large  pearls  and  gold  chains 
adorned  her  neck,  reaching  to  the  waist.  She  had 
msLUj  rings  on  her  taper  fingers,  and  wore  brace- 
lets and  earrings.  ''  But  oh  I  her  beauty  was  far 
beyond.  **  She  was,  moreover,  a  gentle,  unaffected, 
creature,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  the 
easy  politeness  which  seems  to  be  taught  by  a  good 
heart.  Her  blushing,  graceful  timidity,  when  I 
handed  her  into  dinner,  —  a  ceremonious  attention 
which  was  evidently  new  to  her,  —  was  quite 
charming.  After  ^nner  we  retired  to  a  lai,ge 
saloon,  at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  furnished  with 
divans  on  three  sides.  I  sat  by  her  at  the  upper 
end;  but  converse  between  us  there  was  none, — for 
a  simple  reason.  Many  people  came  in  dunng  the 
evening,  and  all  were  provided  with  narguilehs,  or 
pipes,  which  they  filled  from  their  own  pouches. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Our  fiur  hostess  was  the  only  lady ;  she  smoked  a 
little,  and  handed  me  her  narguileh*  Sherbet, 
sweetmeats,  and  coffee  were  passed  round. 

Monday f  7th.  The  consul  very  kindly  employed 
his  own  cayass  to  procure  horses  for  ourselves*  and 
our  luggage.  We  only  required  five ;  but  as  they 
would  have  to  return,  an  extra  animal  was  taken 
to  carry  the  pack-saddles  of  the  rest,  in  the  hope 
of  their  being  able  to  bring  back  loads.  They  were 
accompanied  by  four  mukris;  light-hearted  and 
frisky  Greeks,  but  as  ignorant  as  savages.  Never- 
theless, they,  with  or  without  reason,  complained  of 
the  extortion  and  injustice  of  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and 
said  that,  if  the  English  would  give  them  any 
assistance,  they  would  soon  throw  it  off. 

Messrs.  Bowen,  Walpole,  Elias  and  Vitali  —  the 
last  the  French  vice-consul  —  did  us  the  kindness  to 
ride  some  part  of  the  road ;  as  far  as  a  new  gar- 
den, which  our  vice-consul  is  laying  out.  We  did 
'^kef  there  for  half  an  hour  on  the  margin  of 
an  empty  cistern,  well  peopled  by  croaking  frogs. 
When  completed  and  fill|ed  with  water,  this  wiU  be 
considered  a  little  paradise.  We  here  took  leave  of 
our  friends,  and  proceeded  on  the  journey  north- 
wards, through  a  part  of  the  Ansairi  mountains ; 
where  the  road  is  considered  perfectly  safe,  as  there 
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18  much  traffic  between  Latakia  and  Antioch,  and 
the  mountaineers  are  kept  in  check  At  first  a  great 
deal  of  cultivation  was  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
so  near  to  a  lai^e  town.  The  fields  are  divided  by 
hedge-rows.  The  Ansairi  women  at  work  do  not 
conceal  their  faces ;  but  nothing  was  gained  by  us  in 
their  exposure,  for  they  were  generally  coarse  and 
plain. 

The  luggage  was  very  soon  overtaken,  the  mukris 
having  gone  but  a  short  distance,  from  the  fear,  as 
they  alleged,  that  we  might  have  taken  a  wrong 
road.  Thus  the  gallop  which  was  anticipated,  from 
tiie  hour's  start  they  had,  was  lost,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  ride  at  their  slow  pace. 

We  soon  left  the  villages  and  cultivation,  and 
entered  on  a  wide  and  wild  plain  of  gradual  ascent, 
crossed  by  many  little  streams,  and  covered  by 
great  varieties  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  filling 
the  air  with  perfume.  The  gentle  ascent  terminated 
in  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  we  crossed  at  five  o'clock, 
and  descended  to  tiie  lovely  Wady  Kandil,  watered 
by  a  littie  river  that,  flowing  from  tiie  east,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  about  five  miles  to  the  westward ; 
the  blue  horizon  is  seen  from  the  ridge.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  of  varied  outline,  and  covered 
with  vegetation.     In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
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forded  the  little  stream  which  flows  through  a  most 
luxuriant  pasture,  where  a  great  number  of  horsed 
belonging  to  the  governor  of  Latakia  were  picketed ; 
the  green  tents  of  their  keepers  dotting  the  plain. 
Our  head  mukri  wanted  us  to  encamp  here,  as  the 
pasturage  is  conmion  property ;  but,  remembering 
the  injunctions  of  all  experienced  travellers,  which 
would  be  indorsed  by  common  sense,  I  resolved  not 
to  sleep  on  low  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  a  river, 
and  we  pushed  on  to  the  "  toe  of  the  hill,"  where 
the  tent  was  pitched  at  5*45  p.m. 

Tuesday y  ^tlu  The  morning  was  cold,  and  the  tent 
was  drenched  with  dew.  At  6*35  we  commenced 
the  ascent  of  a  beautiful  valley,  meeting  at  right 
angles  that  of  Kandil,  which  we  had  admired 
yesterday  evening  in  descending  the  opposite  side. 
Kot  a  house  or  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen,  although 
some  curling  smoke  betrayed  the  position  of 
cottages,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  com  growing 
in  the  plain  and  on  the  slopes.  The  valley  became 
more  beautiful  and  wild  as  we  proceeded.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  shrubs  of  great  variety,  and  some 
trees,  principally  young  oaks,  with  their  tender 
spring  foliage.  The  picturesque  outline  of  the 
mountains  varied  with  every  step  we  took ;  and  the 
boldly  marked  stratification  of  the  calcareous  lime- 
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stone  completed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  yet  inex-* 
faaustible  nature  revealed  charms  in  other  forms 
as  we  advanced.  At  7*45,  the  valley  contracting, 
became  wild,  without  cultivation ;  yet  not  losing  any 
beauty.  Nature  was  all  in  all ;  a  ridge  of  sandstone 
replaced  the  limestone,  and  had  on  it  a  goodly  sprink- 
ling of  fir  trees  like  those  in  the  Island  of  Bhodes ; 
that  is,  they  were  very  knotty  and  full  of  turpen* 
tine.  They  would  be  fine  timber  if  allowed  to 
attain  any  size.  Further  on,  the  valley,  though 
wilder  and  more  contracted,  had  again  some  spots  of 
rich  land,  which  invited  the  industry  of  the  moun- 
taineers; many  of  whom  we  saw  busy  with  their 
rude  ploughs,  making  the  hills  echo  with  very  un- 
musical voices.  Large  flocks  of  goats  were  cropping 
the  herbage. 

We  stopped  at  ten  o'clock  to  breakfast  under 
the  shade  of  a  noble  myrtle,  at  a  fountain  of  good 
water ;  with  a  verdant  carpet  to  recline  on,  and  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  mountain  and  valleys  we  had 
crossed,  backed  by  the  distant  sea,  we  had  great 
temptation  to  linger.  Our  road,  afterwards  de- 
scending, became  more  rugged,  winding  among 
the  wooded  spurs  and  ravines  of  Mount  Casius, 
interspersed  with  little  plains  and  pasturage.  The 
soil  sandy,  and  washed  by  the  torrents  in  number- 
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less  intersecting  gullies  and  ridges;  eyerj  tree  , 
grasjnng  and  holding  up  with  its  roots  the  crumb- 
ling soil^  its  life-springs,  as  if  aware  of  impending 
danger.  They  stand  in  many  places  with  their 
roots  bared  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  by  the  floods 
We  continued  descending  in  this  unearthed  forest 
until  half-past  four  o'clock,  following,  as  we  thought^ 
our  luggage.  Till  then  we  had  not  met  with  a 
souL  Jusif  had  never  been  in  this  part,  and  we 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  from  a  man  whom  we 
fortunately  met,  that  the  mukri  had  taken  another 
road ;  which  Jus^f,  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  asserted 
was  wrong.  We  had  therefore  to  turn  back,  and, 
by  cross  and  difficult  paths,  arrived  at  5*45  at  the 
large  village  of  Kessah,  situated  high  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Casius,  and  surrounded  by  cultivation. 
We  had  lost  more  than  the  mere  distance  by  de- 
scending the  rugged  gully  valley;  as  we  had  to 
mount  this  ridge,  whereas  we  might  have  reached 
it  on  the  same  level. 

Our  muleteers  had  pitched  the  tent  on  the  only 
suitable  spot  in  tiie  village.  They  were  quite 
knocked  up,  though  so  fnsky  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day ;  but,  poor  fellows,  they  have  nothing  to  eat 
but  bread  and  onions,  as  it  is  the  period  of  one  of 
the  numerous  Greek  fasts,  which  are  more  rigidly 
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observed  than  among  the  Romanists  who  can  always 
obtain  a  dispensation  when  travelling. 

The  aneroid  gave  this  elevation  2419  feet. 

fFednesday,  9th  April  We  struck  the  tent^  and 
proceeded  at  6*30  A.M.  passing  over  many  shoulden 
and  ravines  of  Mount  Casius>  Gibel  Okrah^  or  the 
Bald  Mountain;  all  about  the  same  height  as  our 
camp  of  last  night  at  Kessah. 

In  a  fine  valley^  with  a  great  deal  of  cultivation, 
we  passed  the  large  village  of  Bazgat.  The  inha- 
bitants appear  to  be  wealthy,  and  have  an  air  of 
comfort  about  themselves,  though  their  houses  are 
utterly  devoid  of  it.  They  have  an  aristocracy, 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  head-dress.  I 
saw  one  lady  of,  as  I  concluded,  the  privileged  class, 
seated  at  a  fountain,  near  a  group  of  gamilous 
washerwomen,  whose  operations  she  appeared  to 
be  superintending. 

Her  dress  consisted  of  a  handsome  orange- 
coloured  tunic,  with  full  Turkish  i  trowsers,  and 
long,  bright  yellow,  morocco  boots.  Her  head-gear 
was  a  turban  and  fez;  in  which,  on  each  temple, 
was  stuck  a  long  black  feather,  having  a  yellow  bead 
on  the  end,  to  make  it  droop  behind. 

A  pretty  shepherd  boy  sat  by  the  waynde,  with 

some  claim  to  the  true  Arcadian  type,  in  his  per- 

o  4 
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sonal  grace,  bis  pipe,  on  wUch  he  played  a  simple, 
plaintive  air,  and  the  flowers  with  which  he  had 
adorned  his  innocent-looking  head.  He  certainly 
was  the  first  of  his  class  whom,  in  a  romantic  mood, 
•ne  might  have  enyied. 

At  OTir  breakfast  halt,  having  turned  the  flank 
of  Gibel  Okrah,  we  had  a  very  fine  view  of  this 
noble  mountain.  After  which  we  crossed  several 
ravines  and  ridges ;  from  the  last  of  these  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  valley  of  the  Oronies  in 
great  beauty,  with  the  river  at  our  feet  meandering 
and  winding  exceedingly,  and  not  running  straight 
to  the  sea,  as  some  traveller  has  described  it  On 
the  other  side  of  this  fine  valley  rose  the  noble 
range  of  Amanus  and  Rhossus ;  the  secondary  hills 
covered  with  mulberry  trees,  with  com  growing 
between  them. 

Dr.  Holt  Yates'  new  house,  to  which  our  steps 
were  directed,  stood  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
middle  distance. 

The  descent  of  the  ridge  was  very  steep  to  the 
river ;  and  in  the  plain  at  its  base  there  were  many 
gardens  to  pass  through ;  made  difficult  for  horsemen 
by  the  necessity  of  dipping  one's  head  under  the 
branches  to  avoid  a  cuJbut  At  length  we  reached  the 
ferry,  where  a  very  small  boat  could  only  take  two 
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horses  at  a  trip ;  but  being  in  advance  of  our  luggage ^ 
we  had  little  delay  in  passing  over.  The  river  was 
very  rapid ;  in  some  parts  it  has  three  fathoms  in 
depth ;  even  close  to  the  shore  we  found  ten  feet. 

At  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Dr.  Yates'  house ; 
where  we  found  Mr.  Janfredy,  whom  I  had  for- 
merly seen  on  board  the  "  Grand  Turk "  steamer^ 
as  clerk^  or  ship's  steward.  Ill  health  had  obliged 
him  to  leave  that  employment^  but  rest  and  good 
air  have  restored  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
cordiality  with  which  he  offered  every  assistance  in 
his  power ;  which^  however^  was  not  much,  as  his 
stay  here  was  only  temporary,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  property, 
but  who  is  recently  dead. 

It  was  quite  pleasing  to  see  the  kind  manner  in 
which  the  servants  of  Dr.  Yates  welcomed  us,  as 
the  friends  of  their  master  and  mistress,  as  well 
as  the  affectionate  inquiries  they  made  after  them ; 
which  I  was  obliged  to  disappoint,  as  I  had  not 
seen  the  doctor  and  his  amiable  lady  since  we  first 
met  at  Malta,  when  he  kindly  told  me  to  make 
use  of  his  house  at  Swediab ;  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  the 
East,  and  some  valuable  suggestions  and  subjects 
of  inquiry ;  among  which  was  the  examination  of 
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the  ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia  in  Pieria,  which  is  in 
this  neighbourhood* 

After  haying  rested  ourselves,  we  went  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  fiunily  of  the  kte  Mr.  Barker^ 
who  was  for  many  years  consul-general  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  recently  consul  at  Aleppo.  He  died  a  few 
months  ago.  We  were  received  by  his  widow,  a 
fine  Aleppine  lady  in  the  Syrian  costume,  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  a  beautiful  Greek,  who  was  one  of 
the  unfortunates  whose  parents  lost  their  lives  in 
the  dreadful  massacre  on  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Island  of  Scio.  This  young  lady,  then  a  child, 
was  sold  into  slavery  with  very  many  others ;  but 
was  fortunately  ransomed  through  the  benevolence 
of  Mr.  Barker,  who  brought  her  up  with  his  own 
fiunily,  and  gave  her  a  good  education,  which  her 
great  abilities  enabled  her  to  profit  by.  The  natural 
result  was,  that  one  of  Mr.  Barker's  sons  fell  in  love 
with,  and  married,  his  charming  pupiL  She  has  two 
very  pretty  little  girls,  whom  it  was  quite  refresh- 
ing to  behold,  after  a  long  absence  from  England, 
they  seemed  so  completely  English  children. 

"  Her  husband  is  to  Aleppo  gone," — 

Consul  of  Swediah,  —  so  we  did  not  make  his  ac* 
quaintance.     He  went  to  claim  some  men  who  are 
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under  Us  oonsalar  protection,  and  have  been  taken 
for  the  Nizam,  or  conscription. 

The  late  Mr.  Barker  had  devoted  a  deal  of  time 
and  expense  to  horticultural  pursuits.  His  great 
object  was  to  prepare  choice  eastern  fruit-trees  for 
the  English  climate,  bj  giving  them  a  "  temporary 
residence  ^  at  Swediah,  where  he  acclimatised  them*. 
In  particular  he  introduced  the  sweet-kernel  peach, 
which  now  I  believe  thrives  very  well  in  England. 
At  Swediah  it  flourishes  with  the  guava,  the  liquat 
of  China,  and  many  others.  In  his  garden  there  is 
truly  an  embaras  des  richesses,  firom  the  excessive 
fertility  of  the  soiL  The  common  China  rose,  which 
he  introduced,  has  become  a  rank  weed,  and  has 
completely  overpowered  the  sweet-scented  native, 
from  which  the  attar  of  roses  is  made.  It  is  now  so 
rampant,  as  to  have  brought  upon  itself  a  sentence 
of  banishment.  While  it  remains  in  the  garden  no 
decent  and  modest  plants  can  shoot  in  safety.  It 
will,  however,  be  diflScult  to  extirpate  the  foreigner. 

I  returned  from  the  visit  excessively  fatigued; 
for,  having  ridden  already  eight  hours,  it  was  too 
great  a  tax  on  my  legs  to  make  ihem  carry  me. 
I  was  quite  finished. 

The  next  morning,   after  a  very  long  rest  in 
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a  bedroom,  and  a  comfortable  breakfast  in  Dn 
Yates'  noble  dining-room,  we  set  out,  accompanied 
bj  M.  Janfredy  and  the  vice-consul's  dragoman ;  a 
Syrian  gentleman,  who  performs  the  office  gratis  for 
the  sake  of  the  consular  protection,  so  highly  prized 
and  sought  for,  and  in  some  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
so  much  abused. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  a  silk  factory,  built  on 
speculation  by  some  English  gentlemen,  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  the  excellent,  but  badly  got- 
up  silk,  ^f  the  country,  which  could,  with  encou- 
ragement, be  produced  to  a  very  great  amount. 
First-rate  machinery  was  sent  from  England,  with 
an  experienced  man  to  superintend.  It  commenced 
operations  and  promised  well,  since  the  first  year's 
profit  was  about  forty  per  cent. ;  when  some  unfor- 
tunate* disputes  among  the  proprietors  caused  the 
works  to  be  suspended;  and  they  have  not  since 
been  resumed,  until  very  lately,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  it  would  become  a  very  profitable  under- 
taking, as  there  is  no  otiier  in  the  country.  All  the 
silk  produced  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  would  be 
brought  to  it ;  while  the  encouragement  given  by 
better  prices  for  the  improved  article,  and  the  large 
amount  of  industry  which  would  be  set  free  from 
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this  part  of  the  operation,  would  stimulate  greater 
enterprise  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  well- 
disposed  population ;  which  would  greatly  redound 
to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors  and 
promotera 
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the  Sultan. 

best  oad  most  obvious  natural  highway  between 
)e  and  the  interior  of  Asia — that  is,  where  there 
e  least  obstructions — is  through  the  lower  valley 
Orontes  and  by  Aleppo ;  the  basin  of  which  ie 
ited  from  that  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  — 
aet  pluns  of  Mesopotamia  —  by  hills  of  very 
ate  elevation,  such  as  would  be  ea^y  sur- 
ted  even  by  a  railroad.' 

9  the  section  on  the  Map.  The  bed  of  lbs  Kt^ 
ites  at  Bir  has  been  ascertiuned  to  be  628  feet  abore 
el  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  fl-om  which  it  is  distant 
tes  hj  our  wagon  road,  or  139  miles  in  a  direct  line  to 
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This  fine  valley  opens  out  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  Bay  of  Antioch^  where  the  Biver  Orontes  dis- 
charges its  waters. 

The  bay  extends  from  the  Has  el  Elhanzir,  which 
is  the  extreme  point  of  the  Amanus  branch  of  the 
Taurus  range  of  mountains^  to  Cape  Posideum,  a 
spur  of  Mount  Casius^  which  mountfun  rises  pic- 
turesquely from  the  bay  to  a  height  of  6000  feet. 

This  bay  is  very  dangerous  for  shipping ;  being  ex- 
posed to  the  worst  winds,  those  from  the  south-west, 
and  has  no  shelter  except  under  Cape  Posideiun ; 
which,  as  an  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  fertile 
regions  to  which  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  gives 
access,  is  useless,  from  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  ancient 
civilisation  developed  and  utilised  the  super-abund- 
ant productions  of  those  regions,  so  highly  favoured 
by  nature,  an  outlet  became  absolutely  necessary,  to 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  such  superfluities  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

The  River  Orontes  was  not  available,  on  two 

the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ;  whilst  the  Persian  Gulf  is  distant 
1 1 17  miles.  Thus  giving  the  trifling  fall  of  rather  more,  on  an 
average,  of  six  inches  per  mile  from  Bir  to  the  Persian  Gulf; 
supposing  the  latter  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.^ —  Chemey^  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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accounte ;  firsts  the  rapidity  and  turbulence  of  its 
current,  for  which  the  Arabs  gave  it  the  title  Aasi,  or 
^'MadRiyer;''  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  bar  which 
it  forms  across  its  mouth,  obstructing  the  entrance 
to  all  but  very  smaU  vessels,  and  rendering  it 
impossible,  even  to  those,  in  bad  weather.  So  that 
it  could  never  be  used  for  shelter,  even  if  the  water 
had  been  deep.  This  might  in  some  degree,  but 
only  for  a  time,  have  been  obviated,  by  carrying  the 
embouchurey  by  means  of  two  piers,  far  into  the  sea, 
to  deep  water.  But  the  vast  amount  of  silt,  which 
such  a  river  must  necessarily  bring  down,  would 
soon  have  made  a  fresh  bar  at  the  extremity  of  the 
piers,  as  there  is  so  little  tide  or  current  to  disperse 
it.  It  is  doubts  whether  the  river  could  be  made 
available  for  navigation  by  steamboats,  if  even  there 
were  no  obstructions,  in  rocks  and  weirs,  since  the 
fall  appears  to  be  so  great,  that  steamers  would  hardly 
be  able  to  surmount  the  inclined  plane. 

Since  Nature  has  here  denied  her  ministration  to 
the  exigencies  of  man,  he  was  reduced  to  seek  to 
provide  a  substitute  by  art,  and  triumphed  over 
all  difficulties  by  constructing  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious  harbour  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay.  If 
any  large  town  had  existed  here  before  that  time, 
the  fame  of  it  was  appropriated,  according  to  the 
fashion  among  conquerors,  by   Seleucus  Nicator; 
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who  eetablished  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucid»  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  all  events, 
he  enlarged  and  beautified  both  port  and  city,  and 
to  him  most  likely  are  to  be  attributed  the  great 
works  of  art  which  mark  the  locality.  Unfortun- 
ately, some  few  inscriptions  which  are  found  afford 
no  light  to  the  subject ;  being  in  a  state  of  unde- 
cipherable decay,  if  even,  they  are  not  all  of  later 
date.  It  was  called  Seleucia  in  Pieria  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name,  especially 
Seleucia  on  the  River  Tigris,  which  has  also  been 
celebrated.  But  according  to  Appianus  this  Ma- 
cedonian general  and  prince  gave  his  name  to  nine 
cities.  In  founding  the  Tetrapolis,  he  dedicated  the 
cities  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  himu  Thus  he 
named  Antioch  after  his  father,  Laodicea  after  his 
mother,  Apamia  after  his  wife,  and  Seleucia  after 
himself. 

The  valley  of  the  Orontes  was  colonised  by 
Triptolemus,  who  was  sent  in  search  of  lo.  Games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  hero  by  the  people 
of  Antioch  on  Mount  Casius.  Seleucus  Nicator 
collected  his  descendants  in  his  new  city;  which 
was  built  on  a  height,  now  called  Kepse.  There 
was  a  fortified  suburb.^ 

^  Strabo,  lib.  xyL  Fr.  trans. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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On  approaching  the  port  of  Seleuda  in  Pieria  we 
were  astonished  at  the  stupendous  proofs  of  the 
energies  displayed  by  the  ancient  possessors  of  this 
fine  country ;  energies  which  overcame  all  obstacles^ 
and  supplied  by  artificial  means  a  secure  harbour^ 
with  appliances^  and  under  difficulties^  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  best  engineers  of  the  present 
day. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  that  this  port  is  capable 
of  being  restored  to  its  original  purpose,  I  proposed 
to  make  a  little  surrey  of  it.  I  began  by  mea- 
suring a  base  along  the  fine  beach;  firom  which 
angles  taken  to  the  various  points  enabled  me  to 
lay  down  the  accompanying  Plan.^ 

This  noble  work  consisted  of  two  ports;  with  a 
connecting  channel,  and  a  fine  culvert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  the  one,  and  sluicing  and  cleaning 
the  other.  The  outer  port  was  formed,  on  the  open 
coast,  by  two  masrive  moles  projecting  to  seaward, 
about  240  paces  apart ;  that  to  the  north  can  only 
be  traced  in  ruins  above  the  sand,  which  has  fiUed  the 
port.  The  southern  mole  has  the  inner  part  nearly 
perfect,  formed  of  laige  blocks  of  stone  placed  trans- 
versely ;  and  it  must  have  been  very  wide,  as  some  of 

*  See  the  Map. 
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the  stones  measure  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and 
one  which  was  broken  was  twenty-nine  feet  four 
inches.  This  mole  ran  west  from  the  shore  eighty 
paces,  and  then  turned  to  the  north-west.  The  latter 
portion  is  completely  ruined,  and  is  only  traceable 
for  a  short  distance  imder  water.  It  was,  we  may 
suppose,  from  this  pier  that  St.  Paul  embarked  for 
Cyprus  (Acts,  xiii.  4. ).  The  area  of  this  harbour  was 
probably  about  four  acres ;  and  it  was  therefore  small, 
though  perhaps  it  answered  sufficiently  the  purpose 
of  receiving  ships,  preparatory  to  their  entering  the 
inner  port  or  basin,  where  the  operations  of  refitting, 
loading,  and  unloading  would  have  been  carried  on. 
It  would  also  have  afforded  shelter  in  bad  weather. 
It  is  now  completely  dry  firom  the  bend  of  the  pier 
inwards ;  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  sea  being  about  fifteen  feet,  exclusive  of 
the  original  depth  in  the  harbour. 

The  inner  port  is  more  properly  a  basin,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  excavated.  It  is  retort^ 
shaped,  and  communicated  with  the  outer  port  by  the 
neck  part,  —  the  Boghaz,  —  which  was  a  canal  about 
1000  feet  in  length ;  either  open  to  the  sea  at  the 
outer  port)  or  being  at  a  higher  level,  it  was  entered 
by  a  lock ;  for,  the  Euripus  of  the  ancient  canal  of 
Suez,  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  seems  to  prove,  that  the 

P  2 
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use  of  Huch  a  contrivance  was  known  in  ihose  early 
days.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Boghaz  is  a  rock  with 
a  large  chamber  ezcayated  in  it.  A  short  distance 
within  the  channel  is  a  square  recess  cut  in  the 
rocky  hill ;  but  I  could  not  ima^e  the  purpose  of 
it. 

The  bann  is  about  2000  feet  long,  by  1250  in  its 
extreme  breadth,  covering  an  area  of  about  47 
acres.  That  is,  as  large  as  the  export  and  import 
basins  of  our  East  and  West  India  Docks  put  to- 
gether. The  west  side  was  formed  by  a  wall  of 
large  blocks  of  stone ;  and  is  perfect  in  the  whole 
length,  below,  with  the  exception  of  one  part,  where 
it  has  been  broken  through,  in  an  abortive  attempt 
to  drain  the  basin. 

In  one  place  this  fine  structure  is  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  within. 
The  Bouth  side  is  principally  formed  by  cutting  into 
the  ^'  toe  ^  of  a  little  hill,  which  on  the  south-east,  has 
been  levelled  to  the  extent  of  about  500  feet  from  the 
basin ;  and  the  earth  here,  is  principally  supported  by 
a  strong  wall,  still  performing  its  office.  The  space 
thus  obtained  was  possibly  the  arsenal.  It  has 
several  ruined  buildings ;  and  one  was  a  vault,  wluch 
reminded  me  of  those  for  the  galleys  at  Malta. 
From  this  part  the  curve  of  the  basin,  on  the  east  and 
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north,  can  be  distinctly  traced,  bounded  by  a  low  wall ; 
but  whether  ancient  or  modem  I  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  see.  I  think  it  is  ancient.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  above  it,  is  very  much  encumbered 
with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  rubbish  brought 
down  by  torrents.  Around  the  margin,  except  on 
the  west,  the  basin  is  dry ;  but  in  the  middle,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part,  it  is  now  covered  with 
water  varying  in  depth ;  being  in  some  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  peasants,  twelve  feet, 
though  others  said  only  five  or  six.  Of  course  this 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  seasons.  Long  grass 
or  rushes  grow  in  it ;  and  though  clear,  it  was  so 
dark  in  colour,  that  I  could  not  see  the  bottom ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  of  there  being  a  considerable  depth, 
especially  near  the  west  wall.  A  small  stream  enters 
on  the  east,  and  has  its  exit  by  the  gap  in  the  wall 
on  the  west  side ;  so  that  the  water  is  not  stagnant, 
but  flows  gently  towards  the  shore,  where  it  loses 
itself  in  the  sand,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  belonging  to  this 
grand  work  is  the  long  ctdvert,  an  excavation  in  the 
hills  overlooking  the  ports,  of  which  it  was  an  indis- 
pensable accessory.  To  examine  this  we  descended 
into  it,  about  the  middle,  by  a  staircase  d,  cut 

in  the  rock  at  the  side,  near  a  little  foot-bridge  e, 
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which  also  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  rock.  Explor- 
ing our  way  upwards,  we  came,  at  the  upper  end, 
to  an  open  valley  or  baain ;  across  which  are  the  re- 
nuuns  of  a  massive  ancient  wall,  or  dam ;  wlu<^  cod- 
fined,  and  directed  a  mountain  torrent,  towards  the 
excavation  we  had  just  emerged  from.    This  wall  is  in 


The  ram  snd  B 


good  preservation,  except  in  the  middle ;  where  it  is 
probable  there  were  originally  sluice  gates  for  the 
passage  of  the  water  requisite  for  feeding  the  baun. 
Of  course  the  dilapidation  is  attributed  to  the  Turks ; 
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but  neglect  of  the  gates^  and  the  large  boulders 
brought  down  by  torrents,  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  it.  Water  passed  this  way  until 
within  three  or  four  years^  when  some  convulsion 
caused  it  to  take  another  direction.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  employed  *'  a  cunning  man  ** 
to  search  for  it ;  but  he  only  found  sufficient  for  the 
cattle  in  the  mountains ;  and  a  small  stream,  issuing 
from  the  base  of  the  difk,  is  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  their  scanty  irrigation* 

Betracing  our  steps,  for  the  more  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  culvert,  we  found,  that  at  50  paces  from 
the  west  end  of  the  dam,  this  great  work  commences 
with  a  tunnel  remarkably  well  cut  in  the  rocky  hill, 
142  paces  in  length,  21  feet  high,  and  as  many 
broad.  In  the  middle  is  a  channel  about  three  or 
four  feet  in  depth  and  breadth;  at  the  left  side  a 
conduit  is  carried  nearly  horizontally  as  far  as  the 
staircase  by  which  we  first  entered ;  where  it  meets 
the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  was  doubtless  continued 
thence  into  some  part  of  the  town.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  tunnel  there  is  a  fine  '^  cutting  '*  of 
88  paces  in  length,  6,  open  to  the  surface  of  the  hill ; 
the  vertical  section  of  which,  at  the  upper  end, 
is  about  150  feet,  declining  to  75  at  the  lower 
end,   where    the   second   tunnel    commences.     On 
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the  left  side  of  this  "  cutting  "  are  the  remains  of  a 
etmrcase  d,  in  the  rock ;  the  lower  part  is  broken. 
The  second  tunnel  ia  precisely  the  same  as  tlie  first, 
but  only  45  paces  in  length;  after  this  the  o] 
cutting  is  continued  to  the  termination  of  the  < 
vert ;  the  vertical  section  at  tlie  upper  part  be 
about    50  feet,  and  it  declines   gradually,  vary 
with  the  undulations  of  tlie  hill.     The  two  turn 
only,  have  the  channels  in  the  middle.   At  the  < 
tance  of  406  paces  from  the  great  dam  ia  the  fc 
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bridge  e,  before  mentioned,  an  arcb  spuming  the 
catting,  which  is  here  only  about  20  feet  deep.  It 
ie  much  worn  in  the  middle  by  the  many  feet  which 
have  crossed  it  during  more  than  2000  years.  At 
438  paces  a  small  lateral  valley  crosses  the  culvert, 
which  would  in  consequence  require  a  wall  or  dam 
on  the  left  hand,  to  preserve  the  course  of  the  water ; 
but  it  escaped  my  notice.  At  636  paces  is  the  first 
inscription  in  Greek,  cut  in  the  rock ;  but  so  defaced 
by  time,  that  very  little  of  it  could  be  deciphered. 
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Near  this  is  a  Latin  inscription,  still  more  ille- 
gible. At  about  750  paces  the  hill  had  declined 
80  much,  that,  for  about  40  paces,  the  left  side  was 
formed  hj  a  wall  of  large  stones ;  this  was  broken 
through  some  years  ago  by  the  Turks,  in  the  hope 
that  the  torrent  would  clear  the  port :  but  being  ill- 
managed,  it  did  great  miechief,  by  bringing  down 
large  stones  and  silt,  which  not  only  completed  the 
filling  up  of  the  Boghaz  or  canal,  but  destroyed  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  garden  ground.  At  925 
paces  is  the  third  inscription,  also  much  defaced ;  and 
high  up  in  the  rock,  two  others  in  sunk  tablets^ 
near  an  arch  left  in  the  cutting,  are  quite  illegible. 
This  great  work  opens  out  and  terminates  about 
1200  paces  firom  the  great  dam  near  the  north  pier 
of  the  outer  port ;  for  the  sluicing  and  cleansing  of 
which,  and  for  feeding  the  basin,  by  tibe  gates  in  the 
dam,  it  was  no  doubt  intended :  both  of  these  purposes 
it  might  be  again  made  to  serve.  Its  magnitude  has 
astonished  travellers,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  was  requisite;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  in  mountainous  countries,  and  in  such 
a  climate,  during  the  rainy  season,  a  passing  cloud 
would  pour  down  torrent«,  bringing  with  them  de- 
tritus from  the  mountains,  that  would  soon  choke 
the  tunnels,  if  space  were  not  left  to  facilitate  its 
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removal ;  for  thb  purpose  the  ledges  on  either  side 
of  the  channel  were  provided,  where  men  coidd 
stand  to  work.  In  the  open  cuttings  these  are  not 
necessary,  as  there  is  sufficient  space  above.  It  is 
true  that,  though  neglected  for  so  many  ages,  the 
culvert  is  nearly  firee  from  such  obstructions;  but 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  partial  destruction 
of  the  dam,  which  in  this  instance  has  afforded  a 
"safety-valve." 

The  course  of  the  culvert  is  more  winding  than  I 
have  laid  it  down  on  the  Flan.  The  fall  is  perhaps 
about  one  in  fifty  as  far  as  the  little  foot-bridge; 
but  much  greater  below  that,  and  in  several  places 
it  is  very  abrupt. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  appearance  of  the 
several  portions  of  this  vast  work, — that  is  to  say, 
the  great  west  wall  of  the  basin,  with  the  sand  of  the 
sea  heaped  up  agiunst  it,  the  condition  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  south  mole  of  the  outer  port,  the 
massive  stones  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  least  disturbed,  — I  cannot  think  that  the 
coast  has  been  here  raised,  by  subterranean  move- 
ment. The  sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  margin  of  the  shore  to 
encroach  on  the  sea ;  while  that  carried  inland,  by 
the  prevalent  wind,  would  help  to  fill  up  the  basin ; 
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and  this  is  manifest,  from  the  bank  that  is  thrown 
up  against  the  west  walL  These  therefore  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  basin  was  ori- 
ginally above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  hill  through  which  this  culvert  is  cut  is  a 
spur  from  a  higher  range,  dividing  in  the  valley  at 
the  great  dam.     On  the  right  it  declines  towards 
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Section  of  the  Hill,  with  tho  Culvert  and  Tunnels, 


the  east  side  of  the  basin.  A  recess  in  it,  which 
may  have  been  originally  a  quarry,  but  is  now  a 
fertile  garden,  contains  sepulchres  on  a  grand  scale ; 
they  are  called  by  the  natives  Tumeshah,  —  the 
**  Cave  of  the  Despot ;  ^  which  name,  handed  down 
possibly  by  tradition,  may  mark  it  as  the  tomb  of  the 
Seleucidae.  Three  ornamented  arches,  one  of  which 
is  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  the  others 
partly  so,  gave  access  to  a  vestibule  25  feet  in 
length  and  7  feet  8  inches  in  breadth.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  in  three  compartments.  By  the  middle  you 
enter  the  principal  chamber,  with  a  flat  roof  and 
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GROUND    PLAN 


8)dee ;  the  floor,  a  rapid  deacent,  caused  hy  the  en- 
cumbraoce  of  earth  and  rubbish.  The  complicated 
form  of  this,  with  its  extentiotu,  is  difficult  to  describe : 
the  acuezed  plan  may  make  it  intelligible.  The  whole 
seems  to  be  the  last  tenement  of  two  distinguished 
occupants  and  their  numerous  dependcDts.   There  are 
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two  sarcopliagi^  of  which  one  is  completely  isolated^ 
near  the  further  end  of  the  great  chamber;  it  is 
apparently  a  part  of  the  solid  rock.  The  second  is 
a  little  beyond  and  out  of  the  main  chamber^  so 
that  the  nearer  side  isjltuh  with  the  wall.  Beyond, 
is  a  low  extension  of  this  chamber,  of  which  the 
second  sarcophagus  supports  the  roof,  being  other- 
wise isolated  like  the  former.  Both  have,  in  the 
upper  part,  arched  apertures  on  the  four  ddes,  but 
without  ornaments  of  any  kind,  though  they  may 
have  been  covered  with  stucco. 

This  chamber  is  25  feet  long  (with  an  extension 
below,  to  the  height  of  the  first  sarcophagus,  of 
21  feet  9  inches)^  and  14  feet  6  inches  broad,  with 
lateral  extensions  on  either  side  above;  that  is,  the 
converse  of  the  other  extension.  In  the  walls  are 
tombs  in  arched  niches.  There  is  a  spacious  cham- 
ber adjoining,  about  21  feet  square,  in  vaulted  com- 
partments, supported  by  colmnns,  and  containing 
many  tombs. 

In  the  valley,  on  the  left,  where  the  spur  divides 
at  the  great  dam,  the  hill  soon  becomes  perpendi- 
cular, running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea,  at  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  it.  In  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  which  declines  in  perpendicular  height  to  about 
150  feet,  are  numerous  excavations,  one  of  which  is 
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a  remarkable  vault  There  are  also  many  earUien- 
ware  water-pipes  crossing  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

A  wall  of  fortification  runs  from  the  little  lull 
south  of  the  basin,  to  join  the  precipice.  It  can  be 
traced  in  several  places,  and  a  considerable  portion 
is  nearly  perfect,  adjoining  a  fine  gateway,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Bab  el  Mina,  —  the  *^  Gate  of  the 
Marina,"  or  marine  suburb.  Pococke  names  it  the 
Gate  of  Antioch.  It  was  nearly  entire  in  his  day ; 
but  an  earthquake  three  or  four  years  ago  nearly 
threw  down  one  of  the  semi-oval  towers  by  which 
it  is  flanked,  and  destroyed  the  arch,  though  the 
spring-course  of  the  stones  can  be  seen  on  either 
side. 

Abreast  of  this  gate  the  cliff  turns  abruptly  to  the 
eastward ;  and  here  is  a  steep  ascent  cut  in  the  rock, 
crosfflng  twice,  a  small  ravine ;  the  second  time  by  a 
perfect  ancient  arch  of  squared  stones,  about  24  feet 
span.  The  road  leads  to  the  area  on  the  precipitous 
hill  overlooking  the  basin.  Many  sepulchres  and 
sarcophagi  are  in  the  cliff  by  the  side  of  the  way  up. 
On  this  height,  and  on  one  beyond  the  little  ravine, 
was  situated  the  city  built  by  Seleucus  Kicator.  I 
saw,  however,  but  little  of  its  renuuns,  except  some 
foundations  in  the  natural  rock ;  which  in  one  place 
was  cut  as  a  wall,  about  12  or  15  feet  high,  and  60 
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in  lengthy  with  a  gateway.  On  the  adjacent  height 
there  was  a  solitary  shaft  of  a  oolunin.  The  brow 
is  bounded  by  a  long,  ancient  wall;  and  looking 
across  another  ravine,  I  saw  the  ruins  of  fortifica- 
tions ;  below  which,  at  the  level  of  the  long  wall,  is 
the  square  aperture  of  an  aqueduct 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  could  not  explore  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  which  Dr.  Holt  Yates  says  are 
very  interesting.  The  whole  of  my  limited  time,  the 
middle  of  two  hot  days,  was  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  port;  which  in  utilitarian  points  may  be 
considered  as  of  more  importance. 

The  present  state  of  these  ruins,  monuments  of 
the  splendour  and  the  energies  of  ancient  times,  is 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  outer  port  is  actually  useless,  being  nearly 
filled  with  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea : 

2.  The  inner  port,  or  basin,  is  partially  silted  up, 
by  deposits  brought  by  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains: 

3.  The  west  wall  of  the  basin  is  but  little  injured, 
and  less  by  time,  than  by  a  fruitless  attempt  to  drain 
the  port.  This  wall  is  the  only  part  of  the  circuit 
of  the  basm  which  is  not  bounded  by  rising  ground : 

4.  The  canal  of  communication  is  nearly  filled 
with  silt  and  boulders : 
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5.  The  great  culvert,  1000  yards  in  length,  tra- 
versing the  solid  rock,  in  one  place  with  a  depth  of 
cutting  150  perpendicular  feet,  is  almost  perfect; 
being  dilapidated  in  three  places  only, —  viz.  where 
the  left  side,  not  being  of  the  natural  rock,  but 
built  with  square  stones,  has  been  broken  away  by 
the  torrents,  or  by  design. 

Thus,  of  the  three  main  features  of  this  fine  work, 
namely,  the  outer  and  inner  ports,  and  the  culvert, 
the  last  two  and  most  important,  would  require  but 
little  to  make  them  again  available ;  and  the  first 
could  be  restored,  or  a  new  one  made  without  much 
difficulty. 

This  restoration  might  be  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner. 

First  of  the  outer  port;  this  is  in  such  con- 
dition, that  it  would  be  a  subject  for  the  considera- 
tion of  engineers,  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
clear  it  out,  or  to  construct  a  new  one  by  carrying 
out  piers  a  certain  distance  in  the  sea,  as  it  was 
originally  formed  by  the  ancients. 

In  the  former  case,  the  operations  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  using  the  amount  of  back- 
water to  be  had  through  the  culvert ;  but  as  there  is 
very  little  tide  or  current  in  the  sea  to  carry  away 
the  sand,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  deposited 
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as  a  shoal  ontaide;  moreoyer^  tiie  piers  would  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  repair.  It  would  perh^M  be 
found  better  to  make  a  new  port;  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  material  in  wood  and  stone  close  at  hand. 

In  the  inner  port^  or  basin^  I  estimate  roughly^  *  ] 
if  we  should  imagine  that  the  bottom  originally 
corresponded  with  three  &thoms  depth  in  the  cater 
harbour,  that  there  may  be  about  two  millions  and 
ahalf  of  cubic  yards  of  silt ;  which  is  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  was  found  in  Bamsgate  Harbour  at  the 
latter  end  of  last  century.  The  complete  removal 
of  this  would  require  a  great  amount  of  labour  and 
outlay  of  money.  ^ 

But  I  presume  the  object  may  be  gained  more 
simply  by  converting  the  basin  or  inner  port  into 
a  ''wet  dock"  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  with 
which  it  should  communicate  by  locks;  if  indeed 
that  was  not  its  ori^al  state,  which  is  very  pro- 
bable; for  General  Chesney  observed,  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  proof,  of  lock  gates  having  been 
hinged  at  the  outer  part  of  the  canaL 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Syrian  engineers 

^  At  the  cost  of  labour  in  that  country,  I  calculated  that 
the  expense  would  be  about  30,000/. ;  which  is  very  near  the 
estimate  made  bj  General  Chesney,  R.E.,  which  I  did  not  then 
know. 
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proceeded  in  making  the  Port  of  Seleucia,  I  imagine 
to  have  been,  by  taking  adrantage  of  what  naturo 
had  already  provided ;  namely,  a  slight  inlet  of  the 
sea,  into  which  a  mountain  torrent  discharged  its 
waters,  and  which  may  have  been  already  appro- 
priated for  shelter  and  incipient  commerce,  by 
coasting  vessels  or  fishing  boats. 

They  dammed  up  the  outer  portion  of  this  inlet 
by  a  strong  cross  wall,  and  enlarged  the  space  within 
by  cutting  into  the  rising  ground.  The  torrent 
would  then  keep  this  full  to  the  height  of  the  dam 
or  cross  wall ;  and  it  was  regulated  of  course  by  the 
depth  required  for  the  vessels  used  in  that  day. 
They  then  lengthened  the  extreme  points  of  the 
inlet  by  piers;  which  afforded  protection  to  the 
shipping  preparatory  to  entering  the  inner  harbour 
by  means  of  locks. 

All  that  would  now  be  requisite  to  restore  the 
inner  port  to  a  similar  condition,  would  be  to  raise 
the  original  dam,  now  existing  in  the  massive  west 
wall,  to  the  height  required  to  compensate  for  the 
filling  in  of  the  basin  by  alluvial  deposit ;  though  that 
might  be  sluiced  out  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
next  page.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  add  much 
to  the  height  of  this  wall,  even  to  accommodate  vessels 
of  larger  draught ;  because  even  in  its  present  state, 
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if  the  broken  part  of  the  wall^  where  the  water  at 
present  escapes^  were  repaired,  the  little  perennial 
Btream,  in  filling  the  basin,  would  give  a  depth,  in 
some  places  near  it,  of  much  more  than  three 
fathoms*  The  canal  of  communication  must  then  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  level  of  die  deepest  part 
of  the  basin  by  sluicing  or  clearing  out ;  and  also 
by  raising  its  wall  as  much  as  may  be  required,  and 
by  constructing  locks  for  ingress  and  egress.  Much 
of  the  work  could  be  done  expeditiously,  by  using  the 
immense  volume  of  water  which  the  basin  of  forty* 
seven  acres  could  contain,  as  a  backwater  to  sluice 
out  the  canal.  ^  Of  course  this  canal  would  require 
to  be  prolonged  to  the  same  distance,  beyond  its 
original  length,  as  the  amount  of  encroachment  of 
the  sea.  For  this  distance  precisely  there  is  one 
wall  or  side  of  a  canal  already  prepared  in  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  old  pier,  formed  of  very 
large  blocks  of  stone  in  a  perfect  state,  to  the 
present  margin  of  the  sea. 

^  The  method  here  proposed  was  found  bj  Mr.  Smeaton  to 
be  very  efiectual  in  clearing  Ramsgate  Harbour  of  the  great 
deposit  of  silt  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Three  discharges  from  one  sluice-gate  of  a  small  backwater 
had  such  power,  that  it  cut  a  channel  down  to  the  chalk  6  feet 
in  depth,  10  feet  wide  at  the  surface  and  3  feet  at  the  bottom, 
and  100  feet  long.  Masses  of  chalk  of  several  hundredweight 
were  ploughed  up,  and  the  force  of  the  stream  was  continued  to 
a  distance  of  200  or  300  feet  beyond  low-water  mai  k. 
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The  nature  of  the  coast  is  favourable  as  to  depth 
in  this  part  The  one-&thom  line  is  at  400  feet 
distance  from  the  margin ;  the  three-fathom  at  1000 
feet>  and  the  five-fathom  at  1800  feet. 

Lastly^  it  would  be  necessary  to  repair  the  broken 
walls  of  the  culvert,  in  order  to  prevent  the  basin 
being  inundated  by  the  mountain  torrent,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  keeping  the  outer  port  clear  of 
sand,  which  would  be  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  The 
repairs  in  these  walls  would  be  trifling,  except  the 
sluices  in  the  great  upper  wall,  or  dam,  as  I  have 
called  it. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  propose  to  construct,  or 
rather  to  reconstruct,  a  harbour  on  a  coast  where  not 
only  there  is  no  commerce,  but  where  there  is  even  a 
very  small  population,  in  scattered  and  poor  villages. 
Although  this  is  but  too  true,  the  original  and 
natural  elements  of  prosperity,  which  in  former  times 
required  such  an  outlet,  still  remain  in  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  this  wonderful  country.  This 
may  be  said  to  comprise,  not  only  the  neighbouring 
rich  valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  Bekaa,  to  which  the 
cities  of  the  -Tetrapolis  and  many  others  owed  their 
origin  and  rapid  prosperity ;  but  it  was  the  channel 
through  which  flowed  the  riches  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  Nineveh  and  a  Babylon ;  and 

Q3 
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even  the  wealth  of  Persia  and  the  fiirthest  East 
have  had,  and  still  may  find,  an  emporium  in 
Seleucia,  The  great  fertility  of  Mesopotamia  was 
carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  by  means  of  the  nomer* 
ous  canals  for  irrigation,  with  which  the  country 
was  everywhere  intersected ;  some  of  the  la]^;e8t  of 
these  were  navigable*  They  excited  the  wonder  and 
interest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  examined  them 
personally,  and  ''steered  the  boat  himself."  He 
employed  a  great  number  of  men  to  cleanse  and 
repair  them.  "  Of  all  the  countries  I  know,"  says 
Herodotus, ''  it  is  without  question  the  best  and  the 
most  fertile.  It  produces  neither  figs,  nor  vines,  nor 
olives ;  but  in  recompense  the  earth  is  suitable  for 
all  sorts  of  grain ;  of  which  it  yields  always  200 
per  cent,  and  in  years  of  extraordinary  fertility,  as 
much  as  300  per  cent."  * 

These  advantages  inspired  ancient  rulers,  mer- 
chants, capitalists,  and  engineers  to  construct  works 
to  which  neither  the  destructive  power  of  man,  nor 
the  convulsions  of  nature  during  more  than  2000 
years,  have  been  able  to  do  irreparable  injury.  It  is 
truly  an  enduring  monument  of  the  well  directed 
energies  of  its  founders,  and  has  vainly  invited  their 

'  Herod.  Clio,  p.  155.  Fr.  trans. 
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apathetic  successors  to  profit  by  so  valuable  a 
legacy. 

The  commerce  of  the  rich  countries  I  have  alluded 
to  has^  indeed,  never  ceased;  for  though  almost 
annihilated  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  enabled  the  energies  of  a  maritime 
nation  to  divert  the  greater  part  to  that  route,  some 
portion  still  flows  languidly  by  a  perverted  course 
and  an  inferior  outlet;  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this^ 
its  natural  channel  and  emporium.  Thus  the  present 
trade  of  the  East,  centering  in  Aleppo,  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  camels  and  mules  over  the  mountain 
pass  of  Beilan,  the  Syrian  gates,  and  embarked  at 
the  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  Port  of  Skanderiinj 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 

The  produce  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  including  Persia  and  the  nations  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus, 
demands  an  outlet.  The  natural  one  is  of  course 
the  Persian  Gulf;  but  the  stream  of  commerce  does 
not  set  that  way,  the  demand  being  in  the  West. 
Providence  has  given  the  means,  which  were  fully 
profited  by  in  former  times.  The  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  present  day  does  not  find  the  ocean 
route  sufiicient,  and  the  time  may  come  when  its 
increasing  exigencies  may  stretch  its  iron  tentacles 
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even  across  Mesopotamia.  These  are  visions  of  the 
future ;  which^  however,  daily  experience  proves  is 
nearer  to  the  present  than  any  one  dares  to  imagine. 
Leaving  these  to  be  unfolded  by  time,  the  present 
fiicilitiesare  amply  sufficient  for  the  present  resources. 

The  country  possesses  in  itself  locomotive  power 
to  an  enormous  amount,  which  is  produced  and 
wasted,  waiting  century  after  century  for  employ- 
ment.  I  mean  in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
camels, — ships  of  the  desert, — that  only  live  to  crop 
the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  wide  coimtries  of  which 
they  might  convey  the  more  valuable  productions ; 
by  a  sluggish  current  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  in 
amount,  to  fill  more  and  greater  marts  and  ports  than 
Seleucia,  and  to  call  forth  the  swiftest  energies  of 
steam  to  carry  off  its  slow  but  steady  influx.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  by  the  employment  of  their  camels, 
the  wandering  Arab  tribes  would  be  reclaimed  to 
civilisation  and  religion. 

We  may  see  what  can  be  expected  of  the  revival 
of  commerce  in  these  rich  countries  by  what  has 
be^i  done  at  Beriit ;  where,  with  a  port  that  affords 
less  facilities  for  shipping  goods  than  even  Skan- 
deriin,  the  town  has  become  three  times  as  large  as 
it  was  only  twenty  years  ago.  But  Seleucia,  with 
a  port  where  ships  could  load  and  unload  at  the 
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quays  without  the  tedious  intervention  of  boats^  and 
being  safe  from  the  delays  of  bad  weather,  would 
di^w  to  itself  all  the  trade  of  Aleppo ;  to  which  city 
a  good  road  could  be  made,  and  eyentually  a  railroad, 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  General  Chesney's 
valuable  and  careful  survey,  that  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  the  construction  of  one. 

These  fertile  tracts  now  lie  waste  and  unprofit- 
able, except  for  imperfect  and  desultory  cultivation 
by  the  hordes  inhabiting  the  mountains  on  their 
borders ;  who,  through  devastating  wars  and  a  long 
series  of  bad  governments,  are  reduced  to  such  a 
condition  of  abasement,  both  physical  and  moral,  that 
they  draw  but  the  merest  necessities  of  food  and 
clothing,  from  the  varied  and  inexhaustible  bounties 
of  nature,  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  With 
security  and  encouragement,  however,  they  would 
not  only  become  active  cultivators  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  increasing  consumers  of  it,  when  returned 
to  them  in  a  manufactured  state;  but  they  would  be 
zealous  disseminators  in  regions  which  are  now, 
from  various  impediments,  inaccessible  to  British 
enterprise. 

If  the  better  outlet  were  established  which  the 
restoration  of  the  fine  harbour  of  Seleucia  would 
afibrd,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  merchants  of 
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Aleppo^  especially  the  Franksj  would  be  induced  to 
settle  here  by  the  greater  conTenience  they  would 
find  for  their  transactions^  and  by  the  greater  chances 
of  security  for  life  and  property  here  than  at  Aleppo, 
where  they  are  in  constant  danger  from  the  turbulent 
and  fanatical  population  of  that  city,  of  which  there 
was  a  melancholy  instance  in  the  autumn  of  1850. 

The  fine  scenery  and  beautiful  climate  of  the 
yalley  of  the  Orontes  might  also  attract  emigrants 
or  speculators  from  England;  while  the  native 
population  of  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the 
Orontes, — who  are  all  Christians,  and  though  indus- 
trious and  well  disposed,  are  poor  and  stationary  on 
the  soil, —  would  have  energy  and  elasticity  imparted 
to  them  by  the  example  of  settlers  and  the  rewards 
of  increasing  prosperity.  So  that,  from  these  germs, 
improved  grades  of  society  would  soon  arise  to 
emulate  the  glories  of  ancient  Seleucia.  Such  a 
result  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the  Turkish 
government;  as  it  would  bring  great  increase  of 
revenue  to  its  cofiers  from  regions  now  yielding 
little  or  none.  It  would  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
empire,  and  be  the  means  of  imparting  vigour  to 
distant  provinces,  now  exhausted  and  languishing, 
in  the  efforts  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  capital. 

In  order,  however,  to  attain  these  advantages,  it 
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would  be  indispensable  that  guarantees  and  immu- 
nities be  secured  to  the  port  and  city^  so  as  to  leave 
enterpiise  unshackled*  The  Tanzimat  proposes  to 
do  this;  but  unless  vigorously  enforced,  this  very 
liberal  firman  of  the  present  benevolent  Sultan 
will  remain  a  dead  letter,  though  intended  by  His 
Highness  to  bring  all  his  subjects  equally  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Strenuous  efforts  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Turkish  government  to  carry 
out  bond  fide  its  provisions.  No  time  could  be 
more  favourable  than  the  present^  when  the  efforts 
we  are  making  to  uphold  the  tottering  empire  must 
convince  the  Turks  of  the  sincerity  of  our  good  will, 
which  should  lead  them  to  unite  cordially  in  any 
project  that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  great  mutual 
advantage.  With  such  guarantees  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  present  circumstances 
and  disposition  of  the  Porte,  it  would  seem  to 
promise  to  be  a  safe  speculation,  —  a  small  risk  for 
a  great  ultimate  advantage. 

In  thus  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  this  route, 
however,  I  must  enter  a  protest  in  favour  of  my 
peculiar  project  — "  The  Dead  Sea  Canal." 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

SELBUCIA  TO  SKANBEEtlK. 

The  Village  of  Swediah.  ~  The  Population.  —  Notices  of  the 
ADsairi.  —  Road  up  the  Valley.  —  Diversion  of  the  River 
Orontes.  — Daphne. —  Antioch.  —  Population.  —  Fortifica- 
tions. —  An  old  Roman  Bridge.  —  The  Plain  and  Lake  of 
Antioch.  —  Ruins  of  a  Castle.  —  The  Beilan  Pass  and  Vil- 
lage. —  Bad  News.  — We  hasten  to  Skanderdn,  and  find  the 
Steamer  has  again  failed  us.  —  Discussions  about  further 
Progress.  —  A  disagreeable  Alternative. — An  unexpected 
Solution.  —  Decide  on  returning  to  Berut  —  Position  of 
Skanderilm.  —  Its  Port.  —  Cause  of  Unhealthiness.  —  Might 
be  remedied. — A  'Salute.  —  Departure.  —  Beri!lt  again.  — 
Dimetri*s  Hotel.  —  Farewell  to  the  East. 

Swediah  is  a  large  and  scattered  village  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
principally  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  rises  the  noble  Mount  Casius;  on 
whose  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  rising 
at  once  from  the  sea  level,  the  ancients  worshipped 
Jupiter.  Some  persons  who  extend  the  limits  of 
the  Promised  Land  as  far  as  this,  believe  it  to  be 
the  Mount  Hor  of  Scripture. 
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It  is  now  called  Gebel  Okrah.  Ita  spurs  extend 
far  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes.  On  the  north 
is  the  picturesque  and  wooded  Amanus  range,  of 
which  Mount  Bhossus  rises  at  the  back  of  the  city 
and  harbour  of  Seleucia. 

Swediah  has  about  500  or  600  houses;  all  of 
them  isolated,  for  fear  of  earthquakes,  it  is  said. 
For  which  reason  they  are  also  tiled,  instead  of 
having  the  heavy,  flat  roof  of  timber,  and  thick 
covering  of  earth  which  are  universal  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  also  in  Cyprus  and  Bhodes. 
Another  reason  for  the  isolation  of  the  cottages 
may  be  the  convenience  of  being  surrounded  by 
their  mulberry  gardens,  for  the  culture  of  silk, 
which  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  peasants. 
At  all  events,  it  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
security  of  property. 

There  is  a  mixed  population  of  Turks,  Ansairi, 
and  Christians.  ,  The  last  greatly  predominate. 
The  land  is  possessed  by  the  Turks;  and  there 
is  a  marked  difference  wherever  they  undertake  to 
cultivate  it,  as  they  are  incapable  of  continu- 
ous exertion.  There  is,  consequently,  a  slovenly 
character  about  their  farms  and  gardens;  and  the 
soil,  not  being  well  cultivated,  yields  a  proportion- 
ately small  return.     The   Turk  on  his  own  land 
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is  not  80  well  off  as  the  Christian  on  that,  for  which 
he  pays  rent. 

The  Ansairi,  who  inhabit  the  range  of  mountains 
between  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  and  Tripoli,  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  themselves  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  other  races  and  religions,  that  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  respecting  them  or  their  mode 
of  government ;  for  they  are  actually  independent 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  mountains ;  when 
they  enter  towns  they  pretend  submission,  not  only 
to  the  temporal  authority,  but  they  affect  a  con- 
formity of  religion.  Niebuhr  made  many  inquiries 
relating  to  them.  M.  Janfredy  had  collected  some 
information  respecting  this  remarkable  people  which 
he  thought  was  to  be  relied  on.  He  says  a  funda- 
mental dogma  among  them  is,  the  incarnation  of 
Ali;  and  the  great  schism  which  divides  the  tribes 
is,  whether  Ali  resides  in  the  sim  or  in  the  moon 
when  not  incarnate.  As  it  is  assumed  that  Ali  is 
identical  with  the  son-in-law  of  the  Mussulman 
Prophet,  it  would  appear  that  their  religion  is  based 
on  Mohammedanism ;  which  they  admit  when  con- 
venieitt  for  them  to  do  so.  M.  Janfredy  accounts 
for  this  by  saying,  that  it  is  AsQi  and  not  Ali 
which  is  meant;  and  the  former  in  fact  means 
the  Deity. 
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The  nation  is  divided^  in  the  first  place^  into 
Okkal^  learned;  and  Jekhal^  ignorant:  and  again 
into  four  sects^  or  tribes ;  Shemsi^  the  sun ;  El&mri, 
the  moon;  Habli^  the  south;  and  Shemali,  the 
north.  Thus  they  worship  the  Supreme  Being 
under  the  visible  form  of  the  Sun.  Their  form 
of  prayer  is  exceedingly  simple  and  beautifuL 
They  are  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  Okkal 
after  long  fasting  on  bread  and  water^  as  a  trial 
of  their  patience  and  power  of  keeping  a  secret. 

They  are  then  invested  with  the  mystic  ceinture 
before  two  witnesses.  He  says  they  wilfully  and 
ingeniously  deceive  all  who  make  any  inquiries 
about  their  religion^  of  which  they  never  dividge 
the  secret. 

He  adduced  the  story  of  a  Pacha  of  Damascus^ 
whOj  being  very  anxious  to  obtidn  some  information^ 
gave  freedom  to  one  of  his  slaves^  a  very  intelligent 
person^  on  condition  that  he  should  go  among  the 
Ansairi^  buy  lands^  for  which  he  supplied  funds, 
marry  an  Ansairi  woman,  learn  their  secret,  and 
then  acquaint  him  with  it.  Hassan,  however,  was  a 
sincere  convert ;  for  he  preferred  martyrdom. 

The  Christian  portion  of  the  population  is  nume- 
rous, well-disposed,  and  industrious.  Their  gardens 
are  very  well  kept;   but  they  are  ignorant,  and 
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wedded  to  old  ciistoms  and  traditional  observances ; 
consequently,  they  do  not  utilise  their  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  to  its  full  extent,  and  few  of  them  are 
rich.  They  seem  to  be  guided  entirely  by  their 
spiritual  heads ;  but  are  so  tractable  as  scarcely  to 
require  any  government. 

The  law  does  not  permit  foreigners  to  buy  land ; 
but  it  is  easily  managed  through  a  rayah,  or  subject 
of  the  Porte,  who  completes  the  purchase  in  his  own 
name,  and  then  makes  it  over  by  a  legal  conveyance, 
duly  executed  before  the  cadi,  to  the  foreigner,  who 
is  never  disturbed. 

The  Turk  will  not,  or  cannot,  change  the  law ;  but 
knowing  its  inconvenience,  he  admits  the  infraction 
of  it  under  certain  forms. 

The  ultimate  object  of  our  journey  did  not  allow 
us  longer  time  for  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
country.  We  quitted  Swediah  (^Saturday ^  I2th 
April)  at  8.25  A.M.  The  road  upwards  in  tbe  val- 
ley  is  exceedingly  pretty,  between  hedgerows  of 
the  bay-tree,  fuchsia,  pomegranate,  acacia,  with 
many  other  trees,  and  well  cultivated  fields  on 
either  side.  Owing  to  the  obstinacy,  ignorance,  or 
laziness  of  Jus^f  or  the  mukri,  we  took  the  wrong 
road ;  and  though  there  was  much  to  admire  at  every 
step,  it  was  not  that  by  which  I  had  intended  to  go. 
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At  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  its  embouchure, 
the  Orontes  issues  &om  a  magnificent  gorge  between 
an  isolated  mountain  and  Mount  Casius.  Irby  and 
Mangles  describe  the  scenery  there,  as  equal  to  any 
in  Switzerland.  I  had  calculated  on  much  enjoy- 
ment of  this  fine  route ;  but  found  the  mistake  when 
it  was  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps. 

After  crossing  a  ridge  at  right  angles  to  the  great 
yalley,  we  forded  the  Buyuk  Kara  Chai,  the  Great 
Black  Biver,  tumbling  over  de5m  and  boulders  in  a 
ravine  between  this  ridge  and  another.  M.  Jan- 
fredy,  who  had  ridden  with  us  thus  far,  took  his 
leave ;  promising  to  keep  a  re^ster,  while  he  re- 
mained, of  Dr.  Yates'  barometer,  of  which  he 
understood  the  notation  after  one  explanation.  This 
was  to  serve  me  for  comparison  with  the  obser- 
vations I  hoped  to  make  in  Cilicia.  The  country 
formed  by  these  ridges  seemed  to  be  all  diluvian ; 
and,  from  its  outline  seen  from  a  distance, — that  is, 
as  it  comes  in  a  sweep  firom  the  Amanus  mountains, 
without  being  a  spur  of  tiiem, — that  some  great  con- 
vulsion had  caused  a  mountain  slip ;  the  d&ris  of 
which  constituted  such  a  mass,  that  it  blocked  the 
original  channel  of  the  Orontes,  and  possibly  formed 
a  great  lake ;  in  bursting  it,  the  water  forced  a  new 
passage  behind  the  isolated  mountain  just  mentioned. 
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After  another  torrent^  the  Kutchnk  Kara  Chai^  or 
Little  Black  River,  and  another  eimilar  ridge, 
we  came  to  a  beautiM  level  tract  of  land,  ap- 
parently the  drained  lake,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  diluvial  ridge  into  which  the  Orontes,  after 
winding  through  the  plain,  cuts  deeply  at  one  place, 
making  it  a  cliff,  almost  perpendicular,  but  evidently 
composed  of  boulders  and  rubbish,  and  showing 
proofs  of  subsidence,  consequent  on  the  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  the  gorge,  when  the  drainage  of  the 
supposed  lake  converted  it  to  a  fine  fertile  plain. 
These  ridges  were  in  a  wild  state,  without  any  cul- 
tivation, but  covered  with  dwarf  shrubs,  the  box 
and  broom,  in  great  abundance ;  the  latter  scenting 
the  air,  its  profusion  of  yellow  blossom  miTigling  with 
other  flowers  in  great  variety. 

Descending  by  sloping  plains  and  cornfields  from 
the  ridge,  we  came  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  here 
very  tortuous,  near  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge. 
The  current  is  exceedingly  rapid;  so  that  even  a 
steamer  could  scarcely  overcome  it:  not  so  much 
from  its  rapidity,  as  from  the  great  fall  it  has  here ; 
while  the  frequent  tourhillons  show  that  there  are 
rocks  beneath  the  surface,  which  might  impede  navi- 
gation, though  the  water  is  very  deep.  On  the 
opposite  side,  or  left  bank,  a  clear  stream  falls  into 
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the  river ;  from  whose  turbid  waters  it  keeps  itself 
distinct  for  a  considerable  distance-  Crossing  a  neck 
of  fertile  land  in  gardens,  we  in  a  few  minutes  ar- 
rived at  another  bend  of  the  Orontes,  where  there  is  a 
ferry.  On  the  other  side  we  ascended  a  fine  slope 
with  a  rich  red  soil. 

The  entrances  of  two  grottos  or  caverns  on  the 
Biunmit  of  a  gentle  hill,  induced  us  to  stop  to  examine 
them.  One  was  found  to  be  a  vaulted  passage  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  descending  rapidly;  but  it  was 
choked  with  rubbish  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  other  was  much  larger;  the  sides  cut  very 
evenly,  but  a  little  "roughed,"  to  receive  stucco. 
It  also,  was  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  briars. 

Five  minutes  after  leaving  these  apertures,  about 
which  our  guides  could  lell  nothing,  we  came  to  the 
head  of  a  ravine,  suddenly  breaking  away  to  the 
right  from  the  plateau,  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  Orontes ;  to  which  we  had  arrived  by  a  gentle 
ascent.  The  level  ground  stretches  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  eastward,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  craggy,  precipitous  ridge  600  or 
•  800  feet  higher,  but  declining  towards  Antioch.  The 
ravine  turns  at  right  angles  from  one  higher  up 
in  the  mountains,  while  below  us  it  widened  to  a 
pretty  little  valley.     At  the  gap  in  the  ridge,  where 
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it  tixcuB,  a  great  fall  of  stones^  or  land- slip,  seemB 
to  have  blocked  up  the  passage^  at  some  remote 
period.  Among  these  confused  masses  of  rock^  water 
gushes  out  in  many  little  streams  and  falls^  turning 
several  flour-mills.  They  unite  below  to  form  two 
beautiful  cascades,  rivalling  those  of  Tivoli,  with  the 
additional  merit  of  having  been  entirely  made  by 
nature. 

This  is  called  by  some,  the  Beit  el  Ma,  or 
*'  House  of  Water,"  Ma  being  a  corruption  ofmaya, 
water;  but  Jusdf  says  it  is  Beit  el  Mai,  or 
"  House  of  Money."  (?) 

It  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  famous 
fountains  and  gardens  of  Daphne ;  and  the  beauty 
and  abundance  of  the  delicious  streams  might  well 
justify  the  assumption,  confirmed  by  the  position 
and  distance  on  the  road  from  Laodicea  to  Antioch. 
The  Daphne  laurel,  however,  which  formed  the 
groves,  is  not  now  found  here ;  though  it  grows  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance  not  far  off,  on  Mount  Casius. 
The  last  we  saw  was  on  the  road  a  short  time  after 
leaving  Swediah.  If  it  is  difficult  to  extirpate  a  race 
of  men  or  a  language,  it  must  be  more  so  to  eradi^ 
cate  and  utterly  destroy  an  indigenous  tree  or  shrub. 
This  is,  however,  but  negative  proof  against  the 
identity  of  this  beautiful  spot  with  the  groves  of 
classic  celebrity.    The  absence  of  the  trees  may  only 
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show  that  this  is  not  a  congenial  soil  or  natural 
habitat ;  but  thej  may  have  been  planted  to  form  the 
groves,  and,  being  no  longer  fostered  by  art,  have 
faded  away ;  or  they  very  probably  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  early  Christians  of  Antioch,  in  their 
hatred  of  paganism,  as  surmised  by  Irby  and  Mangles. 
At  all  events,  this  is  a  delightful  spot,  and  might  well 
have  been  selected  for  the  abode  of  luxury.  We  ac- 
cepted it,  in  conjunction  with  its  delicious  water  and 
the  appetite  wherewith  we  were  unmistakably  pro- 
vided, to  make  an  admirable  breakfast  on  the  good 
things  which  Dr.  Yates'  kind  servants  had  procured 
for  us.  We  were  watched,  with  no  small  appearance 
of  interest,  during  this  important  operation,  by  two 
jolly,  white-bearded  millers,  brothers,  with  their 
numerous  progeny,  all  Ansairi;  extremely  good- 
natured  fellows,  and  proud  of  their  beautiiul 
streams,  which  they  vaunted  above  all  waters,  and 
asked  us  if  we  could  show  such  in  England. 

At  3.15  we  resumed  our  road  towards  Antioch ; 
or  rather  we  struck  into  that  from  Latakia.  In 
several  places  remains  of  a  pavement  were  passed ; 
remnants  of  the  times  of  the  Crusaders,  when 
Antioch  had  regained  a  short-lived  return  of  pro- 
sperity. Many  groups  of  men  and  women  were  met^ 
returning  with  heavy  hearts  from  Antioch ;  whither 
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they  had  accompanied  sons,  brothers,  or  lovers,  taken 
for  the  Nizam,  or  regidar  army.  We  arrived  at  that 
withered  **  Queen  of  the  East "  at  five  p.m.  ;  and 
found  the  tent^  already  pitched  on  a  fine  green 
sward  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  close  to  a  ruined 
palace  and  barracks  built  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  We 
had  picturesque  objects  in  front;  the  river  with 
immense  water-wheels,  the  old  Roman  bridge,  the 
modem  miserable  city  with  its  ruined  walls;  the 
ancient  walls  and  battlements  pursuing  the  outline 
of  the  rugged  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  in 
utter  disregard  of  crag  or  ravine ;  in  ihe  distance 
a  part  of  the  Amanus  range,  with  a  fine  conical 
mountain,  claiming  pre-eminence. 

The  ancient  city  must  have  covered  some  of  the 
secondary  hills  enclosed  within  the  walls,  or  it  could 
not  have  contained  the  population  said  to  have  in- 
habited it.  The  houses  must  have  been  perched  one 
above  another,  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  in  modern 
Greek  towns,  as  in  the  island  of  Syra,  and  others. 

It  was  a  prodigious  work,  constructing  the  walls 
on  such  an  irregular,  serrated  ridge.  At  the  extre- 
mities they  descend  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain, 
^by  steps  as  it  were,  at  either  end  of  the  town,  to 
meet  the  river.v  We  had  no  time  for  the  laborious 
ascent  to  examine  them,  and  were  obliged  to  content 
ourgelves  with  wondering  from  below. 
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One  feels  surprised  that  so  few  vestiges  are  found 
marking  the  different  eras  of  renown  of  this  ancient 
city.  This  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  in  a 
degree  by  its  importance  in  all  times,  which  drew 
upon  it  frequent  attacks  and  a  proportionate  measure 
of  destruction.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rash  to  hazard  an 
assertion  that  there  are  no  such  remains,  since  few 
travellers,  if  any,  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
making  the  necessary  researches;  partly  owing  to 
the  obstacles  which  would  be  thrown  in  their  way 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks,  and  much,  as  with 
ourselves,  in  consequence  of  the  short  period  of  their 
stay  at  Antioch. 

Sunday,  13/A.  We  struck  our  tent^  which  was 
drenched  with  dew,  at  9.15  A.  M. ;  and,  sending  the 
mules  on  with  the  luggage,  we  rode  through  the 
town,  which  merited  a  more  careful  examination, 
considering  the  many  periods  in  which  it  has  been  of 
great  historical  importance ;  to  Christians  especially 
Antioch  will  ever  be  deeply  interesting,  from  the 
supposition  of  their  having  first  assumed  that  desig- 
nation in  this  city.  It  is,  however^  certain  that  in 
this  city  ordination  was  instituted,  separating  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  from  the  care  of  the  bodily 
sustenance  of  the  poor.     (Acts  vL  5.) 

In  such  a  superficial  view,  however,  which  our 
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very  short  time  permitted,  there  was  very  little  to 
be  observed  of  importance^  except  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets  in  the  part  which  is  usually  the  broadest 
in  other  towns,  namely  the  middle.  It  is  true  that 
vehicles  of  any  kind  are  utterly  unknown  here; 
the  space  allotted  to  equestrians  is  not  wide  enough 
even  for  two  donkeys  to  pass  each  other ;  being  no 
more  than  about  three  feet.  It  is  in  fact  little 
better  than  a  gutter  sunk  about  the  same  depth 
below  the  broader  troUoirs  on  either  side,  against 
which  your  feet  strike  when  riding  along.  On 
meeting  any  person,  also  on  horseback,  which  was 
frequently  the  case  with  us,  as  it  was  market  day^ 
one  is  obliged  to  turn  up  the  nearest  cross-street. 
When  a  string  of  laden  mules  were  encountered, 
dire  was  the  confusion,  and  very  slow  our  progress. 
We  were,  of  course,  objects  of  great  curiosity ;  but 
although,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  the  place, 
we  caused  much  obstruction,  we  met  with  no  in- 
civility. 

From  the  very  vague  ioformation  procurable,  the 
population  is  20,000  Turks,  600  Christians,  and 
400  Jews.  This,  however,  is  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Neale's  estimate;  which  he  gives  as  17,000  souls 
after  the  cholera  of  1848 ;  of  which  14,000  were 
Turks,  1500  Ansairi,  and  1500  Christians.  He 
resided  eight  months  in  the  city ;  and  of  course  had 
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better  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  than  a  passing 
traveller.  But  it  is  at  all  times  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  population  of  a  Turkish  town.  Even 
the  officials  can  hardly  know  it;  for,  although  the 
number  of  men  may  be  ascertained,  "  every  man^s 
house  is  his  castle^  even  more  than  in  England, 
owing  to  the  seclusion  of  the  women's  apartments, 
which  are  always  held  sacred;  therefore  the  number 
of  inmates  cannot  be  known.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  discrepancy  is  greater  with  regard  to 
the  nmnber  of  Christians  than  of  Turks ;  but  my  in- 
formant was  a  Christian,  who  perhaps  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

The  fine  old  Boman  bridge  is  so  low>  that  I 
should  imagine  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
banks,  must  have  become  very  much  raised  by  de- 
pouts  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  since  it 
was  built.  It  shows  marks  of  frequent  repair  —  a 
very  uncommon  thing  in  Turkey ;  but  it  must  have 
been  admirably  built  originally,  to  have  withstood 
so  turbulent  a  river.  It  has  the  remains  of  some 
structure  in  the  middle,  as  if  for  the  purposes  of 
defence. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Qrontes  we  entered  at 
once  on  the  wide  and  nearly  desert  plain  of  Antioch ; 
for  though  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered,  patches 
of  cultivation  were  rare.     The  pasturage  seemed 
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excellent  on  tliis  extensive  plain ;  and  large  flocks  of 
cattle  were  luxuriating  in  it.  One  of  the  little 
streams  which  traverse  it,  bringing  their  tribute 
from  Mount  Amanus  to  the  Orontes^  called  Nahr 
el  Koizoi,  had  a  bridge  of  four  pointed  arches,  now 
in  ruins. 

The  ride  was  very  tiring,  from  the  excessiye  heat 
of  a  cloudless  sxm  without  a  breeze.  The  luggage 
mules  suffered  more  than  we  did;  and  we  were 
twice  obliged  to  rest,  when  the  delicious  shade  of 
some  trees  proved  too  inviting  to  be  resisted.  At 
four  o'clock  we  passed  the  khan  where  some  sol- 
diers are  stationed  for  the  protection  of  travellers, 
as  the  road  is  said  to  be  unsafe ;  but  if  report  speak 
truly  in  Antioch,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt 
which  is  most  to  be  feared,  the  chance  of  robbers  on 
the  road,  or  those  who  are  stationary  by  authority. 
If  we  had  stayed  to  examine  the  antiquities  of 
Antioch  we  must  have  slept  here  under  tiiis  very 
questionable  protection.  As  there  were  still  a 
couple  of  hours  for  travelling,  we  preferred  to  push 
on,  though  tired,  and  so  pass  these  worthies  .by 
daylight. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountains  began  here.  On  the 
left  we  saw  a  ruined  and  very  picturesque  castle, 
in  the  most  romantic  glen  that  can  be  conceived. 
It  was  perched  on  the  extremity  of  an  isolated  crag. 
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Mr.  Ainsworth  suggests  the  probability  of  its  being 
a  castle  noticed  in  the  Mecca  Itinerary,  as  built  by 
Ibn  Abi  Daoud,  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif  YasilL 
Tradition  speaks  of  a  famous  robber  chief,  who  made 
this  castle  his  stronghold.  To  have  examined  it  we 
must  have  taken  an  escort  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
khan.  Of  the  two  evils  we  chose  the  less,  that  is, 
to  pass  it. 

On  the  right  was  the  Lake  of  Antioch ;  a  large 
sheet  of  water  ^,  through  which  a  small  river  passes 
to  join  the  Orontes.  As  it  lies  in  an  extensive 
plain,  the  depth  cannot  be  great ;  which  is  proved  by 
its  varying  dimensions  according  to  the  season.  It 
is  famous  for  fish.  The  plain  spreads  out  in  the 
direction  from  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  with  very  tender  tones  of  green,  and  broad 
shadows  of  clouds  resting  on  it ;  a  subject  which 
Copley  Fielding  knew  so  well  how  to  treat  The 
road  ascending  gradually,  became  rugged,  winding 
among  ravines.  It  was  formerly  paved;  but  the 
greater  part  is  now  so  dilapidated,,  that,  when  found, 
it  is  to  be  avoided. 

At  a  sharp  turn  we  met  a  large  party  of  Ansairi, 
mounted  and  armed  to  the  teeth.      They  had  a 

^  The  remaliis  possibly  of  the  lake  I  have  supposed  was 
formed  by  the  landslip.     See  page  242. 
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very  gallant  appearance ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
inspection,  as  thej  came  upon  us  suddenly,  and 
dashed  past  down  the  valley. 

At  the  summit  of  the  pass  — the  Amanian  gates 
— the  road  from  Aleppo  joins  that  from  Antioch, 
having  crossed  higher  ground. 

Descending  the  nortiiem  side  of  the  mountain  we 
arrived  at  Beilan ;  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the 
pass.  At  7. 15  we  were  very  glad  to  spread  our 
carpets  in  the  verandah  of  the  house  of  Hadgi  Jacoub, 
thedragoman  of  tiie  British  vice-consul  at  Skanderiin. 
It  was  rather  an  open,  common  hall  on  the  first-flooTy 
in  the  middle  of  the  house,  with  the  staircase  leading 
to  it ;  yet  was  it  preferable  to  tiie  beds  our  host 
kindly  spread  for  us  in  tiie  only  room ;  which  we 
must  have  shared  with  a  numerous  family,  in 
addition  to  tiie  large  families  of  smaller  creatures, 
lodged  and  fed  upon  each  individual,  and  always 
ready  to  send  large  colonies  to  any  unoccupied 
territory. 

The  family  bedroom  was,  however,  the  best  part  of 
the  house ;  ours  was  in  an  intermediate  condition,  as 
to  its  floor  especially,  which  was  yawning  witii  rents 
and  chinks  and  rotten  planks;  while  the  room  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building  was  in  a  further  stage 
of   decay,    the   greater  part   of  the   floor    having 
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migrated  to  the  regions  below^  occupied  by  the 
cattle.  We  slept  well,  though  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind 
during  the  night. 

Our  anxiety  was  to  time  our  arrival  at  SkanderiUi 
with  that  of  the  steamer  the  "  Grand  Turk ; "  in  which 
we  intended  to  take  passage  to  Tersiis  or  Tarsus, 
our  first  point  in  the  proposed  journey  in  Cilicia. 
The  climate  of  Skanderiin  is  considered  to  be  so 
deadly,  that  we  intended  to  remain  in  our  present 
healthy  position  till  the  moment  of  departure. 
The  15th  was  the  regular  day;  but  M.  Janfredy 
said  the  captain  was  very  1j3s01j  to  anticipate  it. 
A  courier  was  tiierefore  sent  at  dawn  of  day  to  the 
British  vice-consul  to  obtain  information.  In  the 
meantime  we  wandered  about  the  town  of  Beilan. 
At  the  upper  part  the  houses  are  built  in  clusters, 
on  the  projections  of  the  ravines  or  valley,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  base  of  one  house  seems  to  be 
resting  on  the  roof  of  the  one  below,  owing  to  the 
excessive  steepness  of  the  ground.  The  rugged  sides 
of  the  mountain  behind  are  so  totally  devoid  of 
verdure,  as  if  recentiy  peeled,  that  they  had  a  very 
unsightiy  appearance ;  and  were  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  sylvan  honours  of  tiie  other  eminences  of 
this  mountain  range.  The  houses  in  the  upper 
parts  are  of  the  poorest  description ;  but  lower  down 
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die  valley  there  is  an  improvement  both  in  appear- 
ance and  situation.  Some  of  them  are  very  prettily 
grouped. 

The  population  of  Beilan  consists  chiefly  of 
Turks  and  Armenians;  the  latter  greatly  predomi- 
nating. The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by 
aqueducts ;  of  which  one,  a  little  above  it,  crossing 
the  valley  with  two  ranges  of  arches,  is  very 
picturesque.  The  architect  evidently  had  sym- 
metry in  his  general  intentions;  but  the  position 
and  form  of  all  the  arches  are  slightly  varied. 

On  the  road  we  met  an  Englishman  on  horse- 
back, well  armed ;  who,  as  is  the  fashion  with  some 
of  our  countrymen,  would  have  passed  without 
speaking;  but  I  accosted  him,  and  inquired  about 
the  steamer.  He  answered  briefly,  that  the  vice- 
consul  had  sent  a  written  answer,  which  ought 
to  have  arrived  long  ago,  to  the  effect  that  in  all 
probability  the  "  Grand  Turk  "  would  not  stop  there 
this  trip.  Astounded  at  this  intelligence  —  a  re- 
petition of  our  ill-luck  at  Rhodes  —  we  mounted 
our  horses,  directing  Jus^f  to  pack  up  and  follow 
us  to  Skanderiln;  whither  we  pushed  on  as  fast 
as  hard-trotting  horses  and  a  steep,  bad,  descend- 
ing road  would  allow. 

The  ride  was,  however,  very  beautiful ;  the  moim- 
tains  again  were  covered  with  verdure  and  wood. 
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We  passed  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  in  bales, 
lying  on  a  fine  sward  by  the  road-side ;  where  the 
camels,  horses,  and  their  wilder-looking  drivers 
were  resting,  as  is  customary  in  beginning  a 
march.  They  had  come  this  short  distance  on  the 
road  to  Aleppo  from  Skanderiln,  in  order  to  re- 
adjust the  burdens,  only  temporarily  laden  at  first. 

On  arriying  at  the  commencement  of  the  wide 
pldb  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  all  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  vanished,  and  we  entered  a  pestilential 
swamp,  becoming  worse  at  every  step,  till  at  last 
there  was  but  a  narrow  causeway  over  the  noisome 
marsh ;  and  even  this,  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
way,  was  broken  and  impassable  in  many  places,  and 
our  horses  stirred  up  the  fetid  water,  which  almost 
surrounded  some  of  the  miserable  houses,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  must  frequently  be  overflowed  by  it. 

The  British  vice-consul's  residence  is  on  a  strip 
of  terra  firma ;  the  beach  of  shingle  thrown  up  by 
the  sea,  and  encroaching  on  it,  as  they  say  here. 

Mr.  Neale,  the  vice-consul,  received  us  very 
courteously,  and  offered  such  limited  accommodation 
as  his  house,  with  a  disbanded  establishment,  could 
afford.  A  palace  should  not  tempt  a  rational  being 
to  stay  in  such  a  place.  He  confirmed  the  bad 
news  we  had  previously  heard,  that  the  master 
of  the  "  Grand  Turk "  would  profit  by  the  great 
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numbers  of  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  this  year  to  take 
a  large  cargo  of  them  straight  to  Smyrna^  without 
touching  at  his  usual  places.  This  is  excessively  bad 
poUcy,  as  such  irregukrity  must  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  all  confidence;  for  merchants  will  not 
suffer  such  inconvenience.  To  us  it  was  a  third, 
and  a  very  grievous  disappointment. 

In  the  evening  we  discussed  the  only  two  alter- 
natives remaining  for  prosecuting  the  journey  to 
Cilicia.  The  first  was  to  go  by  land  round  the 
head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Skanderiin  or  Alexandretta,  and 
by  the  Kurd  Mountains,  to  Adana.  The  other  was 
to  hire  a  small  vessel  to  convey  us  to  Mersyn,  the 
port  of  Tersiis.  In  either  case,  we  should  have  had 
five  days'  quarantine  to  pass  in  a  miserable  manner. 

The  land  route  has  always  been  much  infested  by 
robbers ;  the  principal  of  whom,  the  Kurd  chief,  who 
resides  at  Bayds,  has  lately  been  showing  symptoms 
of  reform,  especially  in  the  late  Aleppo  affisur,  in 
which  he  took  no  part.  He  has  also  always  kept 
good  faith  with  Mr.  Neale, —  a  recommendation  from 
whom  would  have  ensured  safety ;  but  he  was  not 
now  in  Bayds,  and  the  Pacha  of  Adana,  waa  also 
absent,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Khalil  Pacha,  the  governor  of  Smyrna.  Moreover, 
our  consul  at  Tersils,  Mr.  Clapperton,   to  whom 
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also  I  had  a  letter,  was  at  that  moment  away 
from  his  head  quarters ;  and  Mr.  Neale,  the  vice- 
consul  here,  was  about  to  quit  his  post  on  leave  of 
absence. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  four  functionaries  on 
whom  alone  we  could  rely  for  protection  should  be 
away  at  this  precise  time,  leaving  the  wild  Kurds 
without  control.  In  addition  to  this,  by  taking  that 
route,  we  should  have  had  to  pass  over  a  great  deal 
of  low  and  unhealthy  ground  ;  and  though  the  bad 
season  had  not  yet  arrived,  it  may  at  all  times  be 
pronounced  indifferent  in  these  regions. 

We  were  already  so  late  in  the  season,  that  only 
half  of  April,  and  perhaps  the  first  week  in  May, 
could  be  with  safety  devoted  to  the  low  countries 
of  Cilicia  Campestris,  which  are,  after  that  period, 
as  deadly  as  the  marshes  of  Skanderiin.  Half  that 
time,  with  the  five  days'  quarantine,  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  journey  to  TersiUs ;  whence  our  little 
operations  were  to  commence.  For  my  intention, 
after  examining  the  ruins  of  that  city,  and  visiting 
the  Cilician  gates  from  motives  of  curiosity  only,  as 
they  have  already  been  examined  and  well  described 
by  General  Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  others, 
was  to  explore  a  part  of  Cilicia  Trachsea,  which 
being  mountainous,  is  more  healthy. 

VOL.  II.  8 
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The  voyage  to  Mersyn  wonld  also  have  been  a 
very  doubtM  affair.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances it  would  have  taken  nearly  as  much  time 
as  by  land.  Only  one  suitable  vessel  was  lying  in 
the  roads ;  consequently  a  high  price  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  if  even  it  would  have  suited  the  reis  to  have 
made  that  voyage  —  in  all  likelihood  a  long  and 
tedious  one  —  against  the  prevalent  north-west 
winds. 

Therefore  having  only  the  time  that  would  have 
been  barely  sufficient  to  perform  the  journey,  if  the 
steamer  had  not  failed  us,  a  sailing-vessel,  vrith  a 
strong  chance  of  a  foul  wind,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  We  considered  the  matter  during  half  the 
night ;  but  remitted  until  the  morning  the  decision  as 
to  whether  we  should  attempt  the  land  journey,  or 
return  by  land  to  Beriit.  However,  an  unforeseen 
circumstance  took  it  out  of  our  hands.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  Mr.  Neale  came  to  my  bedroom,  and  told 
me  that  a  steamer  had  just  anchored  in  the  harbour; 
but  whence  she  came,  or  whither  bound,  he  knew  not. 

April  ISth.  At  daylight  we  were  on  the  look- 
out ;  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  screw-steamer  at 
anchor ;  as  ugly  a  looking  craft  as  ever  I  saw.  Our 
patience  had  to  be  taxed  for  several  hours,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  be  moving  on  board ;  and  we  watched  in 
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vain  for  a  boat^  or  signs  of  nationality  in  the  way  of 
a  flag,  though  the  consul  had  hoisted  his  colours 
early.  At  nine  o'clock  the  master  of  the  vessel 
came  on  shore,  and  announced  himself  to  be  the 
first  representative  of  the  Liverpool  and  Constan- 
tinople screw-line,  just  established  to  ply  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria ;  and  he  had  touched 
here  on  his  way  to  Beriit.  This  decided  me  to  re- 
turn there  with  him ;  as  in  any  case  there  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
journey;  it  was  therefore  a  fortunate  occurrence. 
The  muleteers,  who  had  been  impatiently  waiting 
imder  our  windows  for  orders,  were  now  discharged. 

How  I  regretted  not  having  stayed  longer  at 
Seleucia  and  at  Antioch,  and  lingered  anywhere  in 
the  beautiful  scenery,  which  is  a  little  paradise  at 
this  time  of  the  year !  I  would  have  gone  back  by 
land,  had  it  not  been  too  long  a  journey  to  have 
ridden  by  the  same  road  to  Berilt. 

If  we  had  even  the  slightest  faith  in  omens,  one 

might  well  believe  the  Fates  were  opposed  to  our 

travelling  in  Asia  Minor.     First,  we  were  beaten 

back  by  the  robbers  being  in  possession  of  Lycia. 

Then  at  Bhodes,  when  we  were  fiJly  prepared  for 

making  a  descent  on  Cilicia,  we  were  firustrated  by 

the  failure  of  the  regular  steamer,  which  had  never 

s  s 
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been  found  wanting  hitherto.  Again  a  third  time, 
when  we  were  nearly  on  the  threshold  of  the 
looked-for  land,  a  second  failure  rendered  all  our 
schemes  abortive.  We  might  well  say  with  the 
Turks,  "  Kismet  I  — It  is  our  destiny !  "  Truly 
"  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 

Scanderoon,  Alexandretta,  or  Iskanderdn,  as  it  is 
variously  spelt,  has  not,  properly  speaking,  a  har- 
bour, but  nearly  an  open  roadstead  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  being  an  anchorage  pro- 
tected against  the  bad  weather  of  the  outside  by  a 
point  of  land;  but  the  prevalent  wind  from  the  south- 
west, blowing  right  up  the  gulf,  rarely  "comes 
home."    ~ 

The  worst  that  can  happen  is  the  reverse  of  what 
sailors  usually  fear;  namely,  ships  are  sometimes 
blown  to  sea  from  their  anchors  by  the  furious  gusts 
of  wind  coming  down  suddenly  through  valleys  of 
the  Amanus  range ;  such  as  we  experienced  during 
the  night  we  slept  at  Beilan. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  port  on  the  land 
side  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  Skanderiln, 
as  everything  has  to  be  brought  on  camels  or  mules 
from  Aleppo  over  the  high  mountain  pass  of 
Beilan. 

Still  this  might  do  in  Turkey  (the  very  antipodes 
of  Manchester  and   Liverpool),   where  the   value 
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of  time  is  not  known.  No  more  incomprehensible 
paradox  could  be  thrown  at  a  Turk,  than  to  assure 
him  that  "  time  is  money.'*  The  bane  of  this  place 
is  its  dreadful  climate,  which  is  almost  certain  death 
during  the  summer  months  ;  and  bad  enough  all 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Colonel  Rose  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
after  landing  here,  to  examine  the  drainage,  with 
two  English  gentlemen ;  one  of  whom,  a  Mr.  Cox, 
we  knew  at  Constantinople.  He  and  the  other 
Englishman  died  from  the  fevers  caught  during  a 
very  short  sojourn  here.  Colonel  Rose  suffered  all 
but  death. 

This    unhealthiness    is    owing   to   a    stream    or 

fountain,  which  overflows  the  low  land  at  the  foot 

of  the  mountains.     The  mere  sea-beach  is  dry,  but 

the  tract  within  is,  for  many  miles,  a   pestilential 

swamp,   in   which   not    only   water,   but    the    air 

stagnates;   the   former    owing,   to   the  lowness  of 

what  appears  to  be  land,  with  reference  to  the  sea 

level ;   and  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  gulf 

being  a  cul-de-sacy  closed  by  a  high  mountain  range ; 

so  that  the  strongest  breezes  from  the  westward 

lose  their  force  by  the  time  they  arrive  at   the 

extremity.     The  only  circulation  is  caused  by  the 

occasional    and    partial  gusts  from  the  mountain 

s  3 
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ravines;  which  come  down  with  great  fiiry,  but 
are  soon  paralysed  on  reaching  this  region  of 
stagnation* 

The  formation  of  the  wide  plaln^  stretching  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains^  would  be  a  curious 
subject  for  inquiry.  It  would  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  united  action  of  the  silt  brought  by  the 
torrents  from  the  mountains^  and  of  the  shingle 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
natural  result  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  land.  This,  however,  judging 
by  eye  of  its  appearance,  is  very  nearly  a  dead 
level ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
water,  that  neither  nature  nor  art  are  able  to 
throw  off.  The  office  of  the  sea  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  raising  a  beach  of  shingle ;  which  the 
position  of  the  old  Levant  factory,  a  substantial 
building,  though  in  ruins,  would  show  to  be 
advancing  seawards,  without  gaining  any  accession 
of  breadth  or  elevation.  The  present  vice-consular 
residence  is  built  upon  it  —  the  only  dry  land ; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  agents  of  the  Levant 
Company  would  have  chosen  a  similar  location.  If 
so,  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place,  though 
imperceptibly  ;  for  "  it  now  stands  exactly  m  the 
centre  of  an  inaccessible  marsh,  with  only  a  thread 
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of  rising  ground  from  the  gateway  to  the  beach," 
according  to  Mr.  Neale.^  I  was  there  too  short  a 
lime  to  be  able  to  make  anj  observationfi  which 
might  lead  to  an  explanation  of  these  anomalies. 
The  vice-consul  informed  me,  that  a  great  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  the  marshes  when  Ibrahim 
Pacha  was  in  possession  of  the  country.  He  em- 
ployed an  Italian,  Signor  Martinelli,  to  cut  a  canal, 
which  did  a  great  deal  towards  this  object ;  but 
the  sluices  having  been  since  neglected,  stagnation 
has  resumed  its  empire. 

The  vice-K^onsul  has  made  attempts  to  urge  the 
Turkish  government  to  restore  the  drains ;  but,  as 
usual,  interminable  delays  are  expressed  in  the  ever- 
lasting  word  "  Bakallam, — ^We  shall  see,"  and  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  inherent  tendency  of  the 
Turks  to  refer  everything  to  "  Kismet —  Destiny." 
Perhaps  the  Turk,  with  the  quiet  sagacity  which  also 
is  his  characteristic,  may  have  discovered  the  case  to 
irremediable.  The  beach  certainly  appeared  to  me 
be  to  be  higher  than  the  marsh  within ;  so  that  at  the 
best  the  water  can  only  percolate  slowly  through  it. 

If  I  was  rightly  informed,  that  the  water  causing 
this  wide  mischief  is  derived  from  springs  at  the 

^  Brother  of  the  vice-consul. 

8  4 
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base  of  the  moimtam,  the  case  is  partially  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Makri,  the  ancient  Telmessus^ 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  spoken 
of  in  YoL  I.  page  112.;  with  the  difference,  that 
there  the  land  has  gradually  become  lowered  by 
Tolcanic  subsidence.  But  the  means  there  proposed 
to  carry  off  the  water,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
perpendicular  rocks  at  the  sea  level,  might  be 
equally  applicable  for  getting  rid  of  the  enemy 
here,  and  thus  draining  the  marshes  in  as  far  as 
those  sources  are  concerned ;  namely,  by  enclosing 
the  founteins  with  a  strong  waU  carried  to  a  Buf- 
fident  height  to  give  the  necessary  fall  to  a  conduit 
which  should  convey  the  water  to  the  sea,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  disperse  over  the  low  land.  There 
was  a  similar  case  in  the  Island  of  Mytilene, 
though  not  near  the  sea;  where  a  fountain,  which 
might  have  been  the  agent  of  great  fertility,  was 
allowed  to  convert  fine  level  ground  into  an  un- 
healthy swamp.  Instances  are  frequent  of  streams 
gushing  out  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  as  at  Nahr 
Ibrahim  and  Akura  in  the  Lebanon  mountains. 
(See  above). 

The  sallow,  squalid  appearance  of  the  natives, 
who  are  obliged,  from  their  occupations  with  the 
shipping,  to  remain  here,  show  the  powerful  effects 
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of  the  malaria  which  has  been  fatal  to  so  many 
foreigners^  and  especially  to  Englishmen.  Some, 
however^  whose  strength  of 'constitution  has  enabled 
them  to  make  a  compromise  with  the  enemy  by 
establishing  a  good,  solid,  intermittent  fever,  become 
exempt  from  the  more  deadly  remittent,  and  may 
live,  as  is  the  case  with  the  African  fever. 

Mr.  Neale,  the  British  vice-consul,  has  been  here 
nine  years ;  having  effected  the  arrangement  at  the 
expense  of  a  broken  constitution ;  which  he  hopes 
now  to  repair  in  England,  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence.  He  had  agreed  for  his  passage  with  the 
master  of  a  little  schooner  about  to  sail ;  but  the 
unlooked-for  chance  of  a  screw-steamer  touching 
here,  and  bound  for  Liverpool,  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  the  master  very  liberally  cancelled 
the  agreement. 

We  all  embarked  at  simset.  The  masters  from  all 
the  vessels  in  the  roadstead  attended  us,  and  kindly 
sent  their  boats  to  embark  the  luggage  ;  a  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Neale  which  showed  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held. 

One  of  the  schooners,  glorying  in  the  possession 
of  two  small  gims,  fired  a  salute  in  honour  of  him. 
^he  master  thereof  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise 
to  me  for  its  having  been  fired  more  slowly  than 
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I  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  such  things 
done  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  I  set  his  mind  at 
ease,  by  assuring  him  that,  although  slow,  it  was 
fired  with  great  regularity ;  so  that,  in  that  respect, 
his  schooner's  salute  was  equal  to  that  of  a  first*rate. 
A  great  number  of  natives  ulso  were  waiting  to 
wish  the  vice-consul  a  good  voyage;  one,  a  very 
fine  old  man,  Kurt-Ali,  the  chief  of  the  camel- 
drivers,  embraced  him  very  affectionately. 

Indeed,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  our  vice- 
consul  had  won  the  good  will  of  all.  On  his  part 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  universal  good  conduct 
and  excellent  feeling  he  had  found  in  every  one 
during  his  long  stay  among  them.  Especially  he 
declared,  that,  in  all  cases  of  dispute  or  difficulty, 
he  found  the  masters  of  British  merchant  vessels 
trading  there,  disposed  to  meet  his  wishes  and  en- 
deavours in  the  best  spirit. 

It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
before  alluded  to,  —  namely,  the  difficulty  of  the 
mountain  transit  for  the  merchandise,  the  pestiferous 
climate,  and  the  inconveniences  for  loading  and 
unloading, — the  number  of  shipping  has  more  than 
doubled  during  ten  years.  What  might  be  looked 
for  with  such  a  port  as  Seleucia,  if  restored  ? 

The  morning  had  been  rainy;   and  during,  the 
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day,  heavy  clouds  settled,  or  rather  were  densely 
massed,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  a  very 
low  level,  the  outline  perfectly  defined,  and  nearly 
horizontal  beneath,  clinging  with  extraordinary 
tenacity  to  the  crags  and  ravines.  The  air  was 
uncommonly  stagnant  and  oppressive ;  of  which  this 
appearance  of  the  wet  blanket  of  clouds  enhanced 
the  efiect  on  our  depressed  spirits.  As  if  to  give 
palpable  proof  of  the  density  of  these  clouds,  a  large 
white  bird,  a  stork  or  a  swan,  seemed  to  make 
fruitless  efforts  to  enter  them.  We  could  see  him, 
with  a  good  glass,  coasting  along  for  a  great  distance ; 
sometimes  penetrating  a  little  way,  he  was  half-lost ; 
then,  coming  out,  he  took  a  wide  circuit,  and  tried 
another  place  in  vain.  We  lost  sight  of  him  from 
distance,  and  not  from  his  having  passed  the  dense 
barrier.  Who  can  tell  the  perplexity  of  that  anx- 
ioudy  persevering  parent  bird?  or  the  watching 
disappointment  of  the  expectant  nestlings? 

Towards  the  evening  the  mass  began  to  break  up, 
giving  some  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
spurs  and  deep  ravines,  when  the  partial  breaks  in 
the  clouds  allowed  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
to  pierce  the  gloom  and  gild  them,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  intense  surrounding  purple  or  deep 
blue-gray. 
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Though  80  stagnant  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  the 
wind  was  very  strong  against  us  soon  after  we  got 
underway,  and  it  veered  round  to  the  southwards 
as  we  altered  the  course  on  leaving  the  gulf;  and  it 
blew  a  gale  against  us. 

April  16th,  At  daylight  Gibel  Lebn^n,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Lebanon  range,  rose  grandly 
above  a  great  bank  of  clouds,  his  head  crowned  by 
an  eternal  snow-wreath.  We  had  such  an  offing, 
that  below  the  clouds  no  land  was  visible.  We 
kept  at  the  same  distance  all  the  way,  as  the 
master  had  never  been  along  the  shores ;  which  are 
perfectly  safe  as  to  soundings,  but  very  dangerous 
to  get  embayed  in  with  bad  weather.  The  voyage 
was  unpleasant,  owing  to  the  very  uneasy  motion  of 
the  vessel  in  the  heavy  sea,  and  from  the  noise  of 
the  spindle. 

There  must  be  a  considerable  change  in  style 
before  this  vessel  can  become  a  favourite  for  pas- 
sengers. Our  fare  was  very  homely ;  pea-soup  and 
a  great  mass  of  corned  beef  with  carrots  rather 
surprised  us,  accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  ex- 
cellent table  (Thote,  of  several  courses,  on  board  of 
most  of  the  Levant  steamers ;  and  especially  since  the 
same  charges  were  made.  The  master,  a  very  civil, 
good-natured  person,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
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in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  and  the  honours  were  done  at 
the  foot  by  the  mate ;  a  roughs  old  sailor^  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  trimming  the  coal-bunkers^  and 
his  appetite  was  too  keen  to  allow  him  time  to  wash 
his  hands. 

We  anchored  at  four  p.m.  at  Beriit  The  heavy 
surf  made  it  as  usual  difficult  to  land.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  make  a  good  boat-harbour  here>  if  nothing 
else  were  attempted^  by  restoring  the  pier,  which  is 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  by  its  being 
raised  above  it,  shelter  would  be  obtained  for  boats 
when  shipping  and  unshipping  cargoes.  The  waves 
now  break  over  and  make  it  very  bad  landing  on 
the  so-called  quay ;  which  is,  moreover,  very  much 
cramped  for  room,  and  can  hardly  be  called  one. 
The  com  has  frequently  to  be  carried  by  the 
khamals,  or  porters,  wading  up  to  their  middle  with 
great  loads  on  their  heads.  Thus  it  is  frequently 
damaged,  and  much  time  is  lost ;  especially  as  the 
operation  is  stopped  by  only  moderately  bad 
weather 

It  is  surprising,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, how  steadily  commerce  has  improved  in 
Berdt  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  From 
a  miserable  place,  though  with  imposing  walls  and 
fortifications,  it  has  become  the  most  flourishing  com- 
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mercial  town  on  the  coast;  and  from  being  very 
scantly  peopled  at  that  time^  it  is  now  too  small  to 
contain  the  increase.  It  is  said  there  are  as  manj 
inhabitants  now  outside  the  walls  as  there  are  inside. 
Altogether  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
80^000  souls.  The  houses  outside  are  all  sur- 
rounded by  mulberry  gardens^  and  have  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  when  one  approaches  from 
the  sea.  The  rocky  shore  to  the  westward  of  the 
town  is  full  of  little  coves^  which  might  be  made 
use  of.  There  are  proofs  along  this  shore  that  the 
ancients  profited  by  these^  as  there  are  numerous 
foundations  of  large  buildings.  The  sea  has  encroached 
on  and  destroyed  them ;  so  that  their  form  and  uses 
cannot  be  conjectured.  One  especially  must  have 
been  magnificent,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  massive 
extensive  substructions.  Remains  of  the  mosaic 
pavements  which  adorned  it  are  crossed  by  the 
present  footpath. 

Nothing  is  done  by  individuals  or  by  government 
for  the  improvement  of  the  place  or  its  natural 
advantages^  which  however,  are  not  great.  "  Nature 
often  helps  those  who  will  not  help  themselves,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  those  who  will,  and  the  unsettling 
of  their  convictions  as  to  the  duty  of  industry."^    It 

^  Shirley  Brooks,  Russians  of  the  South. 
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cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Sublime  Forte, 
that  it  imitates  nature  in  this  respect:  but  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  any  clashing  of  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  governed  and  the  government  are 
equally  unwilling  to  advance.  What  energy  there 
is,  certainly  is  to  be  found  in  the  indigenous 
population  called  Arabs,  and  especially  among  the 
Maronites.  But  much  as  they  have  to  learn,  perhaps 
they  have  more  to  unlearn.  Like  the  Greeks,  they 
are  devoid  of  the  love  of  truth  and  honesty,  as  is 
manifest  in  all  their  transactions.  They  only  talk 
of  their  virtues  when  they  have  the  mortification 
of  being  detected  in  their  misdeeds,  Spartans  all. 
Debts  and  taxes  they  only  pay  under  the  fear  or 
absolute  pressure  of  punishment.  They  lose  caste 
with  their  fellows  if  their  pay  their  taxes  upon  a 
slight  application  of  the  bastinado.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  debtors  not  only  swearing  to  their 
insolvency  by  everything  that  is  sacred,  bringing 
their  weeping  wives  and  children  to  deprecate  the 
exercise  of  justice,  declaring  on  their  knees  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  when  the 
defaulter  found  that  all  would  not  do,  and  he  had 
received  a  sufficient  number  of  strokes  of  the 
bastinado,  to  save  his  credit  for  obstinacy  he  pulled 
out  three  times  the  amount  of  his  debt  in  gold. 
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A  generation,  however,  is  springing  up  from  whom 
better  things  may  be  expected ;  thanks  to  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  the  American  missionaries,  who 
it  is  to  be  hoped  instil  the  love  of  truth  as  well  as 
religion  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

We  had  twelve  days  to  wait  for  the  next  Austrian 
steamer  for  Europe;  but  the  time  was  passed  very 
agreeably  in  Dimetri's  excellent  hotel,  delightfully 
situated  in  the  gardens  to  the  westward  of  the  town; 
and  thanks  to  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  Heald 
and  his  lady. 

Monday,  April  2%ih.  We  embarked,  and  said 
farewell  to  ''  The  East"  Beriit,  with  its  beautiful 
environs,  and  the  glorious  Lebanon,  were  decked 
in  gorgeous  array  in  the  setting  sun,  leaving  im- 
pressions on  our  minds  never  to  be  effaced. 
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ON  THE  DBSTBUGTION  OF  FOBESTS. 

FrimeTal  Forests. —First  Conquests  by  Man.  —  Contrasts.  — 
Denuded  Mountains.  —  Asia  Minor.  —  Lebanon.  —  Greece. 
—  Spain.  — France.  —  Egypt. — The  Effect  of  Denudation 
upon  the  Soil  and  Fountains.  —  Scarcity  of  Fuel.  —  Ancient 
Palestine.— The  ^  Terrible  Wilderness.**— Population  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsida.  —  The  Amalekites.  —  Aboriginal  Inha- 
bitants.—The  "One  Primeyal Language.** —The  Siir4bit 
el  Ehadim. — The  Bemedy.  —  Restoration  of  the  Jews.— > 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  the  most  favourable.  —  The  Karaite 
Jews  suitable  Colonists. 

It  is  manifest  that  those  regions,  which  were 
anciently  the  most  fertile  and  also  the  most  populous 
are  now  deserted.  The  long  and  exterminating 
wars,  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  prosperity, 
have  generally  been  considered  as  sufficient  to  have 
caused  this  desolation.  But  it  is  also  equally 
eyident,  that  such  vicissitudes  in  the  human  race 
have  a  parallel  in  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
neighbouring  primeval  forests;  or,  at  all  events, 
their  present  analogous  condition  may  fairly  lead  to 
such  an  inference. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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A  consideration  therefore  of  the  contrasts  pre- 
sented by  races  inhabiting  undisturbed  forests,  and 
those  who  have  destroyed  all  around  them,  has  led 
me  to  attach  much  importance  to  their  destruction, 
as  one  among  the  numerous  causes  of  decay  in  the 
human  race  in  the  original  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, where  the  bounties  of  nature  had  created  such 
a  sense  of  security,  that  the  '^  S.ejoicing  city  dwelt 
carelessly,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  am ;  and  there  is 
none  beside  me."  * 

All  this  may  be  an  accomplishment  and  part  of  a 
mighty  system  wrought  out  by  simple  means,  though 
designed  by  Him  to  whom  all  means  are  simple. 

We  learn  from  the  researches  of  geologists  into  the 
imperishable  records  of  nature,  that  the  condition  of 
our  planet,  in  ages  far  beyond  the  reach  of  history, 
was  so  warm  and  humid,  as  to  be  fayourable  to  a 
prodigious  development  of  vegetable  life.*      The 

^  Zephaniah,  ii.  15. 

^  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  vege- 
tation of.  the  primitive  world,  and  of  the  immense  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  which  were  doubtlessly  accumulated  in  cur- 
rents and  converted  in  a  moist  condition  into  coal,  I  would 
instance  the  Saarbriicker  coal  measures,  where  120  beds  are 
superposed  over  one  another,  exclusive  of  a  great  many  which 
are  less  than  a  foot  in  thickness ;  the  coal  beds  at  Johnstone 
in  Scotland,  and  those  in  the  Creuzot  in  Burgundy,  are  some 
of  them  respectively  thirty  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  whilst 
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earth's  surface  was  then  in  a  transition  state  pre- 
paratory to  its  occnpation  bj  animated  beings  in  suc- 
cessive types ;  and  subsequently,  through  the  work- 
ings of  a  beneficent  Creator,  to  be  fitted  for  the 
enjoyment  and  happiness  of  a  higher  order  of  beings 
capable  of  appreciating  and  of  returning  praises  and 
thanksgivings  for  such  blessings. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  wrong  to  assume,  that, 
when  the  first  of  that  race,  the  highest  of  the 
creation,  came  to  their  inheritance,  they  had  to 
struggle  with,  and  to  conquer,  at  least  some  part  of 
that  primeval  exuberance. 

They  began  '^  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  ^  to  clear 
small  portions  of  the  woods,  to  cultivate  the  land, 
that  they  might  '^  eat  bread." 

What  a  history  of  toil  is  contained  in  that  simple 
but  awful  passage,  and  what  an  antithesis  to  the  stiU 
majesty  of  repose  in  the  long  reign  which  preceded 
it  I  '^  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin." 

The  struggle  has  been  prolonged  by  the  descend* 
ants  of  him  on  whom  the  doom  was  pronounced. 

The  strife  has  resembled  that  foretold  between  man 

in  the  forests,  in  our  temperate  zones,  growing  over  a  certain 

area,  would  hardly  suffice,  in  the  space  of  100  years,  to  cover 

it  with  more  than  a  stratum  of  seven  French  lines  in  thickness. 

—  Cosmos^  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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and  his  arch-enemy  the  serpent  From  the  war 
which  has  been  waged^  at  all  times,  against  primeyal 
forests  there  has  resulted  a  re-action,  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  the  conquerors. 

But  it  is  also  well  known  that  vast  regions  covered 
with  dense  woods  are  inhabited  bj  races  of  men  with 
different  tendencies,  whose  simple  wants  and  low 
energies  have  never  led  them  to  contend  with  their 
rank  enemy  for  the  possession  of  the  soil ;  having 
to  all  appearance  little,  beyond  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion, to  denote  a  higher  state  of  existence  than 
the  groves  among  which  they  are  content  to  wander, 
and  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence,  instead  of 
compelling  the  earth  to  yield  fruits  increasing  in 
abundance  with  their  wants ;  as  was  the  case  with 
North  America,  where  scanty  and  improvident 
tribes  have  been,  in  our  day,  replaced  by  millions, 
who  clear  the  forests  and  utilise  the  soiL  These  are 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Mesopotamians,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  with  more  judgment ;  and  many  ages 
must  elapse  before  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  same 
condition.  In  1853  17,000,000  of  cubic  feet  of 
timber  were  exported  from  Quebec ;  yet  it  is  ascer- 
tained, by  government  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  du- 
ration of  the  supply  in  various  districts,  that,  in  the 
Ottawa  Forest  region  alone,  there  was  timber  enough 
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to  feed  the  mills  on  that  noble  river,  at  their  present 
rate  of  consumption,  for  600  years.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  most  travellers  have  noticed 
the  almost  treeless  condition  of  eastern  countries', 
where  the  human  race  had  its  first  seats,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  favouring  circumstances  of  the  abimd- 
ance  of  natural  advantages  and  the  energy  of  the 
occupants,  both  history  and  monumental  records 
prove  that  population  attained  its  highest  point  of 
numerical  development. 

Thus  on  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  Sea,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  having  perhaps  never  been  very  thickly  peo- 
pled, the  primeval  forests  have  not  been  subdued. 
The  mountains  are  covered  from  the  base  to  the 
summit  with  a  dense  clothing  of  chestnut,  oak,  beech, 
pines,  with  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  laurel,  myr- 
tle, ivy,  box,  rhododendron,  cistus.  This  primeval 
belt  stretches  almost  from  the  Archipelago  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  But  of  this  mountain  range,  the  back- 
bone of    Asia  Minor,  all  travellers  describe  the 


^  A  Vacation  Tour  in  America  and  Canada,  by  C.  Weld, 
p.  102. 

'  ^*  A  look  of  dryness  and  deadness  is,  as  far  as  I  have  yet 
gone,  the  prevailing  vice  of  eastern  landscape,  always  excepting 
Broussa.**  —  Lard  Carlisle,  p.  124. 
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southern  slopes  as  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  well- 
wooded  northern  side.  '^  The  huge  forms  of  these 
hills  are  all  bare  S"  except  in  some  few  localities  diffi-  \ 

cult  to  be  reached ;  as  Kara  Bel  in  Anti-Taurus,  and  ' 

Soghanli  Dagh,  where  Mr.  Hamilton  says  the  last 
of  the  primeyal  forests  south  of  the  line  of  the  Black 
Sea  belt  was  sold  by  the  Pacha  of  the  district  to  the 
Russians,  who  use  it  for  their  fortifications  on  the 
frontier. 

I  also  leave  out  of  the  question  the  beautiful 
valleys,  principally  clothed  with  fruit  trees,  which  of 
course  co-exist  with  population  in  proportion  to  it, 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  one  might  almost  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  other. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  originally  covered  with  as  much,  or  more 
luxuriance ;  since  their  southern  aspects  are  more 
favourable  for  vegetation. 

In  the  central  basin  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Garsanitis 
in  Cappadocia,  containing  the  great  salt  lake  of 
Tuz  Goli,  the  coimtry  is  remarkable  for  its  wild 
and  stony  districts ;  which  are  all  wanting  in  wood, 
though  it  has  fertile  plains. 

The  whole  of  this  province  is  described  as  being 
broken  up  by  a  series  of  volcanic  agencies,   whether 

^  See  Hamilton,  Ainsworth,  Walpole,  War.  Smyth,  and  others. 
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of  very  remote  periods^  or  since  the  historical  era  of 
the  occupation  by  man,  so  as  to  have  been  affected 
in  the  points  under  consideration ;  that  is,  whether 
its  hills  were  formerly  clothed  by  primeval  forests 
destroyed  by  these  volcanic  changes,  or  by  the  re- 
quirements of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

All  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna  are  extraordinary  in  their  nakedness,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
and-  these  countries  are  comparatively  deserted. 
The  line  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Taurus  has  still 
some  fine  forests;  though  within  reach  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Egyptian  axe,  it  has  been  despoiled,  as  weU  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lebanon  range  in  Syria. 
Mount  Amanus  stUl  retsuns  some  of  its  primeval 
clothing.  ^^  The  forest  of  his  Carmel "  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
24.),  has  given  place  to  mere  brushwood,  with  some 
few  evergreen  oaks. 

The  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  the  islands  of  Greece,  are  bare ;  and  the 
population  is  so  scanty,  as  to  form  a  mockery  of  a 
kingdom. 

The  central  parts  of  Spain  are  almost  converted  to 
a  desert  by  the  destruction  of  her  forests;  the  popu- 
lation is  reduced  in  every  sense ;  and  what  place  has 
that  once  noble  Spain,  among  nations  ? 

T  4 
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In  France  dejrichemeni,  or  the  grubbing  np  of 
forests,  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent 
and  with  very  disastrous  results.  Within  two  cen- 
turies the  extent  of  forest  has  in  that  country  been 
reduced  by  two-thirds ;  the  annual  produce  of  the 
remainder  is  ahready  one-fifth  below  the  wants  of  the 
population ;  and  the  calculations  of  the  illustrious 
Laplace  prove  that,  if  this  extent  of  the  forests  be 
not  restored,  fael  will  entirely  faiL  The  poor  suffer 
much  by  the  loss  of  forests ;  which,  in  certain  loca- 
lities, amounts  to  a  legal  interdict  of  wood  and  water. 

Beports  from  fifty-four  departments  of  France 
show  that  the  destruction  of  a  great  extent  of  forest, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  land  under  cultiya- 
tion,  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  very  variable  and  uncertain.  Heavy 
rains,  storms,  and  droughts  have  ravaged  the  soil 
and  endangered  the  crops  more  and  more  every 
year.^ 

The  author  I  have  here  quoted  proves,  that,  by  the 
destruction  of  woods,  sources  of  waters  are  diminished 
and,  in  many  places,  entirely  lost. 

Humboldt  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  clear- 
ing of  forests  in  the  valley  of  Araga,  in  the  province 

^  De  rinfluence  des  D^boisements,  &c.,  par  M.  Paul  Laurenti 
Frofesseur,  &c.,  )k  Nancy. 
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of  Venezuela^  during  a  century^  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tacariga^  had  been  much  diminished.  This  cause 
haying  ceased^  M.  Boussingault  found  twenty  years 
afterwards^  that,  with  the  growth  of  the  forests,  the 
surface  of  the  lake  had  regained  more  than  half  of 
its  ancient  bed« 

Egypt,  that  anomalous  country,  retains  its  inex- 
haustible source  of  fertility  in  its  river;  which 
brings  fertilising  elements  from  the  inaccessible 
forests  of  central  Africa. 

In  all  ages,  however,  the  surrounding  countries 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  supply  of 
timber  to  Egypt ;  every  available  forest  is  now  yearly 
undergoing  the  process  of  destruction  to  feed  its 
insatiable  ovens.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  vessels 
which  were  seen  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  in  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Lebanon,  loading 
with  firewood  for  Alexandria.  A  great  number  of 
ships  are  exclusively  employed  in  that  trade ;  and  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  large  rafts  of  timber 
leave  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  every  two  or  three 
years,  drifb  with  the  current  down  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles,  and  are  towed  by  sailing  ships 
through  the  Archipelago,  and  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean  to  Alexandria  in  the  fine  season.  If,  however, 
bad  weather  should  come  on,  the  ships  cast  them  off. 
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and  leaye  them  to  their  &,ie  for  a  time.  If  such  is  the 
demand,  now  that  Egypt  ifl  brought  so  low  in  popula- 
tion and  prosperity,  what  must  it  have  been  in  the 
days  of  her  splendour  and  myriads  of  inhabitants  I 

But  the  principal  illustration  of  my  point  is 
Mesopotamia,  reduced,  from  the  possession  of  the 
largest  cities  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  a  naked 
desert  wandered  over  by  nomad  tribes. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  mountains  to  the  eastward ; 
but  all  those  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west,  have  been 
denuded. 

As  in  the  beginning,  the  scanty  labourers  of  the 
soil  had  difficulty  in  producing  enough  food  for  their 
wants ;  so,  in  process  of  time  there  was  a  point,  in 
all  centres  of  population,  where,  the  forests  haying 
been  cleared  for  cultivation  in  such  parts  as  were 
suitable  for  it,  the  remainder,  crowning  the  moun- 
tunous  and  otherwise  useless  districts,  were  of 
great  benefit  to  the  lower  regions;  supplying  the 
vegetable  element  of  fertility,  and  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  condensing  it,  and  sending 
it  down  to  the  plains,  bearing  with  it  this  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  the  earthy  particles  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  rocks. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests,  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  increasing  populations,  denuded  the 
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mountains^  diminished  the  rains,  and  deprived  the 
plains  of  their  sources  of  fertility. 

The  alluyial  contribution  of  the  upper  regions 
was  no  longer  a  rich  compound  of  vegetable  and 
earthy  particles ;  they  had  lost  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility by  evaporation ;  and  so  the  plains,  receiving 
only  the  silicious  parts  of  the  sunHscathed  rocks,  be- 
came sandy  deserts* 

Thus  industrious  races,  that  used  to  extract 
abundance  from  a  generous  soil,  now  could  obtain 
only  a  bare  subsistence.  Wealthy  nations  lost 
their  sources  of  prosperity;  populations  faded 
away  with  the  failure  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions ;  and  nomad  tribes,  with  inherently  opposite 
tendencies,  which  had  been  repressed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  industrious  races,  now  expanded  in 
their  turn,  and  assumed  dominion  over  the  desert 
waste.  The  Arab  pastures  his  flocks  amid  the 
ruins  of  forgotten  cities.^ 

^  M.  Ladoucette,  the  eloquent  member  of  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes  for  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  sajs,  '^  Sans  parlcr 
de  certains  peuplesd^Asia,  que  led^frichement  a  mines,  afiaiblis, 
et  d6truits;  sans  retracer  ici  les  maux  qu*il  a  cause  en  Egjpte  et 
en  Gr^ce,  quelles  consequences  desastreuses  n*a-t-il  pas  amen^ 
d^jk  dans  le  midi  de  la  France  ?  Tons  les  bons  esprits,  en 
Provence,  lui  attribuent  le  changement  de  temperature,  la 
multiplication  des  insectes,  la  disparition  des  eaux,  et  par  suite 
I'ariditd  d*une  partie  du  sol.  II  est  trop  vrai,  d*ailleur8» 
qu*une  foule  de  terrains  d^friches  sent  devenus  improductifs.**^ 
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In  warm  countxies,  it  is  true^  that,  for  the  small 
amount  of  ftiel  that  is  required^  a  substitute  is  found 
in  chopped  straw  and  earth  mixed  with  camel's  j 

dung;  but^  if  the  diminution  of  wood  for  fuel  is 
felt  in  temperate  climates,  what  must  be  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  in  cold  countries  not  supplied 
with  a  substitute  in  fossil  coal?  M.  de  Custine 
says,  ''Fuel  is  becoming  very  scarce  in  Russia. 
Wood  is  as  dear  in  Petersburg  as  in  Paris.  There 
are  houses  here  which  consmne  as  much  as  9000 
or  10,000  francs  per  winter.  In  beholding  the 
inroads  made  upon  the  forests,  we  may  ask  with 
inquietude,  how  will  the  next  generation  warm 
themselves  ?  " " 

But  this  is  only  one  among  the  purposes  for 

« 

which  demands  were  made  upon  primeval  forests. 
They  were  indispensable  in  a  vast  number  of  eco- 
nomic appliances  in  which  great  inconvenience  arises 
from  the  scarcity  of  timber,  especially  for  building. 
The  recent  excavations  at  Nineveh  show  how  great 
must  have  been  the  contributions  from  the  forests 
of  Lebanon;  but,  in  the  times  of  Herodotus, 
timber  for  building  was  very  scarce  in  Babylonia, 
and  was  not  very  plentiful    in    the    surrounding 

^  Russia,  by  tho  Marquis  de  Custine,  part  i.  p.  157. 
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countries.     The  stems  of  palm-trees^  coated  with 
pitchy  were  frequently  used  in  building ;  as  is  the 
case  now  also.     The  mines  of  Asia  Minor^  which 
were  extensively  worked  in  ancient   times,  must 
have  caused  an  immense  consumption    of  wood* 
The  greatest  drawback  to  their  productayeness  at 
the  present  time  is  the  want  of  it.     All  the  forests 
in  their  neighbourhood  have  been  annihilated,  and 
the  only  charcoal  that  can  be  procured  is  nothing 
more  than  charred  twigs.     In  consequence  of  this 
the  copper  ore  is  taken  to  Tocat  to  be  there  refined. 
These,  among  many  others  for  economical  pur* 
poses,  have  been  ihe  processes  which  have  caused 
Palestine  to  be  looked  upon  by  travellers  as  any- 
thing but  a  '^  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
It  is  considered,  and  described,  by  many,  as  a  bar- 
ren country,  devoid  of  natural  resources ;  and  argu- 
ments have  been  taken  from  its  present  aspect,  to 
show  that  it  never  could  have  supported  the  vast 
population,  with  which  it  was  said  to  have  teemed 
at  the  period  of  prosperity  of  the  Jews.     When 
Josephus  undertook  the  defence  of  Gralilee  ''the 
country  was  remarkably  rich,  abounding  in  pasture, 
com-knd,  and    fruit    trees    of   every  description. 
The  population  was  very  great.      They  lived  in 
cities,  which  were   numerous  and  large ;   and,  in 
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great,  open  villages,   the  least  of  which,"    says 
Josephus,  '^  contained  15,000  inhabitants." 

The  observations  of  travellers  would  go  to  prove, 
or  disprove,  this  assumption,  according,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  time  of  year  when  they  vidted  it» 
The  desolation  is  as  complete  in  one  season  as  the 
luxuriance  of  tiie  vegetation  in  another  is  sur*- 
prising.^  But  not  even  a  consideration  of  it,  under 
its  most  favourable  aspect  at  the  present  day,  can 
ensure  a  just  estimate  of  its  vast  capabilities,  and  the 
condition  to  which  a  numerous,  industrious,  and 
exacting  population  may  have  brought  it  There 
are  some  portions,  such  as  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
Sanur,  Esdraelon,  and  others  tiie  fertility  of  which, 

^  **  In  Palestine  the  grass  grows  only  so  long  as  the  ground 
that  is  adapted  for  it  is  moistened  by  the  winter  rains.  The 
traveller  who  passes  through  these  tracts  in  the  spring  is 
ravished  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  the  multitude  of 
flowers;  but  scarcely  have  the  latter  rains  ceased,  and  the 
storms  of  the  vernal  equinox  subsided,  than  an  almost  vertical 
sun  others  up  the  grass  and  flowers,  the  scorching  south 
winds  come  up  from  the  wilderness,  and  the  traveller  who  to- 
day has  passed  over  a  verdant  and  variegated  carpet  of  herbage 
and  flowers,  will,  three  weeks  after,  at  the  same  place,  not  meet 
with  a  blade  of  grass ;  all  vegetation  he  will  then  find  scorched 
to  death ;  and  if  during  that  interval  the  sirocco  has  been 
more  than  usually  powerful  in  its  blast,  then  the  grass,  after 
being  shrivelled  into  hay,  will  have  been  swept  afar,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  will  have  assumed  a  dingy,  yellowish 
copper  hue.*'— Fan  der  VeUcy  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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judging  even  &om  its  present  impoverished  state^ 
would  then  have  been  immense. 

It  is^  however,  in  the  mountainous  re^ons,  and 
especially  about  Jerusalem,  that  the  curse  of 
sterility  is  most  apparent;  which  led  Voltaire  to 
say,  that  it  is  ^'  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  inhabited 
countries  of  Asia,  being  almost  entirely  covered 
with  parched  rocks.''  Strabo  also  says  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  barren. 

But,  instead  of  bare,  protruding,  and  parched  rocks, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  the  days  of  its  proe^erily, 
every  eminence,  not  available  for  cultivation,  was 
crowned  with  wood. 

In  these  districts  the  decomposing  materials  of 
the  rocky  strata  were  carefully  terraced  up,  so  that 
the  hill«sides  presented  a  succession  of  gardens 
of  deep  and  rich  soil;  as  may  be  seen  now  in  the 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Deir  el  Kftmnmr 
in  the  Lebanon :  while  the  summits  and  craggy  parts 
afforded,  even  in  their  crevices,  nurture  for  trees ; 
which,  by  attracting  moisture,  were  the  principal 
auxiliaries  to  fertility.  Thus  we  learn  that,  when- 
ever the  Israelites  turned  from  the  true  God,  they 
worshipped  '^  in  groves  on  high  places." 

By  the  neglect  of  these  cares  in  assisting  Nature, 
and  further,  by  depriving  her  of  her  own  resources. 
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the  result  has  been  sterility  and  depopulation.  A 
Nemesis  avenges  every  outrage  on  Nature.  The 
inevitable  concomitant  of  a  naked,  sun-scathed  moun* 
tain-top  is  an  arid,  barren  base,  terminating  in 
waste,  unproductive  plains.  These  are  necessarily 
deserted  by  man,  except  during  the  short  period  of 
spring ;  when,  from  other  causes  in  the  inexhaustible 
economy  of  nature,  they  are  covered  with  a  verdant 
carpet,  which  invites  the  resort  of  nomad  tribes  with 
their  flocks  to  a  short  sojourn. 

In  very  early  times  Idumeea  must  have  been  very 
prosperous.  The  ancient  possessors  of  it,  in  the 
time  of  Chedorlaomer,  the  Kenites,  the  Horites,  and 
the  Midianites,  and,  after  them,  tiie  Edomites,  had 
the  rich  commerce  of  the  East  in  their  hands ;  aflber 
their  conquest  by  David,  who  put  to  death  all  the 
males,  '^Edom,  her  kings  and  all  their  princes," 
declined  from  her  prosperity.  She  had  a  short- 
lived splendour  as  a  Roman  province,  as  shown  by 
the  Oreco-Boman  decorations  of  Sela  or  Petra,  and 
then  was  made  ''most  desolate.^  In  their  pro- 
sperity, doubtless,  the  people  despoiled  Mount  Hor 
of  its  primeval  honours,  and  it  is  now  only  ''  dotted 
with  wood."  ^     The  plidn  to  the  eastward,  so  com- 

*  Dr.  Robinson. 
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pletely  a  stony  desert^  as  to  merit  the  name  of 
Arabia  Petrasa^  is  yet  susceptible  of  cultivation,  as 
it  is  in  many  places  overgrown  with  wild  herbs, 
and  must  once  have  been  thickly  inhabited,  for  the 
traces  of  many  ruined  towns  and  villages  are  met 
with." » 

M.  Van  der  Velde  says,  **  Of  the  wood  (near  Ziph) 
where  Jonathan  came  to  David  and  made  a  cove- 
nant with  him  before  the  Lord,  nothing  now  re- 
mains. The  country  has  for  many  centuries  lost 
its  woods  and  forests,  owing  to  the  devastations 
caused  by  man."  '  Thus  the  northern  parts  of  the 
*'  great  and  terrible  wilderness "  bordering  on  Pa- 
lestine is  adorned  with  plentiful  herbage  and 
flowers  of  every  hue  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
rains  have  been  plentiful.  In  such  seasons  the 
*'  Arabs  are  kings."  *  At  other  times  of  the  year, 
and  in  seasons  when  the  rains  have  failed,  the  face 
of  the  desert  prevents  a  sterility  which  is  only  re- 
lieved by  the  scanty  remains  of  vegetation  in  the 
Wadies.  It  is  then  abandoned  by  every  living 
thing. 

The  Arabs,  however,  have  not  always  been  the 
wandering  and  fitful  monarchs  of  this  desert    Ruins 

»  Burck.  Syria,  p.  436.  »  Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

»  Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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of  large  cities  are  to  be  found,  with  proofs  of  care- 
ful cultivation ;  showing  that,  this  portion  at  least, 
was  at  one  time  occupied  hj  a  fixed  and  industrious 
population.  Among  the  causes  of  their  decadence, 
may  have  been  the  reckless  destruction  of  the 
forests  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

On  leaving  Palestine  the  *^  wilderness  "  increases 
in  sterility,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  mountainous 
ridge  El  Tyh ',  stretching  east  and  west  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  and  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  4322  feet,  according  to  Kussiger.  South  of 
this  ridge  the  land  again  rises,  after  the  interven- 
tion of  a  sandy  plain,  till  it  reaches,  near  the  apex  of 
the  peninsula,  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  height  of  8747 
English  feet. 

From  this  mountain  range,  valleys  descend  east 
and  west,  to  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea;  all  of 
these  contain  proofs  of  the  fecundity  of  nature, 
only  rendered  capricious  by  the  uncertain  supply  of 
the  vivifying  principle,  water :  and  if  my  hypothesis 
of  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  forests 
be  tenable,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine, 
that  this  peninsula  may  have  been,  at  some  very  re- 
mote period,  a  fertile  region ;  that  the  now  excessively 
rugged,  rocky  pinnacles  of  Horebv^  and  Sinai,  being 

'  Appendix,  L.  1.  ^  Appendix,  L.  2. 
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then  less  torn  and  jagged,  from  being  less  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather,  may  have  been  clothed 
with  primeval  forests,  whence  descended  fertilising 
streams  through  the  Wadies  to  the  plains  at  their 
bases. 

Many  of  these  valleys  might  still  be  cultivated  if 
tenanted  by  a  people  who  would  economise  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  even  now  have. 

Thus  the  Wadies  Feiran,  Ghiirundel,  Sudr, 
Wardan,  Humr,  Sec,  are  described  by  travellers  as 
having  a  tolerable  supply  of  bushes,  shrubs,  and 
even  trees  ^  and  they  all  show  marks  of  having  had 
water  running  through  them ;  some  places,  indeed, 
have  small,  perennial  streams.  Even  the  desert  of 
Suez,  according  to  Burckhardt,  is  full  of  rich  pasture 
and  pools  of  water  during  winter  and  spring.  This 
blessing,  however,  is  very  rare ;  owing,  as  I  venture 
to  assume,  to  the  destruction  of  primeval  forests. 

Although  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  desolate  wilderness,  it  has  never, 
within  the  reach  of  historic  notice,  been  devoid  of 
inhabitants.  Their  numbers  are  much  diminished 
by  comparison  with  ancient  times. 

^  Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  pp.  99-— 107.  !Nlebuhr,  De- 
scription de  r Arable,  torn.  i.  p.  193.  Stephen's  Incidents  of 
Travel,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.    Burckhardt. 

V  2 
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Burckhardt  estimated  the  population  of  the  entire 
peninsula  at  no  more  than  4000  souls ;  and  even 
this  small  number  is  sometimes  not  able  to  find 
pasturage  for  their  cattle^  owing  to  the  precarious 
supplies  of  water^  which  is  sometimes  wanting  for 
several  years ;  when  even  the  serfs  belonging  to  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai  are  said  to  live  chiefly  on 
grass  and  herbs.  At  other  times  sudden  torrents 
inundate  the  valleys^  obliging  the  Arabs  to  decamp 
hastily  and  seek  security  on  the  high  ridges;  and 
these  deluges  carry  off  to  the  sea^  the  soil  which  may 
have  accumulated  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
and  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 

Biippell  thinks  there  are  7000  inhabitants ;  which 
Bobinson  again  estimates  at  about  one-fourth  short 
of  that  amount;  while  Niebuhr^  on  the  contrary^ 
even  believed  that  the  actual  population  in  these 
mountains  was  not  so  small  as  travellers  were  led  to 
suppose^  from  the  fact  of  their  guides  leading  them 
away  from  the  frequented  parts  ^ ;  and  he  says  in 
his  time^  A.D.  1762,  Suez  derived  its  provisions,  in 
great  part,  from  Mount  SinaL  It  now  only  receives 
supplies  of  charcoal  from  those  mountainous  regions, 
which  implies  that  there  was  much  wood. 

^  Niebuhr,  Description  de  TArabie^  torn.  i.  p.  191. 
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In  addition  to  this  indigenous  and  nomadic  popu- 
lation^  Burckhardt  says^  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  6000  or  7000  monks  and 
hermits  were  dispersed  over  the  mountains. 

In  the  time  of  Moses  the  resources  of  the  pe- 
ninsula must  have  been  very  much  greater  than 
they  ha^^een  since ;  because  we  find,  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus,  they  supported,  for  a  time 
at  least,  until  miraculously  relieved,  an  influx  of 
about  2,000,000  of  strangers,  in  addition  to  the 
aborigines ;  who  must  also  have  been  very  numerous, 
for  we  learn  that  they  were  able  to  make  head  against 
the  invaders,  and  in  a  pitched  battle,  of  the  Amale- 
kites  with  a  chosen  arinj  under  Joshua,  the  fortune 
of  the  day  was  for  a  long  while  doubtfuL  *^  It  came 
to  pass  that  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand  Israel 
prevailed ;  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand  Amalek 
'  prevailed."    (Exod.  xvii,  11.) 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  record  that,  from  the 
point  to  which  history  reaches,  there  has  been  a 
failing  population  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which 
region  has  become  more  and  more  a  desert  unto  the 
present  day. 

Intercourse  was  most  likely  kept  up  between  this 
people  and  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians;  and 
as  the  article  most  needed  by  the  latter  was  pre- 

V  3 
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cisely  tliat  which  was  the  staple  of  the  former^  — 
namely^  the  timber^  that  by  my  hypothesis  must 
have  clothed  the  mountains^^-an  active  trade  was 
carried  on  between  them  in  that  indispensable  re- 
quisite ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  mountuns  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  the  present  day,  when  the  Greek  purveyors  are 
stripping  them  of  their  remaining  forests. 

The  suicidal  process,  which  a  mistaken  people 
thought  was  a  source  of  prosperity,  is  so  slow  in 
its  operation,  that  one  generation  cannot  know  the 
mischief  bequeathed  by  its  predecessor ;  and  it  adds 
to  the  baneful  legacy  to  its  successors.  It  presents, 
in  the  absence  of  statistical  records,  no  feature  to 
which  might  be  referred  the  decay  of  a  province,  or 
the  fading  away  of  a  nation  traced  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  forests.  There  are  no  beacons  to  warn 
the  successive  generations,  which  pursued  the  same 
destructive  policy  without  detecting  the  canker  they 
nourished. 

Such  may  have  been  the  cause  of  decay  of  the 
race  of  Amalek  — '' Amalek  was  the  first  of  nations  " 
(Numb.  xxiv.  20.),  or  it  may  be,  of  antecedent  posses- 
sors of  the  peninsula, — in  conjunction  with  the  wars, 
in  which  they  were  most  likely  frequently  engaged, 
with  their  ambitious  and  exacting  neighbours  the 
Egyptians,  who  perhaps  were  of  cognate  race.    Saul 
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also^  utterly  destroyed  the  Amalekites  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  (1  Sam.  xv.  6 — 8.) 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  spectdate  beyond  the 
assistance  that  history  affords^  we  may  imagine  such 
a  people  to  have  carried  the  arts  of  civilisation  to 
the  point  at  least  of  leaving  some  such  records  of 
their  existence  as  the  wonderful  inscriptions  ^  found 
in  theWady  Mokhateb  and  on  Mount  Serbal;  in  fact^ 
at  almost  every  point  where  the  projecting  or  over- 
hanging rocks  seemed  to  indicate  a  convenient  place 
for  them.  The  remarkable  tombs  or  structures  of 
Surfibit  el  Khadim  may  possibly  be  referred  to 
them. 

This  might  carry  back  the  history  of  that  race 

^  The  inscriptions  are  first  mentioned  by  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleu8t€9  about  a.  d.  535.  Attention  was  again  turned  to  them 
by  Cla jton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
The  Jews,  travelling  with  Cosmas,  pretended  to  read  them,  as 
noting  ^*  the  journey  of  such  an  one  out  of  such  a  tribe,  in  such 
a  year  and  month.**  Since  Clayton  '*  they  have  been  attributed 
to  Christian  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  in  the 
fourth  century.**  Gesenius  supposed  the  character  to  be  similar 
to  that  species  of  Phoenician  or  rather  Aramsean,  which  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  extensively  employed 
throughout  Syria  and  partially  in  Egypt,  having  most  affinity 
with  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  Professor  Beer  of 
Leipzig  regards  them  as  the  only  remains  of  the  language  and 
character  of  the  Nabothteans  of  Arabia  Petnea.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  says  he  saw  similar  inscriptions  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  southward. 
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to  ages  coeval^  if  not  anterior,  to  the  first  notices  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties;  so  that  these  mysterious 
inscriptions  may  be  indeed  records  of  the   *'  One 
Primeval  Language,"  though  notthe  "Voice  of  Israel 
from  the  Rocks  of  Sinai;"  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster 
endeavours  with  great  learning  to  prove,  though  he 
also  draws  largely  on  the  imagination.     Substituting 
a  small  amount  of  skill  in  drawing  for  a  knowledge 
of  languages  defunct,  in  the   examination  of  the 
specimens  given  by  the  author,  I  confess  I  cannot 
discover  in  a  rudely  curved  line,  a  "  patella  or  knee- 
pan,  designed  with  anatomical  fidelity ; "  nor  can  I 
build  up,  in  imagination  even,  a  whole  horse  from 
three  irregular  lines,  whereof  one  is  more  like  the 
tail  of  a  fish,  it  might  be  of  a  whale.     Neither  can 
I  see  the  correctness  with  which  certain  irregular 
scratches  in  the  rock  represent  the  outlines  of  wells 
or  fountidns.     It  is  very  improbable  that  inscriptions, 
of  which  Lord  Lindsay  says  there  are  some  thousands, 
could  have  been  cut  by  the  Israelites,  during  their 
short  stay  of  fourteen  months  in  these  regions.     Yet 
I  think,  with  the  reverend  author  of  the  theory,  that 
neither  could  they  have  been  cut  by  the  Christian 
pilgrims,  according  to  Professor  Beer's  notion.    They 
are  too  numerous  for  the  one  and  for  the  other, 
and  must  have  been  the  work  of  great  and  long 
labour.      The  principal  inscription   in  the   Wady 
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Mokhateb  is  of  forty  lines^  eograven  in  the  rock ; 
the  letters   being  each  a  foot  in  height^  and  the 
heading,  which  is  called  the  title,  having  them  six 
feet  I     Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  this  inscription  may 
record  the    Song  of  Moses;  though  he  confesses, 
with  great  candour,  that  his  interpretation  does  not 
bear  him  out  in  this  assumption ;  and,  moreover,  that 
he  has  not  discovered  any  expression   or  phrase 
that  appears  to  be  an  extract  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
to  bear  any  resemblance  to  them.     They  were  de- 
scribed by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  as  wearing,  early 
in  the  sixth  century,  '^  all  the  marks  of  dilapidation 
which  might  be  looked  for  from  lapse  of  ages  and 
the  waste  of  slow  natural  decay."    If  they  appeared 
so  old  then,  1300  years  ago,  and  still  at  the  present 
time    are  not  defaced,   who  can  limit   their    age 
to  2000  years  anterior  to  his  visit?       They  are 
just  as  likely  to  have  been  coeval  with  an  early 
Egyptian  era.     At  all  events,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  less   unwarrantable  assumption,  that  they  were 
graven  by  a  people  who  occupied  these  glens  and 
Wadies  during  a  long  period  of  years ;  and  if  a  Gote- 
fend,  or  a  Rawlinson,  or  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Forster,  not  pre-occupied  by  a  dominant 
idea,  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  deciphering  them, 
they  might  be  found  to  reveal  some  historical  notice 
of  an  extinct  race. 
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Nor  are  these  inscriptions  the  only  proofs  that 
civilised  men  had  dwelt  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
In  a  Wady  more  to  the  north,  Niebuhr  discovered 
by  accident  other  extraordinary  monmnents,  —  the 
Siidlbit  el  E[hadim;  which,  as  they  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt,  have  been  thoHght 
to  have  belonged  to  that  people,  or  to  a  colony  from 
them,  or  to  a  cognate  nation ;-  which  latter  opinion 
that  learned  traveller  maintains.' 

Thus,  in  a  very  simple  operation  of  cause  and 
effect,  I  have  undertaken  the  bold  task  of  pointing 
out  an  element  in  the  destruction,  or  decay  of  mighty 
nations,  to  which  I  am  not  aware  that  due  con- 
sideration has  hitherto  been  given, — from  the  very 
reason,  that  it  is  simple.  But  in  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  seen  the  slow  working  out  of  the  curse  which 
was  predicted. 

My  view  of  the  case  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
The  destruction  of  primeval  forests,  for  the  wants 
of  an  improvident  population,  created  an  element  of 
sterility,  which,  by  reaction,  caused  depopulation. 

When  the  "  fuUness  of  time  "  comes,  and  this 
curse  shall  be  removed,  the  converse  action  of  these 
simple  agencies  may  have  its  part,  of  bringing  back 

'  Appendix,  L.  3. 
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myriads  to  rejoice  in  the  "  fat  of  the  land,**  where  now 
the  stricken  few^  drag  on  a  miserable  existence.  The 
vacant  regions  may  again  swarm  with  the  human  race 
—^'^ nations  scattered  and  peeled"  may  return  to 
their  original  and  cherished  seats  ;  but  if  such  should 
be  permitted^  these  lands  must  also  have  their  ori- 
ginal capabilities  restored.  If  Canaan  is  to  be  again 
a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey >"  it  must  first 
be  made  to  flow  with  fertilising  streams;  and  to 
this  end  the  first  care  of  colonists  should^  in  my 
opinion^  be  to  co-operate  with  nature^  in  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil^  by  making  the 
planting  of  trees,  in  all  places  not  available  for 
the  production  of  food,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  So  may  the  glories  of 
Lebanon,  of  flowery  Carmel,  and  the  dews  of 
Hermon,  be  prepared  for  the  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity, at  least  of  future  generations,  by  which  the 
present  will  be  blessed.' 

That  a  consummation  so  desirable  for  the  interests 
of  humanity  is  attainable  at  this  conjuncture  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  show.  The  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  for  so  many  ages  has  presented  insu- 

1  The  climate  of  Cairo  has  changed  since  Mehemet  Ali 
planted  a  great  many  trees  there ;  that  is,  the  showers  of  rain, 
which  used  to  be  so  rare,  are  now  frequent. 
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perable  obstacles  to  such  a  change,  is  now  evidently 
in  a  state  of  transition;  and  without  participating 
in  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  believed  it  to  be 
approaching  its  end,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  its 
downward  progress  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
cannot  be  stationary ;  and  being  now  possibly  at  the 
lowest,  it  must  crumble  away,  or  rise.  The  astonish- 
ing vitality  it  has  put  forth  in  the  present  struggle 
happily  shows  that  the  latter  is  the  tendency ;  and, 
under  its  benevolent  ruler,  it  will  not  stop  in  its 
course  of  regeneration. 

If  this  righteous  war,  in  which  the  Western  Powers, 
the  representatives  of  civilisation,  are  engaged  for 
the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  shall,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  happy  issue,  we 
may  then  calculate  on  the  gratitude,  as  well  as  on  the 
benevolence  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan,  to  accord 
to  all  his  subjects  an  equal  position  in  tiie  eye  of  the 
law.  But  it  would  be  eminently  advantageous  to 
the  empire  to  allow  the  Jews,  who  are  the  most 
orderly  and  the  best  governed  of  his  subjects,  to 
settle  in  some  part  of  Palestine  as  a  community, 
witii  the  power  of  self-government,  which  they  now 
tacitly  practice  wherever  they  are  tolerated.  Of 
course  they  should  hold  allegiance  to  the  Sublime 
Porte. 
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As  one  of  my  principal  objects  in  writing  this 
book   was  to   advocate  my   own  peculiar  project, 
namely,  the  formation  of  a  ship-canal  through  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  may  be  excused  for  suggesting  that,  if 
it  should  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  favour- 
able circumstance  in  promoting  the  settlement  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine.     For,  who  could  be  so  much 
interested  in  such  a  great  work  as  those  through 
whose  country  it  is  to  be  carried,  and  whom  it  will 
be  the  means  of  enriching  ? 

In  such  case,  perhaps  the  best  site  for  the  experi- 
ment of  a  Jewish  colony,  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   the   entrances   of  that  canal,   which 
would  also  have  the   benefit  of  being  a  locality 
among  the  dearest  of  their  historical  recollections. 
Of  course,  with  the  present  feeling  of  the  Turks, 
Jerusalem  must  be  out  of  the  question.     But  if  a 
concession  of  the  territory  of  Mount  Carmel,  with 
the  plains  of  Sharon  and  Esdraelon,  were  made  to 
a  community  of  Jews,  with  certain  privileges  and 
under  certain  obligations,  they  would  have  some 
of  the  best  elements  of  prosperity  that  the  land 
of  their  inheritance  could  offer.     The  change  from 
the  present  occupiers  of  that  territory,  who  draw 
a  mere  subsistence  from  the  soil,  to  an  industrious 
population,   which,  working  con  amore,  would  be 
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interested  in  bringing  it  to  the  highest  state  of 
cultiyation,  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Sultan,  and  soon  make  it  the  brightest 
jewel  in  his  crown. 

But  where  are  the  colonists  to  come  firom  ?  The 
Jews  of  England  and  of  other  civilised  countries  are 
well  satisfied  with  their  lot ;  and  would  not  perhaps 
be  willing  to  risk  it,  for  an  experiment.  In  other 
countries  —  by  which  I  mean  those  which  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  to  accord  equal 
liberty  to  all  (though  we  are  not  ourselves  yet  arrived 
at  perfection  in  that  respect)  —  the  Jews  are  in  such 
a  state  of  poverty,  as  not  to  be  able,  without  great 
assistance  from  their  brethreUj  to  make  another 
Exodus ;  especially  when  they  may  be  opposed  by 
another  Pharaoh,  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous. 

But  the  commencement  of  a  Jewish  nationality  in 
Palestine,  if  permitted  by  Him  who  banished  them 
from  it,  should  have  within  it  a  certain  degree  of 
dignity  and  element  of  prosperity,  which  could  not 
be  found  by  an  immigration  of  paupers.  For  this 
reason  the  present  population  of  Jerusalem  would 
be  useless  for  the  purpose ;  besides  being  poor,  they 
are  effete. 

If  the  heads  of  the  nation  entertain  the  idea,  of 
course   they  will  be   able   to  form  the  best  judg- 
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ment  on  the  subject.  Without  pretending  to  have 
experience  enough  to  guide  me,  I  would  venture 
to  say,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  the 
Karaite  ^  Jews  possess  all  the  requisites  to  form  at 

^  *'  At  Tchoufut-Eal^  is  a  settlement  of  Karaite  Jews,  who 
profess  to  have  the  Old  Testament  in  its  most  genuine  state. 
The  Talmudlsts  accuse  them  of  retaining  the  errors  of  the 
Sadducees.  About  5000  Karaites  are  residents  in  Poland,  who 
acknowledge  the  old  Rabbi  of  Tchoufut-Kal^  as  their  spiritual 
chief.  They  are  said  to  have  originally  emigrated  from  the 
Crimea.  As  almost  all  the  Karaites  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
manufacture,  and  as  thej  observe  such  scrupulous  honestj  in 
all  their  dealings,  that  a  Karaite  merchant  enjoys  everywhere 
so  high  a  reputation  for  probity,  that,  throughout  the  Crimea, 
his  word  is  considered  equal  to  his  bond,  it  has  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  they  are  a  prosperous  and  thriving  community,  and 
as  if  an  exception  had  been  made  in  favour  of  this  portion  of 
that  interesting  nation,  whose  unhappy  destiny  has  been  so 
wonderfully  accomplished,  the  only  settlement  probably  that 
exists,  exclusively  Jewish,  is  the  fortress  of  Tchoufut-Kal^ ;  a 
refuge  which  God  seems  to  have  provided  for  those  only,  who 
worship  Him  purely  and  in  the  manner  of  their  forefathers. 
The  population  of  Tchoufut-Kal^  has,  however,  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  small  remnant,  since  trade  has  increased,  and  addi- 
tional facilities  have  been  afforded  for  settling  in  positions  more 
favourable  than  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  crags 
in  the  Crimea.  The  population  of  the  seaport  of  Eupatoria  is 
composed  mainly  of  Karaites;  nearly  2000  of  whom  are  now 
resident  there,  and  some  of  these  are  wealthy  merchants."  — 
Oliphanfs  Rusnan  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea^  p.  296. 

They  have  their  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  which  all  devout 
Karaites  are  brought  to  die  from  all  parts  of  the  Crimea.  See 
also  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott  (The  BaUic,  the  Blach  Sea,  and  the  Crimea, 
p.  313.),  who  shows  that  this  settlement  of  the  Jews  probably 
was  made  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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once  a  very  prosperous  settlement;  and  to  be  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  nation  may  rally.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  always  special  interests  and 
secret  jealousies  in  every  community,  which  may 
mar  the  best  project  that  can  be  devised  for  their 
advantage,  by  strangers  ignorant  of  these  peculiar 
circumstances ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  that  I  am 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and,  after  all,  the 
carrying  out  must  be  left  to  the  rulers  in  Israel,  — 
men  with  the  patriotism,  benevolence,  and  power  of 
a  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  I  can  only  say,  that  they 
will  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  prosperity. 
Indeed,  considering  that  they  are  the  channel  by 
which  Christians  received  their  salvation,  it  behoves 
all  to  lend  assistance  to  this  work  ;  happy  if  they  be 
permitted  to  be  among  the  humble  instruments  that 
Providence  may  use  for  carrying  out  its  purposes. 
There  are  some  perhaps  who  think  that  it  is  impious 
to  make  any  attempt  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
as  opposing  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  and  that 
the  gathering  of  His  people  will  be  by  miraculous 
interposition.  To  this  it  may  be  said  unanswerably, 
that  what  God  wills,  not  all  the  powers  of  man 
can  reverse;  and  the  miracle  may  be,  at  this 
moment,  in  stirring  up  men's  hearts  to  combine  for 
this  pious  end. 
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CHAP.  X. 

lELETATIOKS  TAKEN  WITH  THE  ANEBOID. 

The  purpose  of  my  journey  was  not  expressly  for 
scientific  observations,  but  to  make  any  gleanings 
which  opportunity  might  offer  me ;  therefore  I  did  not 
encimiber  myself  with  many  or  delicate  instruments, 
and  especially  I  was  shy  of  the  fragile  mountain 
barometer,  which  requires  more  care  and  attendance 
than  one's  self,  or  a  private  servant.  But  I  took 
with  me  the  hardy  rough-and-ready  little  aneroid, 
which,  though  it  may  not  justify  the  high  pretensions 
which  obtained  for  it  a  short-lived,  factitious  sort  of 
pre*eminence,  proved  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and 
instructive  companion,  requiring  but  ordinary  care. 

With  good  and  frequent  comparison  with  a 
standard  mountain  barometer,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its 
portability,  to  the  mercurial  instrument  in  a  moun- 
tidnous  country. 

But  even  without  the  benefit  of  comparisons,  it 

TOL.  II.  X 
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will  give^  by  mere  inspection,  approximations  of 
relative  elevations  with  greater  accuracy  than  the 
watch,  with  your  estimated  pace,  will  give  the 
distances  travelled ;  though  this*  of  course  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  geodetical  purposes. 

As  my  instrument  had  to  go  through  a  great  deal 
of  hard  service,  in  crossing  the  Lebanon  mountains  by 
several  routes,  and  through  Palestine,  it  will  be  just 
to  state  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  laboured. 
They  may  have  gone  far  in  depriving  it  of  fair 
play,  and  may  account  for  some  of  its  discrepancies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chain  was  broken  by  a 
rude  jerk  it  received  during  a  gale  of  wind  on  the 
passage  by  sea.  But  this  perhaps  was  fortunate ;  for, 
in  repairing  it,  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
links  were  quite  rusty,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
broken  the  first  time  I  had  to  ride  fast ;  which  was 
frequently  the  case  when  I  had  to  overtake  my  com- 
panions, after  having  noted  down  my  observations. 

On  these  occasions  I  had  it  strapped  round  my 
waist,  so  that  I  could  frequently  consult  it ;  I  held  it 
also  in  my  hand,  when  galloping  to  soften  the  shocks, 
and  I  watched  with  some  anxiety  its  vibrations ;  but 
it  always  settled  at  the  same  readings.  Its  consti- 
tution was  doubtless  impaired  by  such  violent  and 
uncongenial    exercise ;    but    it   suffered    no   great 
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deraDgement  until  its  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. At  the  termination  of  my  wanderings  my 
poor  little  friend  showed^  by  the  absence  of  all 
vibrations,  that  it  was  paralysed,  if  not  defunct. 

On  arriving  at  Beriit,  where  I  proposed  to  com- 
mence operations,  it  was  disappointing  to  find  that 
no  register  of  the  barometer  was  kept  there ;  and  I 
should  have  been  deprived  of  all  comparisons,  if  I 
had  not  found  one  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  noted 
regularly  at  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  M.  by  Dr.  M^Gowan, 
who  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy  of  it  All 
my  observations  were  corrected  by  this,  by  taking 
proportional  parts,  as  they  were  made  at  other 
times  of  the  day ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  for 
temperature ;  and  as  the  distance  was  greats  in  some 
instances  more  than  100  miles,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  pressure  was  always  the  same  at 
those  distant  places.  The  thermometer  attached  to 
the  instrument  was  also  out  of  order  from  the  first ; 
so  that  complete  notations  could  not  be  made. 

The  boiling  point  was  noted  sometimes ;  but  the 
thermometer  was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and 
graduated  to  two  degrees. 

The  following  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as  ap- 
proximations only. 

The  height  is  in  feet,  abane  the  level  of  the 

X  2 
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Mediterranean,  except  when  the  sign  — ,  minus,  is 
before  the  notation. 

feet. 

Bekfaiah,  a  Tillage  of  Mount  Lebanon  above  Berut, 
to  which  the  Europ>ean  inhabitants  of  that  citj  re- 
tire daring  the  heat  of  the  summer :  it  is  inhabited 
by  Maronites  and  governed  bj  an  Emir     -  -        3073 

The  pass  of  Zahle,  between  the  high  peaks  Sannln  and 

ElKhknnisi  ....  *        4905 

The  town  of  Zahle,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 

Lebanon  ---..-        3664 
Bkalbec,  at  the  temple,  which  is  near  the  watershed  of 

the  Leitani  and  the  Orontes  ...        4166 

The  Tillage  of  Zebdani,  on  the  way  to  Damascus       -        4135 
Damascus,  the  mean  of  four  observations       -  -        2437 

Demas,  on  the  waj  from  Damascus  -  -  -        3825 

The  bridge  OTcr  the  Leitani,  bad  weather,  the  mean 

of  CTening  and  morning  observations  -  -        3141 

The  pass  of  Wadj  Shauk  (?),  leading  to  Barikk;;  the 

weather  Terj  bad,  with  much  rain  •  -        4824 

The  Tillage  ofBari^;  bad  weather  -  -        3984 

Sidon,  the  return  to  the  IcTel  of  the  sea  is  Tcry  well 
shown.  The  weather  was  fine.  The  obsenration 
was  taken  at  the  first-floor  of  a  house         -  -  19 

Tjre,  the  aneroid  was  in  fault,  as  the  CTening  and 
morning  obterTations  agreed  in  placing  the  doomed 
city  below  the  leTel  of  the  sea;  where  the  prophecy 
could  not  be  fulfilled ;  namely,  that  it  should  be  a 
place  for  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets  -  •        —54 

Es  Zib,  in  a  meadow  near  the  sea-shore.    This  comes 

very  near  the  truth,  but  we  were  not  quite  so  high  36 

The  convent  on  Mount  Carmel  -  -  -  551 

In  the  Latin  convent  at  Nazareth,  the  mean  of  five 

observations  at  two  visits  -  -  -        1182 

The  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  or  Hattein  -  -        1096 

The  Lake  Tiberias,  evening  and  morning      «-  •      —810 
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Feet. 

The  highest  part  of  the  hill  OTerlooking  Tiberias        -  691 

The  middle  of  the  first  vallej,  between  that  hill  and 

Mount  Tabor,  Zabulon  (?)  ...      .384 

The  north-east  toe  of  Mount  Tabor  -  .  .         658 

The  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  ...        1995 

The  north-west  toe  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  Terge  of 

the  great  plain  of  Esdrafe'lon ;         -  -  .  259 

At  the  northern  Terge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraflon,  near 

the  toe  of  the  "  Mount  of  Precipitation  **   -  «  382 

At  the  fountain  of  Loubieh,  near  the  middle  of  the 

plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  presumed  watershed  between 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  vallej  of  the  Jordan     -  108 

At    Jenln,    the    best  of  three  obserrations ;    (the 

weather  showed  signs  of  change)  -  .  .  420 

The  plain  of  Sani^r.    An  elevated  alluvial  basin, 

nearly  level,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  evidently 

a  former  lake  that  had  been  drained  -  •        1330 

The  base  of  the  hill  of  Sanilr,  near  the  outlet  of  the 

basin 1212 

On  a  ridge  north  of  the  valley  of  Samaria,  being  the 

left  bank  of  the  valley  of  Sanikr     -  -  -        1819 

The  hill  of  Sebaste  (Samaria)  -  -  -        1549 

The  city  of  Nabliis  (Sychar),  bad  weather    -  -        1850 

The  bed  of  the  valley  of  Howara  ...  1595 
The  ridge  to  the  left,  or  south  of  this  valley  •  -        2037 

In  the  bed  of  the  next  valley  (Lebban)         -  -        1631 

On  the  ridge  to  the  south  of  it  -  -  -        2463 

The  highest  part  of  the  rocky,  mountainous  ground 

over  which  the  road  passes  to  Jerusalem    •  •        3108 

At  the  little  village  El  Biri,  near  the  last  station       -        3042 

Observations  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Neighbourhood. 

Feet 

The  highest  point  of  the  city  (north-west  comer, 

above  Mount  Zion  -  -  .  .  53 
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Feet. 

The  Church  of  AsceDsion,  or  Mount  of  Olives,  above 

Mount  Zion  -  -  -    -        -  -  108 

The  Church  of  Ascension,  above  the  bridge  over  the 

Kedron  -----  440 

The  Church  of  Ascension,  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam  610 

Mount  Zion,  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam  -  -  502 

Thefdlomng  Measurements  refer  to  the  Temple  Area, 

Feet. 

A  small  rise  near  the  Governor's  Gate  -  -  4-9*6 

The  upper  part  of  the  Val  Tyropaean,  in  Via  Dolorosa  —  27 
At  the  crossing  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  the  Street  of 

Damascus    ------  -f-38'5 

The  pavement  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  -  -f  67"5 
At  the  crossing  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  Patriarch 

street  ------   -|-115 

The  highest  part  of  the  city,  at  the  north-west  corner  +203 
These  would   give  a  general  slope  of   the  ground 

within  the  city  of  about  one  in  six  or  seven. 

I  now  proceed  to  comment  on  some  discrepancies 
between  the  aneroid,  and  the  observations  of  other 
travellers  with  the  mountain  barometer,  and  to  show 
that  as  those  taken  with  the  latter  instrument,  differ 
much  among  themselves,  they  are  not  more  valuable. 

At  Bdalbec,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  remarkable 
valley  of  the  Bekaa,  I  found  by 

Feet. 

Aneroid  the  height  to  be  -  -  -  4166 

M.  Schubert  gives  -  -  -  .  3829 

M.  Russcgger     -----  3699 

Col.  V.  "NVildenbruch     -  -  -  -  3540 
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The  aneroid  is  thus  337  feet  in  excess  of  the 
highest  of  these^  ai^d  not  less  than  626  feet  from  the 
lowest.  But  the  mercurial  barometers  differ  among 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  289  feet.  But^  though 
differing  so  widely,  the  testimony  of  the  aneroid,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  assists  in  maintaining  the  eleyation  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Bekaa,  against  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bobinson,  who  says  *^  there  is  decisive  proof 
afforded  that  the  reported  elevation  of  the  Bekaa 
must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  "  I  say,  with  deference 
to  that  excellent  traveller,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  a 
very  lofty  district,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  unnoticed 
the  difference  of  the  long  ascent  from  the  sea,  on  the 
west  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  to  the  pass  of  Zahle, 
and  the  descent,  on  the  eastern  side,  to  this  plain,  or 
valley  of  the  Bekia,  which  appears  to  have  risen 
to  meet  us. 

At  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  my  observations  with 
the  aneroid  gave  a  depression  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean, 

Feet. 
In  1850  Allen,  by  aneroid     -  .  •     --810 

1838  Russegger,  by  barometer     -  -  —668*4 

1839  De  Bertou,  by  barometer      -  -  —  755*6 
1841  Symonds,  by  trigonometry  -  -  —328 
1845  V.  Wildenbrucb,  by  barometer  -  —845 

Lynch,  by  barometer  -  -     —653*3 
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The  little  aneroid  here  comes  within  the  extreme 
limits  of  its  betters,  and  goes  to  favour  the  baro- 
metrical results,  in  opposition  to  the  trigonometrical 
measurement. 

The  hill  which  rises  steeply  from  Tiberias  is 
1500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  To  the 
westward,  between  this  hill  and  Mount  Tabor,  there 
are  two  valleys,  divided  by  a  ridge.  Both  of  these 
are,  I  believe,  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
for  I  measured  that  nearest  to  Tiberias,  and  found 
it  to  be  —  384  feet.  This  has  not  been  noticed 
by  previous  travellers,  though  CoL  Von  Wilden- 
bruch  says,  ''The  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tabor  is  apparently  but  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea."  So  easy  is  it  to  be  deceived  by 
the  aspect  of  this  extraordinary  country,  that,  at 
the  time,  I  doubted  the  correctness  of  my  observa- 
tion, until  I  had  repeated  it  two  or  three  times. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  ''battle-field  of  so  many 
nations,''  supposed  to  be  Armageddon,  appears  to 
be  a  dead  level.  But  in  the  line  intersecting  it 
north  and  south,  or  between  the  foot  of  the  "  Hill 
of  Precipitation,"  near  Nazareth,  and  the  village  of 
Djenin,  there  is  a  depression  in  the  middle.,  And 
along  this  line  is  the  slight  ridge  or  watershed  which 
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divides  the  streams  flowing  west  to  the  Mediterra* 
nean  firom  those  which  fall  into  the  depressed  Valley 
of  the  Jordan* 

My  observation  giving  only  108  feet  above  the 
former^  was  taken  near  the  highest  part  of  this 
barely  perceptible  ridge. 

On  this  subject  Col.  Scott,  R.E.5  kindly  answered 
my  inquiries  by  sayings  ^'  The  watershed,  of  which 
you  wish  to  know  the  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  I  conclude  the  rising  ground  which  se* 
parates  the  sources  of  the  Kishon  from  the  Jordan. 
The  lowest  part  of  this  is  about  a  mile  due  south  of 
the  village  of  Afouleh,  and  three  miles  east-south- 
east from  Zerain ;  and  I  should  say  it  cannot  be  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
for  the  descent  from  Zerain  to  Beysan  (a  much 
shorter  distance)  is  very  gradual  until  you  approach 
that  place,  when  it  becomes  more  rapid*" 

"  On  this  point  I  can  speak  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, having  made  a  hasty  reconnaissance  of  that 
part  of  the  country  when  the  Egyptian  army,  •  •  •  • 
but  of  course  under  such  circumstances  I  could  not 
devote  time  to  obtain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  levels  of  the  country  I  passed  over.*' 

The  road  from  Djenin,  through  the  mountainous 
country  of  Samaria,   crosses  several  very   fertile 
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Fe«k. 

.  V.  Wildenbrudi,  by  barometer        -    — 1446*3 
'.  Mt.  "Bridges,  by  aneroid       -  -     — 1367*0 

Lynch,  U.  S.  N.,  by  leTeUing  -  -     —1316-7 

^rmination  of  the  elevation  of  Mount  Zion 
MediteTTaaean :  — 

Feet. 

liyitfiL,  U.S. N.,  by  levelling        -  -      2610 

V.  Mr.  Bridges,  by  aneroid  -  -      2749 

be  evident,  from  the  impossibility  of  my 
corresponding  observations,  that  the  fore- 
not  be  sufficiently  correct  for  geodetical  pur- 
pecially  as  they  are  wanting  in  the  correc- 
temperature.  If,  however,  there  are  great 
\des,  it  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that 
e  also  many  in  the  measurements  given  by 
rs  who  had  mountain  barometers ;  but  some 
1  were,  in  the  same  way  I  presume,  unable 
)are  with  standard  instruments ;  so  that  their 
ttions  labour  under  the  same  disadvantages  as 
ith  the  aneroid.  The  value  of  such  deter- 
ms,  therefore,  is  dependent  on  the  goodness 
instruments.  The  aneroid  has,  it  must  be 
jedj  many  imperfections ;  among  which  is  the 
of  a  standard  point,  the  alteration  in  the 
nty  of  the  corrugated  copper  discs  or  of  the 
g,  and  the  expansion   or  contraction  of  the 
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▼alleys  falling  towards  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  generally  without  trees^  and  there  is  but  little 
appearance  of  water-courses  in  their  beds,  from  there 
being  no  perennial  streams;  and  the  water  which  is 
not  absorbed  during  the  rainy  seasons  drains  quickly 
off. 

On  making  an  observation  at  the  ford  of  the  Biver 
Jordan^  near  Jericho,  called  the  **  Place  of  Baptism/* 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  aneroid  was  appa- 
rently immoveable ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accustomed 
quick  vibrations  of  the  index  were  imperceptible. 
This  made  me  doubt  the  value  of  the  reading  at 
which  it  was  fixed ;  as  I  conceived,  that  in  this 
depressed  region  the  instrument  had  arrived  at  the 
full  extent  of  its  powers.  But  on  going  to  the 
margin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  distance  of  about  two  and 
a  half  miles,  I  found  a  small  change ;  which  indicated 
a  ftirther  depression,  though  the  index  was  still  im- 
moveable on  tapping  it 

AS)  however,  I  was  unable  from  various  reasons  to 
make  satisfactory  observations  there,  I  reject  them. 

The  determinations  of  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  by  some  former  travellers  are  as  follow  :  — 

Feet. 

In  1839  Le  Comte  de  Bertou,  by  barometer       -     —1374*7 
1838  M.  Russegger,  by  barometer     -  -     —1429 

1841  Major  Symonds,  R.E.,  by  trigonometry      —1312 
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Faet. 

1 845  Col.  V.  Wildenbruch,  by  barometer        -    —1446-3 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  by  aneroid       -  -    — 1367*0 

Captain  Lynch,  U.  S.N.,  by  levelling  -  -    —1316*7 

The  detennination  of  the  elevation  of  Mount  Zion 
above  the  Mediterranean :  — 

Fert. 

Captain  Lynch,  U.S. N.,  by  levelling       -  -      2610 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges,  by  aneroid  -  -      2749 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  impossibility  of  my 
obtaining  corresponding  observations,  that  the  fore- 
going cannot  be  sufficiently  correct  for  geodetical  pur- 
poses, especially  as  they  are  wanting  in  the  correc* 
tions  for  temperature.  If,  however,  there  are  great 
discrepancies,  it  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that 
there  are  also  many  in  the  measurements  given  by 
travellers  who  had  mountain  barometers ;  but  some 
of  whom  were,  in  the  same  way  I  presume,  unable 
to  compare  with  standard  instruments ;  so  that  their 
observations  labour  under  the  same  disadvantages  as 
mine  with  the  aneroid.  The  value  of  such  deter- 
minations, therefore,  is  dependent  on  the  goodness 
of  the  instruments.  The  aneroid  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  many  imperfections ;  among  which  is  the 
want  of  a  standard  point,  the  alteration  in  the 
elasticity  of  the  corrugated  copper  discs  or  of  the 
spring,   and   the   expansion   or   contraction  of  the 
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lever.  It  will  be  seen  that  my  observationB,  as 
compared  witli  the  others^  are  generally  in  excess, 
which  may  be  owing  to  some  such  alterations  as 
these ;  and  this  may  also  account  for  the  great  change 
Lieut.  Walsh,  U.  S.  N.,  found  in  his  aneroid.  It 
had  risen  six-tenths  of  an  inch  during  seven  months, 
as  compared  with  a  standard  mercurial  barometer  at 
New  York.* 

With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  I  repeat  that 
the  aneroid  is  a  very  handy  and  hardy  little  instru- 
ment. Its  accuracy  will  very  much  depend  on  tbe 
advantages  which  may  be  given  to  it  of  frequent 
comparison  with  a  standard;  from  which  the  mer* 
curial  barometer  is  not  exempt. 


^  See  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Winds  and  Currents  of  tb 
Atlantic,  by  Lieut.  Maurj,  U.  S.  N. 
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A. 

The  revenues  of  all  the  islands  under  the  governor- 
general  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  government ;  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  statement,  obtained  from  official 
registers,  of  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Insular  Pachalic,  lately  established  at  Rhodes,  viz.:— 

RECEIPTS. 

Tribate  payable  by  the  idaiids  which  depend 
directly  on  Rhodes,  vis. :  — 

Castel  BoflBO       ...       Piastres  51,000 

Scarpanto  -•-••.  51,000 

Cassos 10,400 

Karid         ......  9,000 

Niciros       ......  24,400 

Telos 15,000 

Symi S9,500 

Stampalia  ......  9,400 

Calimnoe 81,000 

Lcpos -  15,000 

Patmos 15,000 

Nicaria 19,000 

Piastres  ...  289,700 
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Brought  forward        ...       Piastres  289,700 

Taxation  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  town  of 

Marmora  in  Marmorice  Bay  :  — 

Property  tax  (Vorghi)  paid  hy  Bayahs  p.  1 56,964 

n  n  99  Turks       70,000 

226,964 

Tenths  of  agricnltural  produce  (Usur)    -        -  245,000 

Vakouf,  or  rents  of  mosque  property       -        -    50,000 

Haratch,  or  poll  tax 102,000 

Tax  on  taverns 4,500 

628,464 

Total  receipts      -       .        .        .        Piastres    -    918,164 

EXPENDITURK 

Salaries  to  Pacha  and  employes  of  Konak,Piast  1,085,400 
Expenses  for  mosques  and  other  sacred 

edifices  -------       60,000 

Pensions     -------         6,000 

Expenses   of   quarantine  establishments   at 

Bhodes  and  10  adjacent  isles    -        -        -     120,000 

1,271,400 

Showing  that  the  expenditure  annually  exceeds  the  re- 
ceipts byPiast.  353,236,  or  3202/.,  at  exchange  11  OPiastres 
per  Pound  sterling. 
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1. 

Inscriptions, 

IH8CHIFTION  ON  A  TOMB  ON  THE  HILL  AT  POINT  SATSDO. 

TON  TA*ON  TOYTON  KATA2  KEYA2AT0 

EPMAXE  MA2EPMA  AANNOYE  AYTQI  KAI  TEKN0I2  EAYTOY 

ANEY10///SE,..I...  PAN//I  KAI  EPMA  AANNAI  TOISAEAEriMIOS 

KAITANAA2E///NPA  AAIIOS  AAAQI  AEMUBENI  ESES  TQ 

eA*AIMHe///PANY///AETIS  *A*HI  AMAPTQAOS  EITQ 

GEOIS  XOONIOIS  KAI  0*EIAETQ  Eri///M///lON///lH/// 

rOAEITHi///  *EAAl///rXMA///  SMOS  ArrEA*/AE 
HON//  OAKANTAO  P///HEN02  EFI  TQIBMISEPPOS  TOYS 

AOnSTAZ 

ESOYSAAE  ESTQ  TA*HNAIEN  TQITA*QITOYTQI 
KAIKAEOBOYAQ  KAI///POMOY. 

2. 

MP^^E  ^►TEAMMEAI^EttHB  W<TEAtEmW1^IT^F^T^:F^T^WF)PAA^T♦ +♦: 


3. 


AINAIOIETIMASAN 

MOIPAI  EN///  APXO  KPATE 

KA  OYOeESIANAEYSIS  TIAI  GAAASSA 

EPAINQl  XPY2EQI  2TE*ANQI 

ElKONI  XAA  KEAI  TPOEAPIAI 

EN  TOI2  ArQ2l///£ITH2:EI 

ENIEPOOYTEIQI 

APETA2  ENEKAKAI  EYNOIAS 

KAI  *IAO  AOS  ENEAIAS  NEXQNAIATEAEI 

EIlTOrAHOOS  TOAINAIQN 


•«■ 
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EFIXAPMOX  20AEYS0I  AEFIAAMIA  AEAOTAIKAI 
EnXAFMOS  EriXAPMOYPOAIO£E  FOIHSATO 

KAIMASTIPOIKAI  AINAIOIPO  ZHN  OAOI  HN... 

TAION  AIAION  KAAAI  STPATON  rOTATANTHG,.. 

TON  KAI  rAAPKIANON  ANTIFA  rTMNASIAPXO... 

TPOY  EPrON  ATAIO  NOS  ♦lAO  TOYKAIPAIKI... 

TBIMOTATON  EN  TAMEFAAA  NANMETATOYT... 

rOAEIPOAO  ErONTMON  6E0N0£AIAIP... 

rrMNAS  lAPXON  NBQTEPON  TAN  AI  AIQ  NOS 

EYXEBEIAr  ENEKENTA2  TOTI  NOTEKTONO... 

TAN  GEON  KAI  EXEPFESIAN  21  KAIMAZTPO 

TANHOTI  AINAI0Y2  AIATQNKA  MA2KAI  EAAIOP, 

TET02N0MQNKAI  *IA02T0Pr0  NYMON  TEIM... 

TATON  KAI  FAHKYTATON  FEPI  KAAAI2TPAT0... 

FANTOTEN  OSAYTOY  KAI  FA  SEMNOTATAN... 
SHAPE  THBIOY  KEKOS  MHMB 
NONTON  2EMN0TAT0N  KAI  TO 
♦lAO  FATPIN 

HPAKAEITON  KPATEINOY 
KAMYNAION 
SnAINQI  XPY2EQISTE  «ANQI 
KAI  EIKONI  KAAXEAI 
AEAOKANTI  AEAYTQIKAI 
rTE*ANA*OPIAN  KAI  OPO 
EAPIAN  EN  TAI2  HANAFYPESI 
EISAFONTIAINAIOI  KAI 
SEITH2IN  ENIE  POGYTEIOI 
AOHNAIAN  AFOPEYS  A2  IN  TA///// 
A  PETAN  TEIMAN  E  12  0///// 
XPONON  EY2EBEIAN 
ENEKA  TA2  HOTI  T0Y2  OB 
OY2  KAI  APE  TA2  KAI  BY 
N0IA2ANEXQN  AIATEAEI 
£I2T0nA  He02  TO  AINAI&^N 

eE0I2 
KAI  FAAFKIANOY  ANTIHATPOYE  PElNA  BQ£  MAAIOY 
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AINdlOI 

GBTIAHS 

AraSISTPATOM 

KAetO 

rOAYKPEONTOS 

IflSaNTAOATMnA 

nAIdAS  HAAAN 

A 

nPATON  AINAIQN 

Sculptured  Ornaments  in  the  Square  Tomb 
at  Antiphcllut. 
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5. 

At  Castelorizo,  on  the  Point. 

TIM  Q///  01///  r 
KOTH  N  HH  A 
KTMA  I 
BTH  HBd  EAEMA 
AEKHE///  OQAM//A 
TOT  AA  HONOr 

£AI  eEOIS/////OH////AS 

(A  little  further  on.) 

HMAUA  KAl  ETAIM/ZZ/NOV 


Oa  the  Aqueduct  at  Fomus, 
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7. 

In  a  WaU  near  Schiancu 


M  ET  AKEI  A  ^lA 

n  O  N  Til  P  E  I  2  r Y  N  AA 

nJEIII  2TPAT0Y 
T|(m  OKPITOYAPrei 
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B. 

1. 

Miss  Fanny  Corbaux  says,  '^It  had  long  been  supposed 
that  the  eruption  bj  which  the  four  cities  were  de- 
stroyed had  produced  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr. 
Robinson's  researches  in  that  region  cast  great  doubts  on 
this  hypothesis;  and  the  results  of  a  more  methodical 
survey,  under  Captain  Lynch,  have  brought  out  facts 
which  disprove  it  altogether.  The  soundings  gave  an 
average  depth  of  between  160  and  200  fathoms  along  the 
central  line  of  the  sea,  till  the  promontory  in  frdbt  of 
Zoar.  In  this  part  the  lake  is  usually  fordable ;  and  the 
whole  of  its  southern  end  is  so  shallow,  that  such  a 
volcanic  explosion  and  conflagration  as  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xix.  25.  seems  to  imply^  if  followed  by  the  not 
unusually  phenomenon  of  subsidence,  to  the  amount  of 
12  or  13  feet,  would  suffice  to  submerge  to  its  present 
depth  a  cultivated  low  tract  occupying  that  site,  without 
sensibly  increasing  the  area  of  the  sea  in  other  parts."  — 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1852. 

2. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  a  recent  traveller: — 
**  The  geological  formation  of  the  mountains  around 
the  Dead  Sea  gives  undoubted  proof  of  a  most  over- 
whelming revolution,  effected  by  subterraneous  volcanic 
action;  but  this  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  now  habitable  globe.  The  over- 
throw of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Jordan  plain,  as 
described  in  Gen.  xiii.,  must,  when  Lot  took  up  his 
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abode  in  it>  have  bad  a  lake  extending  probably  over 
tbe  northern  part,  and  comprising  about  three-fourths  of 
the  present  Dead  Sea.    The  Jordan  watered  and  irrigated 
the  plain  of  Siddim,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  which 
thus,  from  the  tropictd  atmosphere  of  this  sunken  yalley, 
showed  a  vegetation  rich  and  glorious  ^  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.'    That  this  water  was  perfectly  sweet  is  self- 
evident  ;  for  otherwise  it  would  have  spread,  as  it  now 
does,  death  and  desolation  all  around  it    In  the  middle 
of  the  valley  lay  the  four  doomed  cities,  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim ;  within  sight  of  Sodom,  and  at  the 
furthest  an  hour's  distance,  was  Zoar.    ^  Behold  now,' 
so  Ldt  pleads  with  the  messengers  of  the  Lord ;  *  Behold 
now  this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto,'  <  but  I  cannot  escape 
to  the  mountain,'  &c.  &c.    And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was 
full  of  slime  pits  (bitumen  wells,  Gen.  ziv*  10.).     The 
whole  plain  perished  in  the  flames.    The  consumption  of 
the  lagoon  of  bitumen  under  the  trodden  groand*  made 
its  level  sink  several  feet    The  water  of  the  lake  thus 
obtained  free  access  to  the  plain,  and  the  site  of  the 
doomed  cities  was  covered  for  ever.    The  tremendous 
shock  given  to  all  surrounding  nature  by  this  cata* 
strophe  probably  stripped  the   Salt  Mountain  of  the 
loose  earth  with  which  it  must  at  that  time  have  been 
covered;  for  the  salt  would  otherwise  have  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  vegetation  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.    The 
Salt  Mountain,  however,  being  once  uncovered,  every 
shower  of  rain  must  have  washed  down  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  into  the  sweet-water  basin,  which  would 
always  be  increased  as  long  as  the  Salt  Mountain  re- 
mained."—  M.  Van  der  Velde,  p.  122. 

''  The  city  of  salt  (Josh.  xv.  62.),  from  its  name,  it  is 
clear,  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Salt  Mountain." 
—Ibid.  p.  123. 

T   3 
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c. 

**  All  these  were-confederate  at  (deep)  vale  of-Shiddim, 
Col  eUeh  'habru        el       ^emek     ha-Shiddimf 

it  (is  now)  Sea  of-salt 
hu    i      iam  hammddh, 

*'  The  words  in  parentheses  are  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
word*  though  in  English  it  takes  several  words  to  ex- 
press the  meaning.  An  emeky  for  instance,  being  a  noun 
formed  from  the  adjective  root  deep^  means  a  deep  valley 
or  plain ;  as  opposed  to  a  cloven  valley  {hiliah\  from  the 
root  to  cleave  or  split,  or  a  mere  low  land  (shephalah, 
from  the  root  to  be  low),  or  the  valley  of  a  water-course, 
without  reference  to  its  form  (a  ncChal),  The  emeh^  or 
vale  of  Shiddim,  was  a  deep  hoUaw  enclosed  locality. 

'*  In  Deut  zxziv.  3.  we  have  Uhe  bik  *dh  of  Jericho.' 
The  whole  valley,  or  longitudinal  depression,  containing 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
the  Bekaah. 

^' As  for  hu,  it  is  the  pronoun  he,  it  (At  in  feminine)^  and 
that  pronoun  always  has  the  verb  with  the  present  tense 
understood;  it  implies  something  that  actually  is  at  the 
the  time  spoken  of,  when  it  is  employed  thus  emphatically 
with  a  predicate.  Ant  Jehovah,  I  the  Lord,  is  ^1  am 
the  Lord.'  This  month  Abib  (see  Exod.  xii.  2.)  is  your 
head  of  months ;  t^  is  the  first  of  the  months  of  the  year 
to  you,  says  Moses.  See  my  notes  in  the  Second  Passover 
paper,  p.  6.,  in  which  I  criticise  its  mistranslation  by  a 
future  in  the  authorised  version.  It  implies  that  the 
thing    is  so  actually  at  the   time  spoken  of.    Now,  in 
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Gen.  ziv.  this  form  occurs  Beveral  timefl^  because,  in  tbe 
time  of  Moses,  the  country  and  the  names  bad  cbanged. 
In  ver.  2.we  have  ^BeldhiZoar* — Bela,  it  (is  now) 
Zoar«  Yer.  7.»  *  Ain-nushpai,  hi^  it  (is  now)  KadeshJ^ 
— 3fiss  F.  Carbaux, 

^'Vulgo  creditur  lac.  Aspalt.  natum  esse  eo  tempore 
quo  Sod.  etc  a  Deo  subversad  sunt,  ita  ut  aquis  illius 
lacus  tectie  et  mersas  fuerint  Yerum  non  videtur  ea 
opinio  primis  rationibus  niti.      Scio   hue  referri  Gren. 

ziy.  3.  uti  de  Begibus  Sodom» Zoar  scribitur; 

•  •  .  .  Bed  hie  nihil  dicitur  nisi  vallem  Siddim,  uti  olim 
appellabatur,  postea  mare  salsum  fuisse,  quod  non  nego ; 
potuit  enim  ilia  vallis  aqias  illius  maris  inundata  fuisse, 
aut  exuberante  fluvio  Jordane,  aut  aquis  subterraneis 
aliisye,  de  quibus  qua  incertum  est  quomodo  et  quando 
contigerity  nihil  addere  necesse  est.  Non  dicit  sacer 
Scriptor  urbes  illas  quinque,  Sodomam  et  reliquas,  sitas 
fuisse  in  valle  Siddim.  Imo  contrarium  ex]^eo  potest 
colligi,  quod  reges  illarum  quinque  urbium  exercitu 
coacto  se  contulerint  vernu  vallem  Siddim.  Quod  si 
quis  ilia  in  vcMe  reddere  velit,  res  eodem  redibit.  Erit 
enim  vallis  Siddim  diversa  ab  ilia  regione  in  qu&  urbes 
eorum  5  erant  sit®.  Yerbi  causa,  quis  dicat?  cives 
Amstelodami  Harlemi  etc  obyiam  iyere  hostibus  et  con- 
gregati  sunt  in  Hollandia  quum  illse  urbes  Hollandicas 
sint ;  yerum  ita  dici  potest  apte  ciyes  illarum  urbium  con- 
gregati  sunt  in  eo  loco,  ubi  nunc  est  lacus  Harlemensis, 
et  inde  colligere  licet  lacum  Harlemensem  diyersim  esse 
2i  loco  in  quo  urbes  ilia  sita  sint. 

^'  Prseterea  in  toto  sacro  Codice  nulla  plane  mentio  sub- 
mersionis  harum  urbium,  nee  eo  loco  ubi  narratur  ipsa 
historia,  nee  ubi  digitus  ad  cam  a  Prophetis  intenditur. 
Gen.  xix.  24.  dicitur  Deus  pluisse  super  cam  sulphur 
et  ignem  et  yertisse  urbes  et  planitico  (nota  hoc:  oita 
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quoqne  €^n.  siii.  8.  non  ptsp  non  ▼aUem^Siddim)  et  in- 
eolas  urbiom  et  proventum  terr» ;  et  commate  28  Abra- 
ham Tidit  earn  regionem  fumantem  instar  fnmi.  Nihil 
hie  de  elmrie  nihil  de  innndatione  t  ted  eontraria  omnia. 
Sulphur,  ignis,  fumus,  subversion  (See  note  to  p.  248« 
YoL  ly^BdamtuSf  PaksHna  ittustrata,  p.  254. 


1* 

**  The  bitumen  pits,  Biyftr  el  Hummar,  near  H^beija, 
lie  in  H  formation  of  bituminous  limestone,  interstratified 
with  a  limestone  containing  but  very  little  of  organic 
matter. 

**  This  bitumen  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  some 
species  which  are  found  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  and  one 
might  be  almost  tempted  to  refbr  these  specimens  to  the 
H^beiya  pits.  But  as  the  material  is  specifically  heavier 
than  water,  it  Would  never  be  able  to  pass  beyond  Lake 
Tiberias,  and  would  probablyi[>e  arrested  atLakeMerom. 
The  Dead  Sea  bitumen  frequently  exhibits  in  great  per- 
fection its  vegetable  origin^  and  the  woody  fibre  and  sap 
vessels  are  sometimes  distinctly  discernible,  as  much  so 
as  in  many  lignites.  The  H&sbeiya  asphalt  is  more 
thoroughly  metamorphosed,  and  the  traces  of  the  woody 
structure  are  seldom  to  be  seen.  Between  Ain  Sifleh 
and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  an  eminence  of  volcanic  origin, 
with  a  range  of  basaltic  rocks,  fills  up  a  portion  of  the 
lower  valley."  —  Dr.  Anderson,  in  Capt  Lynch,  U,  S,  iK 
Survey  of  the  Jordan,  p.  119. 

2. 

**  In  Palestine^  as  elsewhere,  it  would  be  hard  to  name 
the  latitude  and  longitude  where  in  ante-historic  times 
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the  spot  has  not  passed,  particle  bj  particle^  into  meadow> 
hill,  headland,  bay,  river-side,  and  lake,  traversing  everj 
intermediate  geographical  condition  with  each  successive 
aspect,  as  seemingly  unchangeable  as  the  present  one  is 
now."— 76td.  p.  80. 

''  The  mountains  of  Syria  may  now  be  a  few  feet 
higher  or  lower  than  they  were,  according  as  the  uplift- 
ing or  abrading  forces  may  have  prevsuled ;  its  valleys 
and  ravines  may  be  a  little  more  deeply  engraved  into 
their  rocky  beds,  or  cut  back  a  little  farther,  as  they 
ascend  in  their  gradual  retreat ;  its  rivers  may  have 
gained  or  lost  a  few  inches  in  their  mean  depth ;  a  bank 
of  sandstone  may  have  crumbled  and  disappeared ;  or  a 
cliff  of  chalk  may  be  undergoing  at  the  base  it  once 
overlooked  the  slow  process  of  disintegration  and  re- 
moval ;•— but  the  main  landmarks  and  the  great  lines  of 
ancient  Aram  and  Chanaan  are  still  there ;  and  the  last 
deposit  of  the  chalk,  so  immeasurably  old  at  the  birth  of 
its  successor,  seems  scarcely  older  now,  for  all  the  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed." 

**  Igneous  eruptions  may  explain  the  actual  growth  of 
hills  and  platforms  of  lava,  and  earthquakes  may  rend  a 
rock,  divert  a  water-course,  or  turn  a  level  into  an  uneven 
tract ;  but  we  have  no  authoritative  evidence  from  histo- 
rical testimony  or  existing  vestiges,  that  the  Holy  Land 
was  ever  visited  by  volcanic  action  properly  so  called 
since  the  first  history  of  man ;  and  the  earthquakes, 
though  numerous  and  destructive,  have  perhaps  never 
left  traces  capable  of  being  identified  with  any  certainty 
a  century  after  their  occurrence.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  few  attempts  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
discuss  the  changes  which  the  country  may  have  under- 
gone since  the  events  first  recorded  in  its  Sacred  Books ; 
nor  is  it  proposed  to  enter  into  the  question  (so  interest- 
ing in  another  field  of  inquiry)  where  or  with  what  cer- 
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taintj  observers  may  have  sacceeded  in  discovering  the 
vestiges  of  those  great  interpositions  which  we  know  from 
Scripture  and  traditions,  once  marked  with  their  awful 
monuments  the  desecrated  precincts  of  the  hmd."  —  Ibid. 
p.  80. 

3. 

**  The  main  formation  along  the  lake  is  limestone;  yet 
around  Tiberias,  and  as  one  approached  it  from  above, 
black  basaltic  stones  are  found  scattered  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  having  a  volcanic  appearance ;  indeed,  the 
walls  and  houses  of  Tiberias  are  in  part  built  of  them.** 
—  Dr.  Robinson^  Biblical  EesearcheSy  vol.  iiL  p.  265. 

*^  The  volcanic  nature  of  the  basin  of  this  lake  and  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  hot 
springs  near  Tiberias  and  at  Om  Keis,  south-east  of  the 
lake,  as  also  the  lukewarm  fountains  along  the  western 
shore,  the  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes,  and  the  black 
volcanic  stones  which  thickly  strew  the  ground,  all  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point'* — Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

'^On  the  western  flank  of  Mount  Hermon  is  Tell 
Jehennem,  consisting  entirely  of  basalt." — Lynch,  p.  112. 

*^  The  district,  including  the  land  of  Nephtali,  is  essen- 
tially calcareous ;  but  is  distinguished  by  a  large  develop- 
ment of  igneous  rocks."  —  Ibid.  p.  120. 

'^  South  of  the  Lake  Tiberias  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Jordan 
is  plutonic.    Much  trap  around  the  lake."—  Ibid,  p.  125. 

"  South  of  El  Abadiyeh  plutonic  rocks  disappear  on 
the  west  of  the  6h6r,  and  are  not  found  again  on  that 
side,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Aquabah,  unless  we  regard 
as  an  exception  the  low  granitic  ridges  of  El  Humeirawat. 
The  lavas  west  of  the  Jordan,  including  all  the  varieties 
which  occur,  are  comprehended  in  a  very  irregular  com- 
pass, of  which  Safed  may  be  considered  as  the  centre. 
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On  the  east  of  the  Jordan  the  plutonic  rocks  seem  greatly 
to  predominate." — Ibid.  p.  134. 

^'  The  chalks  and  tertiaries  are  more  conspicuous  in 
approaching  Wadj  ez-Zuweirah.  Here  thej  begin,  in 
fact,  to  predominate  over  the  compact  and  older  lime- 
stones; and  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  Wadj 
mouth  the  masses  of  marl  and  marlj  gypsum^  with  a 
horizontally  bedded  chalk  (certainly  more  recent  than  the 
chalks  of  Europe,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  well  entitled 
to  the  name),  assume  a  stern  and  repulsive  aspect,  from 
their  utter  barrenness  and  desolation."  —  Ibid, 

M.  Van  der  Velde,  however,  considers  the  Wady 
Zuweirah  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  He 
describes  it  to  be  surrounded  by  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock,  yellow,  grey,  and  white, — a  medley  of  soft  chalk  or 
calcareous  earth,  with  all  sorts  of  volcanic  substances  in- 
termingled and  heaped  up  one  above  another  all  round  the 
abyss.  —  Van  der  Velde^  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

4. 

*^  The  name  Shava,  which  here  denotes  that  land  (east 
of  the  Dead  Sea),  was  in  fact  its  local  name.  The  Hebrew 
form  Shittim  is  only  a  synonym  derived  from  the  patro- 
nymic Sheth,  guardian  divinity  of  the  land.  As  early  as 
Gen.  adv.  we  find  (ver.  5.)  one  of  the  cities  of  the  people, 
whom  the  Moabites  called  Emim,  bearing  the  name  of 
Shaveh-kiriathaim,  the  double  city  of  Shaveh  ;  and  in  ver. 
n.  the  metropolitan  vale  of  Shiddim  is  also  called  '  the 
valley  of  Shaveh,  —  the  royal  valley.'  By  finding  this 
name  under  the  form  Shava  referable  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  land  of  Shet ;  again,  in  Gen.  ziv., 
to  a  city  in  its  central  province,  afterwards  given  to 
the  Beubenites ;  and  again  to  a  district  in  the  southern 
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extremity  of  tiie  land,  precise! j  where  ShatVma  *  ap- 
pears to  you'  (in  the  poem).  We  have  thoa  a  clear 
proof  that  Shava,  or  Shaveh,  nVS^t  was  not  a  mere  pro- 
vince, but  that  this  name  included  the  whole  country  of 
the  EmimJ*— Journal  of  Sae.  Lit,  Jan.  1852 ;  Miss  F. 
Corbauz's  paper. 

**  It  appears  to  have  been  a  war  of  extermination  ;  and 
Bameses  ILL,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  struck  a 
death-blow  at  the  political  existence  of  all  those  nations. 
So  that  the  descendants  of  Lot,  by  his  sons  Moab  and 
Ben-ammi,  occupied  the  lands  of  the  dwindled  tribes  of 
two  of  the  Bephaim,  called  by  the  Ammonites  the  Zam- 
zummim,  *  a  great,  numerous,  and  haughty  people,'  and 
by  the  Moabites  Emim,  *  the  terrible  people :'  a  colony 
of  Canaanites.  The  Amorites  also  settled  there."-^ 
Ibid. 
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1. 

Soon  after  starting,  the  Jordan  is  represented  to  run 
between  high  banks,  which  form  the  terraces  to  another 
valley  yet  abore  them.i 

"  The  high,  allaviil  terraces  on  each  side  are  shaped  by 
^  the  action  of  the  winter  rains  into  a  number  of  conical 
chills,  some  of  pyramidal  and  cuneiform,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  giant  encampment,  so  perfectly  tent-like 
were  their  shapes.  This  singular  configuration  extends 
southwards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach." — LyneJCs  Survey^ 
pp.  191—2. 

*^  There  are  evidently  two  terraces  on  the  Jordan ;  and 
through  the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  labyrinthine 
course.  From  the  streams  above  the  immediate  banks 
there  is  on  each  side  a  singular  terrace  of  low  hilla,  like 
truncated  cones,  the  upper  terrace  of  which  I  have 
spoken;  which  is  but  the  bluff  termination  of  an  extended 
table-land,  reaching  quite  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Hauranon  the  east,  and  the  high  hills  on  the  western 
shore. 

^The  hills  forming  the  banks  of  the  upper  terrace 
have  assumed  a  conical  form,  with  scarped  and  angular 
|\  faces,  marked  with  dark  bands,  and  furrowed  with  ero- 

sions. These  hills,  and  the  high  banks  of  alluvial  deposit, 
with  abrupt  and  perpendicular  faces,  indicate  that  the 
whole  valley  was  once  covered  with  water." — Ibid,  p.  2 18. 

'  Similar,  we  may  presume,  to  those  I  saw  at  £1  Meshra»  and 
GUgaL 
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**  A  higher  terrace,  or  plateaa,  which  blended  with  the 
hills  in  the  distance,  and  seemed  like  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  instead  of  the  elevated  plain  we  knew  it  to 
be.'*— iJtrf.  p.  225. 

**  We  stopped  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  terrace  of  the  Jordan." — Ibid.  p.  228. 

**  The  plain  that  sloped  awaj  from  the  bases  of  the  hills 
was  broken  into  ridges,  and  multitudinous  cone-like 
mounds,  resembling  tumultuous  water  at  the  meeting  of 
two  adverse  tides ;  and  presented  a  wild  and  chequered 
tract  of  land,  with  spots  of  vegetation  flourishing  upon 
the  frontiers  of  irreclaimable  sterility.  A  low,  pale-yel- 
low ridge  of  conical  hills  marked  the  termination  of  the 
higher  terrace;  beneath  this  swept  gently  this  lower 
plain,  with  a  similar  undulating  surface,  half-redeemed 
from  barrenness  by  sparse  verdure  and  thistle-covered 
hillocks."— /Wrf.  p.  233. 

2. 

<<The  tertiaries  and  alluvions  which  now  occupy  the 
bottom  of  the  Gh6r,  and  have  accumulated  in  some  places 
so  as  to  give  the  banks  of  the  present  Jordan  a  preci- 
pitous, and  even  a  lofty  appearance,  can  only  be  seen  to 
advantage  by  an  actual  descent  of  that  stream.  There 
are  everywhere  almost  in  the  Jordan  valley  distinct  traces 
of  two  independent  terraces.  The  upper  terrace  extends 
to  the  bases  of  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Ghdr,  both  on 
the  east  side  and  the  west ;  and  appears  to  have  been  due 
to  a  geological  condition  long  antecedent ;  preceding  the 
existence  of  the  actual  river,  yet  subsequent  to  the  removal 
of  the  material  which  once  occupied  the  space  between 
the  two  opposing  cliffs.  In  this  interval  the  whole  of  the 
valley  has  been  submerged  in  subordination  to  the  great 
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depression  from  wbicli  the  continent  (in  this  part  at 
least)  has  been  slowly  re-uplifted,  the  sea  being  gradually 
admitted,  and  as  gradually  expelled  from  the  whole  of 
the  long  valley,  as  the  process  of  depression  and  re-eleva- 
tion went  on,  each  on  its  unsuspected  course.  The  last 
withdrawal  must  have  left  deposits,  which  are  now  covered 
by  much  more  recent  contributions  from  the  sides  and 
confluents  of  the  valley.  As  the  land  ascended  the  sea 
retired,  and  the  Jordan  or  its  predecessor  arose  as  the 
necessary  consequence.  This  result  is  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  theory  we  may  adopt  of  the  origin  of  the 
greater  depression  of  Bahr  Lilt,  than  of  Wady  el  Arabah, 
or  of  the  Gulf  of  Aquabah ;  and  is  only  invalidated  in 
case  of  the  necessity  of  holding  that  the  Gh6r  is  either  a 
fissure  or  an  excavation,  effected  subsequently  to  the 
attainment  of  the  present  level  of  the  region  of  which  the 
valley  forms  a  feature  so  remarkable.  The  lower  terrace 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  secular  action  of  the  Jordan 
posterior  to  its  existence  as  a  fresh-water  tributary,  either 
to  the  ocean,  or  to  the  sea,  which  now  only  receives  it 
to  re-expel  it  by  evaporation." — Anderson^  p.  140. 

^'  Between  Ain  es-Sultan  and  Jebel  Qiirdntiil  (Quaren- 
tum)  is  an  elevated  tract,  which  looks  from  the  plain 
below  like  a  range  of  rugged  hills,  and  from  the  moun- 
tains above  and  beyond  like  a  low,  flat  terrace,  a  little 
raised  above  the  plain." — Anderson^  in  Lynch^  p.  157. 

3. 

"In  coasting  the  beach  just  north  of  Wady  el-Qurahy, 
in  the  southern  sea  (es-Safieh),  our  guides  pointed  out 
Wady  en-Numeirah,  which  was  not,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge,  a  branch  of  Wady  el  Qurahy,  but  came  down  in- 
dependently to  the  sea.    We  observed  in  this  neighbour- 
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hood  many  trees  and  much  shrubberj,  which  indieated 
Tery  distinctly  the  presence  of  abundance  of  water ;  but 
we  could  not  approach  the  marshy  shore  from  the  great 
shoaliness  of  this  part  of  the  lake.  Northwardly  frcmi  this 
Wady  (be  it  Wady  Numeirah  or  not)  the  swampy  thicket 
extends  for  miles.  Beyond  the  plain  a  range  of  com- 
manding eminences,  mainly  of  red  sandstone,  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea»  and  was  relieved  on  a  still  more  lofly  chain 
six  or  eight  miles  further  east  Between  these  a  valley 
could  be  partially  seen  through  breaks  in  the  western  (?) 
hills.  Altogether,  this  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  exhibits  a 
more  magnificent  array  of  towering  mountain  masses  and 
Alpine  cliffs  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Gh6r.  In  the 
lower  range  a  short,  broad  Wady  comes  down  from  a  vast 
amphitheatre  with  precipitous  sides ;  and  this  is  deeply 
indented  at  the  end  by  an  elevated  valley,  which  ends 
abruptly  upon  the  curved  escarpment  far  above  the  level 
of  the  Wady  at  its  feet.  Up  this^er  d  cheval  and  through 
the  deep  notch  in  its  rear,  other  turreted  cliffs  of  red 
sandstone  appear  in  imposing  forms,  and  mark  by  a 
depression  in  the  distant  range  the  highest  and  furthest 
portion  of  this  triply  terraced  goTge.**^^  Anderson,  p.  183. 

4. 

^'The  peninsula  (of  Kerak)  is  an  accumulation  of  post- 
tertiary  deposits  disposed  horizontally,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  formed  when  the  sea  stood  much  higher  than  it 
does  now,  and  which  has  followed  the  descending  level, 
but  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  so  as  to  be  left  behind,  as  it  were, 
as  a  monument  of  the  constructions  which  then  were 
effected  in  its  waters. 

**  The  promontory  runs  from  40  to  80  feet  in  height, 
and  has  sides  so  steep,  as  only  to  be  scaleable  at  widely 
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separated  points.  The  upper  surface  is  not  so  even  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  regular  stratification.  I  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  any  fossil  remains,  but  I  feel  little 
hesitation  in  regarding  the  peninsular  formations  as  con- 
temporarjy  and  once  continuous  with  those  of  the  western 
shore.  There  is  no  part  of  the  peninsular  mound  which 
which  does  not  show  itself,  on  analysis,  impregnated  with 
salt" — Anderson^  in  Lynch,  pp.  184,  185.  187. 

5. 

^'The  strata  (between  Kerak  and  the  northern  bay)  have 
in  general  a  regular  descent  towards  the  sea,  keeping 
tolerably  parallel  to  the  upper  surface.  The  precipices 
are  actually  sometimes  over-hanging,  so  as  to  make  the 
look-down  a  trial  to  the  nerves.  On  descending  over  the 
edge  and  the  eminence,  to  pass  down  into  the  Ghdr,  a 
remarkable  disposition  of  the  calcareous  beds  may  be  seen 
across  the  gorge.  The  layers,  which  are  at  first  nearly 
horizontal,  plunge  more  and  more  steeply,  until  they  seem 
to  imitate  the  sheets  of  a  huge  cataract  of  a  once  fluid 
mass.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  beds  so 
conformable  to  the  shape  of  the  cliff  which  they  cover, 
must  have  been  determined  in  their  inclinations  by  the 
configurations  of  the  mould  on  which  they  lie.  All  this 
implies,  however,  the  existence  of  the  Gh6r  as  a  feature 
of  the  scenery  actually  existing  before  the  tertiary  age." 
—  Anderson^  in  Lynch^  p.  188. 

**  Still  receding  from  Wady  el  M6jeb,  the  sea-side  hills 
soon  descend,  and  leave  visibly  above  them  a  broad  decli- 
vity, decked  with  trees  and  verdure  in  abundance,  with 
very  high  cliffs  far  behind. 

'^  Further  north  than  this  vegetation  is  well  supported, 
and  the  presence  of  water  is  easy  to  infer.  Not  far  off 
were  wheat  fields  and  high  grass,  with  palm  trees  in  very 
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considerable  numbers.  The  neighbouring  hills  hare  many 
ledges  of  a  cindery  or  Tolcanic  look.  These  are  varied 
by  a  succession  of  terraces  and  taluses.  The  section  dips 
are  northwardly ;  the  true  bed  dips  probably  north-east. 
Wady  Zerqa  Main,  which,  after  the  Jordan,  is  the  least 
stinted  contributor  to  the  lake,  is,  at  the  place  of  its  dis- 
charge, about  12  feet  in  width,  and  9  or  10  inches  in 
depth;  making  full  amends  by  the  velocity  of  the  current 
(7  or  8  miles  an  hour)  for  the  scantiness  of  its  linear 
dimensions.'' —  Anderson, 

6. 

**  Leaving  this  hill,  the  plain  opens  considerably  to  the 
south,  and  is  bounded  at  the  distance  of  about  8  miles  by  a 
sandy  cliff,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  which  runs  directly 
across  and  closes  (?)  the  valley  of  El  Gh6r;  thus  forming 
a  margin  for  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
southwards  when  the  waters  are  at  the  greatest  height. 
We  were  told  that  the  plain  at  the  top  of  this  range  of  cliffs 
continues  the  whole  way  to  Mecca,  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  mountains."— /r^y  and  Mangles,  p.  363. 

• 

7. 

"  To  our  surprise  it  (the  Wady  el  Jeib)  turned  out  to  be 
not  the  mere  bed  of  a  torrent  descending  from  the  higher 
plain  of  the  Arabah,  but  a  deep,  broad  Wady  issuing 
from  the  south  upon  the  6h6r,  and  coming  down,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  between  high,  precipitous 
cliffs,  like  those  which  we  had  passed.  It  is  indeed 
the  vast  drain  of  all  the  Arabah  which  has  thus  worn 
for  itself,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  huge  channel  through 
the  upper  plain  and  the  offset  of  cliffs  to  the  level  of  the 
Gh6r  below.  Here  we  entered  the  Wady  itself;  in  this 
part  not  far  from  half  a  mile  broad,  shut  in  between 
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perpendicular  walls  of  the  same  chalkj  earth  or  marl, 
from  100  to  150  feet  high,  which  exclude  all  view  of  the 
country  and  of  every  object  around.  The  banks  indeed  are 
80  perpendicular,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
ascend  out  of  the  valley  on  either  side.  The  broad  bed 
of  the  Wady  is  very  level,  and  has  to  the  eye  but  a  sb'ght 
ascent  towards  the  south ;  yet  it  bears  traces  of  an  im- 
mense volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with  violence  and 
covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  —  RMnsony 
Bib.  Res.  voL  iL  p.  498. 

^'  The  deep  broad  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabah 
(the  Jeib),  is  a  Wady  within  a  Wady.  Our  Arabs  of  the 
Haweitat  were  acquainted  with  it  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  assured  us  that  it  had  its  commencement  far 
south  of  Wady  Musa ;  and  that  in  the  rainy  season  the 
waters  of  the  southern  Wady  Ghiiriindel,  flow  off  north- 
wards through  the  Jeib  to  the  Dead  Sea."  —  Ibid,  vol.  ii. 
p.  500. 

8. 

Looking  from  the  base  of  Mount  Hor,  "  in  the  north-'Vfest 
quarter  "  (that  is,  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Wady 
Arabah,  near  the  Dead  Sea), "  all  was  a  tract  of  desert  moun- 
tains, lower  than  those  on  which  we  stood,  and  seeming  to 
have  only  a  gradual  descent  into  the  Arabah ;  though,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  this  was  a  deception,  the  descent  being 
by  ledges  or  offsets,  with  comparatively  level  tracts  be- 
tween." —  Ibid.  p.  508. 

Lynch  noticed  on  the  western  side  of  the  southern 
sea  a  horizontal  terrace-like  stratum  half-way  up  the 
mountain. 

9. 

^  The  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  (the  Lacus  Amani  of 
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Flinj)  contains  no  water,  except  m  some  pools  m  the 
lower  parts.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  from  20  to 
54  feet  (French)  below  high-water  at  Suez.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  these  lakes  some  ruins  are  found, 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
are  hence  called  the  Serapeum* 

^'  The  observations  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson'  have 
confirmed  the  marine  character  of  all  the  recent  surface 
deposits  and  organic  remains  of  the  great  middle  basin  of 
the  isthmus ;  proving  the  extension  of  the  sea  over  that 
area  at  some  remote  historical  age.  .  .  .  His  dis- 
covery also  of  two  raised  beaches,  one  nearly  opposite  the 
Serapeum,  18  feet,  and  another,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
basin,  12  feet  above  the  Red  Sea  high  water-mark,  and 
other  discoveries,  afford  evidences  that  enable  us  to  trace 
step  by  step  a  certain  amount  of  change,  of  upheaval, 
definitely  up  to  the  time  of  Darius  Hystctspes  ;  and  from 
thence,  by  following  the  same  series  of  changes,  to  deduce 
the  physical  configuration  of  land  and  sea  under  the 
remoter  Mosaic  age. 

''  The  surface  line  of  solid  ground  (independently  of 
shifting  sand -banks  or  surface  deposits)  along  the  trough 
of  the  Serapeum  bank  in  no  place  rises  beyond  6  metres 
above  0 ;  and  in  the  Suez  bank  only  to  2*50  metres, 
that  is,  scarcely  a  foot  above  spring  tides." 

"  All  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  of  Saba-byar 
tokens  of  upheaval  may  be  traced.  The  ancient  course 
of  the  Nile  through  this  part  seems,  by  the  depth  of  the 
fiuviatile  deposits,  to  have  suffered  in  former  times  the 
same  retardation  in  its  current  as  the  canal  that  replaced 
it ;  sufficient  to  obstruct  its  bed,  yet  not  sufficient  to  close 
up  the  channel.  The  gradual  downward  slope  of  the 
Delta  lands  formed  by  the  Nile  ceases  as  you  enter  the 
Tumtlat  Valley,  near  Abbasieh.     The  rest  of  the  ground 
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along  the  former  banks  of  the  lost  river  has  been  ren- 
dered almost  a  dead  level  by  these  obstructions,  until  the 
ruins  of  Hero-opolis ;  where  we  find  a  slight  inclination 
upwardsy  not  exceeding  3  feet,  but  which  mere  obstruc- 
tion by  deposits  cannot  explain.  When  we  come  to  the 
old  month  of  the  river,  near  the  well  of  Saba-byar,  the 
slope  downwards  to  the  Temsah  Lake  returns,  and  is  very 
rapid.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  the  slope  of  the 
ground-line  from  Shibbeen,  where  the  lower  Delta  region 
begins,  were  continued  to  this  point,  it  would  meet  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  very  place  where  the  river  formerly 
emptied  into  it." 

''  Another  extraordinary  fact  brought  to  light  by  these 
geological  discoveries  is,  that  the  sea  was  not  even 
naturally  shut  out  of  the  inner  basin  when  Trajan's  canal 
was  made,  but  was  only  kept  out  by  an  artificial 
dam." 

*^  Should  the  existence  of  a  third  fresh  margin  (which 
Mr.  Stephenson  believes)  be  confirmed,  it  would  denote 
a  further  small  movement  upwards,  between  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  the  restoration  of  the  canal  by  the 
Caliphs.** 

"  It  appears  that  the  present  face  of  the  Suez  bank 
is  only  a  particular  point  a.  of  the  former  foundation, 
which  has  been  elevated  about  8  feet  since  Ptolemy 
IL,  B.C.  285 ;  7  feet  more  since  Darius  Hystaspes,  B.C. 
521 ;  besides  a  small  unknown  quantity,  at  some  un- 
known date  between  Pharaoh-Necho,  B.C.  610,  and 
Moses,  B.C.  1290. 

''It  further  appears,  that  during  this  interval  the  face 
of  the  bank  has  only  made  11  feet  of  real  way  upwards, 
the  superincumbent  cap  of  ground  being  gradually  eaten 
away  by  the  waves,  while  the  point  a  was  rising.  All 
that  time  it  appears  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  over  it  has 
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neyer  exceeded  4  or  5  feet  below  the  Sues  low  water- 
mark. 

**  One  of  the  most  curioufl  featurea  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  Mosaic  period  turns  out  to  be  that  of  the 
Temsah  Lake  region.  The  position  of  the  Serapeum 
bank  with  respect  to  the  sea,  in  the  time  of  Darius^  being 
as  correctly  definable  by  the  criterion  of  the  12-foot  shell 
beach  as  that  of  the  Suez  bank,  a  general  idea  of  its  state 
under  Moses  may  be  formed,  though  its  situation  cannot 
be  exactly  fixed.  It  seems  that  under  Pharaoh-Necho 
and  Darius,  the  Serapeum  bank  (being  then  11  feet  lower 
than  its  present  position)  was  in  precisely  the  same  state 
as  the  Suez  bank  at  the  present  time.  It  had  but  recently 
emerged,  and  the  summit  of  its  channel  line  only  just 
shut  out  the  highest  tides. 

**  In  this  case,  if  my  inference,  that  there  had  been  an 
intermediate  movement  between  the  time  of  Moses  and 
of  Darius,  be  founded  on  sufficient  reason,  that  bank 
must  have  been  partly  submerged  before  that  movement. 
Its  surface  might  be  at  about  the  mean  level  of  the  sea, 
the  high  tide  just  washing  over  it,  the  low  tide  leaving  it 
a  dry  pass.    .    .    . 

**  The  age  of  the  18-foot  beach  remains  unknown ;  but 
of  its  being  long  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  period  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Its  altitude,  which^  at  the  reduced  tidal 
limits  of  the  inner  basin,  indicates  a  rise  of  20  feet  at 
least,  connects  it  with  the  remote  epoch  when  the  course 
of  the  arm  of  the  Nile  that  branched  off  at  the  Jewish 
mounds  was  still  undisturbed;  and  the  thick  mass  of 
alluvial  matter  heaped  up  near  its  mouth  hints  how  re- 
mote must  be  that  epoch.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  there 
to  prove  that  there  certainly  has  been  a  period  in  history 
when  the  sea  was  open,  and  even,  perhaps,  navigable  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Hero-opolis.  The  physical  geo- 
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graphj  of  the  Mosaic  period  exhibits  the  last  stage  of 
this  most  remarkable  configuration  just  Yanishing  awaj, 
and  the  old  inlet  barred  off  by  a  ford,  where  the  primitiye 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  Temsah  lakes  still  kept  up  a 
surface  communication  with  the  great  middle  basin,  and 
the  Nile  still  presented  the  phenomenon,  unparalleled  in 
nature,  of  pouring  its  waters  into  two  seas  at  the  same  time." 
— Miss  F.  Corbatui?s  paper  in  the  AthencBum^  No.  1392. 

10. 

<' The  salt  mound  (KhashmUsddm)  is  fi  venules  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  this  in  breadth.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  mountain,  for  it  nowhere  exceeds  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  height.  It  is  only  the  inferior  portion  which  con- 
sists of  rocksalt,  and  no  crystallised  salt  was  anywhere 
found  at  a  higher  elevation  than  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A  specimen,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  tall  spurs  of  salt  carved  out  by  the 
action  of  winter  rains  (which  one  of  the  sailors  called 
Lot's  Wife)  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following  result : 

Sulphate  of  lime         ...  86*20 

Carbonate  of  lime       .        -        .  3*50 

Chlorides,  principally  of  sodium  -  6*75 

Magnesia  and  water  -        .        -  3*15 

99*60  a 

And  where  this  excavation  has  proceeded  with  an  equal 
rapidity,  a  singular  conformation  or  relief  is  sometimes 
obtained.  The  form  generally  resulting  is  conical,  or 
rather  conicuneal ;  the  spur,  which  seems  like  a  sugar-loaf 
when  seen  in  front,  losing  entirely  this  appearance 
when  viewed  from  either  side  or  from  above.  A  con- 
siderable depression  is  sometimes  found  at  the  ridge  of 
the  knoll ;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare,  from  the  unfre- 
quency  of  the  cases  in  which  the  material  behind  the 

Z  4 
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triangular  outline  of  the  projecting  buttress  has  been 
more  destructible  than  the  anterior  portion.  Where  this 
has  been  so,  an  insulation  of  the  mass  will  of  course 
ensue,  and  a  detached  pillar  is  the  result" — Andersotiy 
in  Lynchy  p.  181. 

Anafysis  of  the  Dead  Sea  Water ^  from  a  Depth  of 

185  Fathoms. 
Specific  graTitj 1*22742 

Chloride  of  sodiiim      ....  78*554 

^         potasnnm  -        .        .        .  6*586 

,,          magnesium         ...  145^97 

M          calcium      ....  81*075 

Bromine  salts       .....  Ii874 

Sulphate  of  lime  -        ....  -701 

264*187 
Water 736*813 

1000* 

—  Ibid.  App.  p.  204. 

<^  At  the  depth  of  174  fathoms  the  temperature  of  this 
water  was  62^,  at  the  surface  76°.  There  was  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  temperature  at  10 
fathoms ;  there  was  a  cold  stratum  of  59°, 

'^The  next  daj  Mr.  Aulich  found  the  same." — Ibid. 
p.  374. 

Anafysis  of  the  Water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

By  Dr.  M aroet.    Gay  Lusuc. 

Specific  gravily       ^        -        -        -        1211  1228 

Muriate  of  lime  (chloride  of  calcium)        3*920  3*98 

„          magnesia  (    „     magnesium)  10*246  15*31 

„          soda(            „     sodium)         10*360  6*95 

Sulphate  of  lime  ...  0054 

24-580  26-24 

Water 75*420  73*76 

100*  100* 
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Captain  Lynch  sounded  in  six  zig-zag  lines  across  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  greatest  depth  was  218  fathoms.  In 
the  northern  part  small  cubic  crystals  of  salt  adhered 
to  the  lead.  These  were  isolated  and  were  found  to  lie 
in  great  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  on  a  slimy 
mud.  The  sea  becomes  shallow  in  the  strait,  diminishing 
from  107  fathoms  at  the  north  end,  abreast  of  Point  Cos- 
tigan,  to  3  fathoms  at  the  south  end,  abreast  of  Point 
Molyneux.  In  the  southern  sea  the  greatest  depth  in  a 
line  across  is  2\  fathoms. 

Dr.  Anderson  says,  "It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  this  water  does  not  indicate  full 
saturation  with  any  of  the  chlorides  ;  for  the  water  is  still 
capable  of  holding  much  chloride  of  sodium,  and  of 
course  still  more  chloride  of  magnesium  in  solution. 
Since,  however,  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  remain  un- 
dissolved at  the  depth  of  116  fathoms,  it  follows  that  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  very  unequaUy  charged  with  its 
constituents,  and  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  an  analysis  of  the  surface  water,  and  still  less  of  any 
specimen  in  which  the  depth  is  not  given.  I  will  also 
add,  that  in  two  analyses  of  Dead  Sea  water  for  chloride 
of  calcium  alone,  I  have  found  more  of  this  salt  than  in 
the  analysis  above  given ;  in  one  instance,  48  gr.,  47  in 
1000;  but  the  water  was  in  these  cases  taken  from 
another  part  of  the  sea." —  Captain  LyncKt  Easpediiian 
to  the  Dead  Sea^  p.  204. 

"  The  most  perfect  analysis  hitherto  made  of  Mediter- 
ranean water  is  considered  to  be  that  of  M.  Laurens,** 
{Journal  de  Pharmacies  tom.  zxi.  p.  93.)  — The  Mediter- 
ranean,  by  Admiral  Smyth. 
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OraloB. 

Water  -       -       -•      -       -       -       -  959*06 

Qiloride  of  sodium          ....  27*22 

„           magnesiimi  -        -        -        -  6*14 

Sulphate  of  magneaia      ....  7-02 

n          lime      -        -        -        •        -  Oris 

Carbonate  of  lime   -----  0*09 

„           magnesia     -        -        -        -  0*11 

Carbonic  acid  -        -----  o*20 

Potash 0*01 

Iodine    -------  faint  trace. 

EztractiTe  matter   -----  a  trace. 

1000- 

"  The  water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  North  America 
has  the  specific  gravity  of  1*170,  water  being  1*000. 

*'  One  hundred  parts  by  weight  were  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  water-bath  below  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
heated  to  about  300^  of  the  thermometer,  and  retained  at 
that  heat  till  the  mass  ceased  to  lose  any  weight.  It 
gave  solid  contents  22*422,  and  consisted  of — 

Chloride  of  sodiom  ....        20*196 

Sulphate  of  soda     -        -        -        -        -  1-834 

Chloride  of  magnesium   -        -        -        -  0*252 

„  calcinm         -  ■      -        .        .  trace." 

—  Stanshurt^s  Exploration  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
Utahy  App.  F.  by  Dr.  Gale. 

11. 

'*  The  Black  Sea  engulfs  one-third  of  all  the  running 
water*  of  Europe. 

"  Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  running  water  of  Eu- 
rope falls  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

'*  The  Volga  alone  carries  off  as  much  water  as  the 
Mediterranean  receives  from  Europe ;  and  the  waters  of 
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the  Danube  are  almost  as  condderable  as  those  of  all  the 
rivers  which  emptj  themselyes  into  the  Black  Sea. 

**  The  longest  and  the  most  leyel  of  the  rivers  here  (in 
the  table)  represented  has  its  origin  in  a  small  lake  on 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Valdai,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean :  whence  it 
flows  in  a  gently  inclined  bed  to  its  termination  in  the 
Caspian  Se%  83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Its  entire  fall  over  a  course  of  more  than  2400  miles 
amounts  only  to  633  feet.'' — A.  K.  JohnstorCB  PhyHcal 
Adas,  River  System,  p.  14. 

Taking  the  nmnmg  waters  of  Europe  at           -  I'OO 

The  Black  Sea  reoelTes    -        -        -       -        •  "S? 

Caspian  -------  '16 

Mediterranean          -        -        -        -        -  *14 

Atlantic,  about         -----  '13 

Baltic -13 

The  Volga  dischaiges      -        -       •        -        -    -14 
Danube   -------    '12 

Dnieper  --------06 

Don -05 

'<  The  map  shows  that  the  Mediterranean,  or  another 
great  and  corresponding  inland  sea^  covered  the  deserts  of 
Sahara,  Lower  Egypt,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  for  not  till 
long  after  were  its  present  contours,  and  its  lagunes  and 
ancient  shores  thrown  dry.  Later  still  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  continued  shut,  and  the  waters  of  our  inland 
sea  mingled,  through  the  channels  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf,  with  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  which 
seems  to  explain  the  analogy  of  the  fossils  of  the  middle 
and  higher  Mediterranean  beds  with  creatures  still 
living  in  the  Red  and  Indian  Seas,  and  of  petrifactions 
of  corresponding  ages  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Caspian.    At  the  same  epoch,  too,  the  North  Sea 
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and  the  Baltic  spread  over  the  plains  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  another  ocean  (whose  bed  is  indicated  by  the 
yellow  colour  on  the  map)  stretched  from  the  recesses  of 
Siberia,  and  joined  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Black 
Sea.  Asia  Minor  contained  small,  isolated  basins,  though 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  south  was  confined  by  its  present 
hanks** ^ A.  K*  JohnstotCs  Physical  AtlaSy  ▲•  iv.  pp. 
7,8. 

'^  The  earth's  crust  is  not  merely  subjected  to  a  slow 
process  of  upheaval,  but  is  in  perpetual  oscillation. 
Along  with  the  appearance  of  every  new  elevation  there 
may  have  been  immense  submergences,  carrying  to  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean  that  will  never  be  visited,  extensive 
fabrics  of  former  dry  land."— i&tJ.  a.  iv.  p.  8. 

12. 

*^  The  Mediterranean  is  divided  into  great  basins  by  the 
form  of  its  bottom.  The  barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
(of  Gibraltar)  marks  the  commencement  of  the  western 
basin ;  which  descends  to  an  abyssmal  profundity,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  central  part  of  this  sea,  where  it  flows 
over  another  barrier,  and  again  falls  into  the  as  yet  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  Levant  basin.  My  means  were 
not  equal  to  my  wishes  in  examining  this  surprising  fact ; 
but  after  fixing  (or  rather  discovering)  the  subaqueous 
bank,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Adventure,  I  got  occa- 
sional moderate  soundings  nearly  across  from  Sicily  to 
TuniSj  in  a  winding  line  of  connexion,  crowned  by  the 
Skerki  rocks  ;  doubtless  the  now  abraded  Arae  of  Virgil, 
upon  the  saxa  lateralia  of  which  three  ships  of  the 
Trojan  fleet  were  said  to  be  wrecked." —  The  Mediterra- 
nean,  by  Admiral  Smyth,  p.  136. 

*^  While  Sicily  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  continental  island, 
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there  is  that  prodigious  depth  of  water  aroand  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia  which  marks  them  at  once  as  pelagic ; 
and  the  Mediterranean  in  general  is  so  mach  deeper  than 
analogy  and  the  proximity  of  lands  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect, as  to  countenance  the  idea  of  its  sunken  basins  being 
partly  formed  by  volcanic  agency." — The  Mediterranean^ 
p.  137. 

13- 

^'The  true  boundaries  of  the  Narrows,  designated 
the  Gut,  are  between  Capes  Trafalgar  and  Spartel, 
which  are  22  miles  apart — the  Isle  of  Tarifa  and 
Alcazar  Point,  9^  miles — and  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta, 
which  are  12  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  the  whole 
occupying  a  breadth  of  about  35  miles.  In  a  line  be- 
tween the  two  first-named  points  the  body  of  the 
stream  is  of  much  less  depth  than  it  is  to  the  eastward, 
as  it  carries  but  from  20  to  70  fathoms  to  half  the  dis- 
tance across  from  Spain :  and  even  the  deepest  part  be- 
tween that  70  fathoms  and  Cape  Spartel  is  but  220 
fathoms.  A  few  miles  more  within,  the  channel  has  not 
above  160  fathoms  at  the  greatest ;  but  between  Tarifa 
and  Alcazar  Point  it  deepens  to  500,  and  immediately 
beyond,  gets  to  700.  This  depth  rapidly  increases  towards 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  950  fathoms  in  mid-dis- 
tance between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta ;  and  as  there  is  no 
bottom  with  1000  fathoms  of  line  up  and  down  a  little 
farther  to  the  eastward,  it  is  clear  that  the  bottom,  from 
the  meridian  of  Cape  la  Plata,  forms  an  inclined  plane.** 
— The  Mediterraneany  p.  950. 
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E. 


1. 

**  Ok  issuing  from  the  rocky  country,  which  terminates 
the  Ejehel  Shera^  on  its  western  side,  the  Wadj  Gharen- 
del  empties  itself  into  the  Wadj  £1  Araba,  in  whose  sands 
its  waters  are  lost.**  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia^  p. 
441.)  *'  This  valley  (El  Arabah)  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Gh6ry  which  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  valley  of  that  river  widens 
about  Jericho,  and  its  enclosing  hills  are  united  to  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  open  and  enclose  the  Dead  Sea.  At 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  they  again  approach, 
and  leave  between  them  a  valley  similar  to  the  northern 
Gbdr  in  shape ;  but  which  the  want  of  water  makes  a 
desert,  while  the  Jordan  and  the  numerous  tributary 
streams  render  the  other  a  fertile  plain.  In  the  southern 
Gh6r  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, to  the  south  of  Wady  Szafye  or  El  Karahy,  are  lost 
amidst  the  gravel  in  their  winter  beds  before  they  reach 
the  valley  below,  and  there  are  no  springs  whatever  in 
the  western  mountains :  the  lower  plain,  therefore,  in  the 
summer,  is  entirely  without  water ;  which  can  alone  pro- 
duce verdure  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  render  them 
habitable.  The  mountains  of  Shera  are  considerably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Gh6r ;  but  they  appear 
only  as  low  hills  when  seen  from  the  eastern  plain,  which 
is  upon  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Gh6r.  I  have 
already  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  with  regard  to  the 
upper  plains  of  El  Kerak  and  the  Belka ;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable also  in  the  plain  of  Djolan  relatively  to  the  level 
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of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  valley  of  the  Gh6r,  which 
has  a  rapid  slope  southwards  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to 
the  Dead  Se%  appears  to  continue  descending  from  the 
southern  eztremitj  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea ; 
for  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  it  appear  to  increase  in 
height  the  farther  we  proceed  southward,  while  the  upper 
plain  apparently  continues  upon  the  same  level.  The 
plain  terminates  to  the  south  near  Akaba,  on  the  Syrian 
Hadj  route  by  a  steep  rocky  descent" — Burckkardt, 
Travels  in  Syria^  p.  436. 

2- 

*'The  general  direction  of  the  southern  Ghdr  is  parallel 
to  the  road  which  I  took  in  coming  from  Khanzyre  to 
Wady  Mousa.  At  the  point  where  we  crossed  it,  near 
Gharendel,  its  direction  was  from  north-north-east  to 
south-south-west.  From  Gharendel  it  extends  southwards 
for  15  or  20  hours,  till  it  joins  the  sandy  plain  which  sepa- 
rates the  mountains  of  Hesnea  from  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  continues  to  bear  the  appellation  of  El 
Ghdrasfar  as  the  latitude  of  Bezeyra;  to  the  south  of  which 
place,  as  the  Arabs  informed  me,  it  is  interrupted  for  a 
short  space  by  rocky  ground  and  Wadies,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Araba,  which  it  retains  till  its  termination  near 
the  Bed  Sea.  Near  Gharendel,  where  I  saw  it,  the  whole 
plain  presented  to  the  view  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands^ 
whose  surface  was  broken  by  innumerable  undulations 
and  low  hills.  The  sand  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  southerly  wind^ 
and  the  Arabs  told  me,  that  the  valley  continued  to 
present  the  same  appearance  beyond  the  latitude  of  Wady 
Mousa." — Burckhardty  Syriet,  p.  442. 
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3. 


*'  Unser  Weg,  nahe  am  Fusse  des  ostlichen  Gebirges, 
dessen  Hauptriicken  ich  nach  der  Form  fur  Urgebirge 
halten  mochte,  zog  sicb  von  Akaba  allmablig  aufwarts ; 
der  Boden  ist  Sand;  untermischt  mit  Triimmern  von 
Granit  Porphjr  und  Griinstein.  Das  zwiscben  den 
westlicben  Gebirgeszugen  hinlaufende  Tbal  der  Araba 
erweitert  sicb  in  geringer  Entfemung  von  Akaba  zu  einer 
augenfaUigen  Breite  von  gewiss  vier  Stunden.  Das  Thai 
bildet  eine  von  Ost  gegen  West  stark  geneigte  Ebene,  und 
wabrend  man  langs  dem  Fusse  des  ostlicben  Hobenzuges 
auf  den  Firsten  des  Tbales  binreist,  befindet  man  sicb 
am  westlicben  Rande  desselben,  langs  dem  Saume  des 
Tybgebirges  in  einer  Tiefe,  welcbe  im  mitt  el  nur  wenig 
iiber  dem  Meeresspiegel  erbobt  ist.  Wabrend  der  Begen- 
zeit  muss  ein  grosser  Theil  dieser  westlicben  Tbaltiefe 
vom  Wasser  iiberscbwemt  seyn,  wober  vielleicbt  die  An- 
nabme  ines  langen  Auslaufers  des  Atlantiscben  Meer- 
busens  nacb  Norden  bin  entstanden  sejn  mag,  die  auf 
einigen  unsrer  alteren  Landcbarten  verausgesetz  scheint." 
— Schubert,  Reise  in  das  Morgenland,  Bd.  ii.  p.  396. 

4. 

^'Es  war,  wie  icb  nunbemerkte,  eine  Tauscbung  des  Au- 
ges  gewesen,  was  micb  am  gestrigen  Nacbmittag  glauben 
gemacht  batte,  die  Berge  zu  beiden  Seiten  borten  welter 
bin  auf,  und  wir  wiirden  bald  in  einer  unbegranzten  Ebene 
kommen.  Die  Tbaler,  welcbe  das  (vorberscbende)  primi- 
tive Gebirge  der  ostlicben  Seite  durcbscbneiden,  zieben 
sicb  in  der  Ricbtung  von  Nordnordwest  gegen  Sudsiidest 
aus  der  Ebene  nacb  dem  Hocbrlicken  binan ;  jene  der 
westlicben  Gebirge  dagegen,  baben  die  Ricbtung  von 
Nordnordost  binan  gen  Siidsiidwest,  beide  laufen  mitbin 
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vom  Thale  aus  wie  divergirende  Strahlen  auseinander." ' 
—Ibid.  p.  S98. 

*^  Wir  waren,  wie  sicb  aus  den  zweitagigen  barometri- 
Bchen  Beobachtungen  ergab,  seit  gestern  465  Fuss  aufwarts 
gestiegen,  denn  so  bocb  liegt  das  Dorf  der  Araba  Qber 
dem  Spiegel  des  rothen  Meeres.** — Ibid.  p.  401. 

''Die  Hohe  unsers  Nachtlagers  iiber  dem  Meere  betrag 
nacb  Dr.  Erdl's  Barometriscben  Messungen,  954>  par  Fuss* 
— i6uf.p.  411. 

5. 

Dr.  Robinson,  wben  near  Akabah  and  looking  from  tbe 
soutb  extremity  of  Wady  Arabah,  remarks : — 

"  The  general  course  of  the  Wady  el  Arabab,  taken 
about  the  middle,  is  here  about  north-north-east.  Its  width 
at  this  end  is  about  4  geographical  miles;  further  north  it 
is  wider.  The  mountains  on  either  side  are  high;  those  on 
the  west,  1500  to  1800  feet,  and  those  on  the  east,  2000 
feet  to  2500  feet.  The  valley  was  full  of  sand-drifts  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  seemed  to  haye  little  or 
no  acclivity  towards  the  north.  The  torrents^  which  in  the 
rainy  season  stream  into  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
flow  along  its  western  side,  so  far  as  they  are  not  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  and  enter  the  sea  at  the  north-west  corner. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  a  water-course  in  any  other  part 
of  the  valley.  Along  the  shore,  from  thb  point  nearly 
to  the  castle,  the  waters  of  the  gulf  have  cast  up  an 
unbroken  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  is  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  Wady,  and  would  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  stream.  On  the  north  of  the  path^  towards  the 
western  side,  a  large  tract  has  the  appearance  of  moist, 
marshy  ground,  seemingly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and 
looking  as  if  water  had  been  recently  standing  upon  it; 
which,  sinking  or  drying  away,  has  left  an  incrustation 
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on  manj  portions  of  the  surface.  This  tract  is  moetlj 
naked  of  vegetation ;  yet  the  parts  in  the  vicinitj  are  full 
of  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  ghiirktid;  and  seen  from  a 
distance  the  ground  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  luxu* 
riant  vegetation.  .  This»  howeTer,  yanishes  on  a  nearer 
approach."-*- jBo&tiMonV  BUflical  Researchesy  voL  i.  p.  240. 

6. 

**  Standing  near  the  shore  of  this  northern  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  I  saw  before  me  an  immense  sandy 
valley,  which^  without  the  aid  of  geological  science,  to 
the  eye  of  common  observation  and  reason,  had  once 
been  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  This 
dreary  valley,  extends  far  beycmd  the  reach  of  the  eye, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
it  was  manifest,  by  landmarks  of  nature's  own  pro- 
viding, that  over  that  sandy  plain  those  seas  had  once 
mingled  their  waters ;  or,  perhaps  more  probably,  that 
before  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  had  been  consumed  by 
brimstone  and  fire,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  covered 
by  a  pestilential  lake,  the  Jordan  had  here  rolled  its 
waters.  On  the  left  were  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and 
on  the  right  those  of  Seir.  The  land  of  Idumea  lay 
before  me  in  barrenness  and  desolation  {  no  trees  grew 
in  the  valley,  and  no  verdure  on  the  mountain-tops.  All 
was  bare,  dreary,  and  desolate.** — StephetCs  Incidents  of 
Ttavely  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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F. 

1. 

^'  The  kingdom  of  Bashan,  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  where  it  is  almost  quoted  as  a  synonym 
for  fertility,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  ia 
a  wide  and  spreading  plateau,  with  a  deep  soil  of  un- 
rivalled fertility,  bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  grace- 
ful, wooded  hills.  It  is  still  the  granary  of  Damascus 
and  eastern  Syria,  though  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  its 
land  is  cultivated.  The  abundance  of  its  resources 
caused  it  to  be  densely  populated  at  a  very  early  age. 
Towns  and  villages,  almost  innumerable,  were  scattered 
thickly  over  it.  'Threescore  cities,  fenced  with  high 
walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great 
many,'  are  enumerated  as  existing  in  one  of  its  provinces.^ 
But  though  the  country  is  waste  and  almost  deserted, 
its  cities,  with  their  walls  and  gates,  crumbling  but  not 
falling,  still  remain,  the  living  monuments  of  its  former 
greatness,  and  the  irresistible  proofs  of  the  minute  accu- 
racy and  truthfulness  of  God's  Word.  The  most  remark-* 
able  feature  of  the  ruins,  that  are  everywhere  met  with 
in  this  district,  is  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  are  found,  the  massive  walls  yet  standing, 
and  in  many  places  perfect ;  the  streets  with  their  ancient 
pavements  unbroken,  the  houses  complete  and  habitable, 
as  if  only  finished  yesterday,  and  even  the  very  doors 
and  window-shutters  in  their  places.  Numbers  of  such 
towns  I  have  visited.      I   have  wandered  along  their 

*  Deut.  iii.  4. ;  and  1  Kings,  iv.  13. 
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streetfl,  and  read  the  hbtorj  of  the  erection  of  their  nohle 
monuments,  inscribed  on  tablets  nearly  two  thousand  jears 
ago.  I  have  opened  the  folding  doors,  entered  the  houses 
and  palaces,  and  examined  in  succession  chamber  after 
chamber.  Silence  and  solitude  reigned  there,  for  they 
were  without  inhabitant  The  character  of  these  struc* 
tures  explains  the  enigma  of  their  preservation.  The 
walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  built  of  squared  blocks 
of  black  basalt,  almost  as  hard  as  iron.  The  roofs  are 
formed  of  long,  narrow  flags  of  the  same  material,  hewn 
and  joined  with  much  exactness.  The  doors  are  massive 
sbbs  of  stone,  generally  cut  in  imitation  of  panels,  and 
sometimes  beautifully  ornamented  with  sculptured  wreaths 
and  flowers.  The  window-shutters  resemble  the  doors. 
Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  beautiful  passages,  Isa.  liv. 
12.,  Rev.  xxi.  21. 

^'No  hinges  were  ever  used,  and  indeed  none  are 
used  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  The  doors  turn  on 
vertical  pivots  projecting  above  and  below,  which  fit  in 
corresponding  sockets.  When  the  Israelites  were  about 
to  enter  Palestine,  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  Jor- 
dan which  came  into  possession  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  then  di- 
vided into  two  kingdoms,  and  subject  to  the  sway  of  two 
powerful  monarchs,  —  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og 
king  of  Bashan.^  Heshbon  was  a  royal  city,  from  which 
the  kingdom  took  its  name.  It  comprehended  a  great 
part  of  the  countries  between  the  rivers  Arnon  aud 
Jabbok ;  thus  embracing  a  portion  of  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  the  Moabites,  with  the  southern  division  of  the 
land  of  Gilead.  Sihon  had  increased  his  originally  small 
territory  by  subduing  that  part  of  Moab  which  is  to  the 

*  Komb.  XXL  26. 
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nortli  of  the  Arnon.  The  kiDgdom  of  Og  embneed  all 
Bashan,  and  that  part  of  it  thai  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Jabbok.  ^  They  saw  the  land  of  Jaier',  and  the  land  of 
Gilead:  that  behold  the  place  was  a  place  for  cattle, 
wherefore  they  said,  if  we  hare  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
let  this  land  be  given  to  thy  servants  for  a  possession, 
and  bring  us  not  over  Jordan.'  The  kingdom  of  Sihon 
was  given  to  the  tribes  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  kingdom 
of  Og  was  given  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

^'The  vast  ruins  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this 
region  tell  of  its  former  populousness,  and  are  the  present 
memorials  of  its  celebrated  cities,  whose  numbers,  except 
to  him  who  has  wandered  among  its  mountains  and  across 
its  plains,  would  seem  almost  incredible.  Its  rich  pas- 
ture lands,  and  wide  champaigns  of  waving  corn,  still 
proclaim  its  wondrous  fertility.  The  oak  forests  cover 
its  mountain  sides  as  in  days  of  old,  with  a  garment  ever 
fresh  and  green.  The  ancient  names,  too,  cling  to  it  still : 
we  have  Batansaa,  and  Golan,  and  Kenath,  and  Sakah, 
and  Hauran,  and  Edrei,  but  little  changed  by  the  lapse 
of  long  centuries." — Historico-GeographiecU  Sketch  of 
BashaUy  by  F.  L.  Porter,  of  Damascus,  Burgess'  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature^  No.  12,  July,  1854. 

'  Nnmb.  xxxii.  1 — 6. 
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G. 

1. 

Bt  sounding  the  bed  of  the  canal  it  was  discovered 
that  the  tertiary  strata  forming  the  subsoil  of  the  tract 
occur  in  situ  under  the  deposits  of  the  canal,  at  a  depth 
only  of  three  feet  below  high  water -mark,  and  nearly  as 
much  above  that  of  the  low  tide.  Consequently,  unless 
the  tract  across  which  the  canal  is  let,  had  risen  since 
it  was  made,  or  unless  it  was  supplied  by  water  from  the 
hill  at  a  higher  level  than  the  sea  reaches,  it  is  clear 
this  that  canal  could  not  have  been  navigable. 

Now,  that  it  was  not  supplied  by  the  Nile  is  absolutely 
proved  by  the  shells  of  the  exhausted  gulf- basin  above  it, 
being  all  of  marine  species  like  those  of  the  sea  itself. 
Mr.  Stephenson  snys  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fluviatile  shells  near  the  mouth  of  the  upper  canal,  by  the 
Serapasum,  no  freshwater  remains  of  any  kind  are  found 
in  the  whole  area  of  the  basin.  The  part  of  the  canal 
leading  across  the  tract  which  separated  this  basin  from 
the  present  sea  could  only  have  been  a  salt-water  chan- 
nel ;  and  that  this  was  the  case  is  further  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  recent  and  distinctly  marked  beaches 
occurring  on  the  sides  of  the  great  basin  were  found  to  have 
a  level  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the  sea  .... 
The  canal  (for  the  purposes  of  navigation)  must  have  been 
originally  sunk  a  little  deeper  with  respect  to  the  sea 
than  its  present  situation  ;  and  the  whole  tract  must  have 
risen  a  little  since  then. 

A  rise  of  only  5  feet  being  the  utmost  that  can  be 
proved  in  this  spot  since  the  canal  was  made  (by  Pto- 
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lemy),  t.  e.  within  the  last  2100  years,  while  we  find  close 
by  it  a  beach  which  has  been  elevated  12  feet,  we  cannot 
but  infer  that  the  subterranean  action  which  raised  the 
canal  had,  previous  to  its  construction,  raised  from 
below  the  sea  the  tract  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 
And  since  the  movement  was  thus  evidently  gradual, 
we  obtain  even  an  intimation  of  its  rate.  ...  If  5 
feet  can  be  proved  to  be  the  utmost  that  the  plain  above 
Suez  can  have  risen  within  the  last  2100  years,  then  the 
part  where  the  canal  began,  which  is  now  4  feet  below 
high-water  mark,  and  which  I  had  fixed  on  as  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea,  would  have  been  9 
feet  below  that  mark  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
B.C.  285,  and  thus  can  have  been  hardly  more  than  1 1 
feet  below  the  same  mark  at  the  time  of  Moses,  b.c.  1312 
—1300.— Miss  F.  Corbaux,  Athen.  No.  1335. 

2. 

An  Eastern  Christian  writer,  Abulfaragius,  tells  us 
that  ''the  author  of  this  persecution  (1010)  was  some 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  who  told  Hakem  that  when  the 
Christians  assembled  in  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to 
celebrate  Easter,  the  chaplain  of  the  church,  making  use 
of  a  pious  fraud,  greased  the  chain  of  iron  that  held  the 
lamp  over  the  tomb  with  oil  of  balsam  ;  and  that  when 
the  Arab  ofiicer  had  sealed  up  the  door  which  led  to  the 
tomb,  they  applied  a  match,  through  the  roof,  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  the  fire  descended  im- 
mediately to  the  wick  of  the  lamp  and  lighted  it.  Then 
the  worshippers  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out  '  Kyrie 
eleison,'  supposing  it  was  fire  which  fell  from  heaven  upon 
the  tomb  ;  and  they  were  thus  strengthened  in  their 
faith." — Early  Trav.  in  PaL;  note  to  Bernard  the  Wise, 
p.  27. 
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Benjamin  of  Tudela  sajs  that»  **  Two  paraaangs  from 
the  Bea  stands  the  piUar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
metamorphosed ;  and  though  the  sheep  continually  lick 
it,  the  pillar  grows  again,  and  retains  its  original  state." 
^^Barfy  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  84. 

Sir  John  Maundeville  says  ^*  The  water  (of  the  Dead 
Sea)  casteth  out  a  thing  that  is  called  asphalte,  in  pieces  as 
large  as  a  horse,  every  day  and  on  all  sides ;  iron  will 
float  in  it,  but  if  a  man  cast  a  feather  therein,  it  will  sink 
to  the  bottom." 

In  the  days  of  Sir  John  Maundeville  the  port  of 
''  Bamth  was  still  handsome,  deep,  and  safe  for  vessels." 

3. 

Arculf,  who  visited  Palestine  about  a.d.  700,  saw  the 
tomb,  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock  as  the  cave,  broad 
enough  to  hold  one  man  lying  on  his  back,  and  had  a 
raised  division  in  the  stone  to  separate  his  legs.  '  The 
exterior  of  the  cave,  or  round  grotto  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
IS  covered  with  choice  marble.  Internally,  the  stone  of 
the  rock  continues  in  its  original  state,  and  still  exhibits 
the  marks  of  the  workman's  tools. — Early  Trav.  in 
Pal.  p.  2. 

Arculf  observed  a  lofty  column  in  the  Holy  Places 
to  the  north,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which,  at  midday, 
in  the  summer  solstice,  casts  no  shadow ;  which  shows 
that  this  is  the  centre  of  the  earth.  —  Early  Trav.  in 
Pal  p.  3. 

He  says  Mount  Tabor  is  30  stadia  in  height. 

Willibald  says  that  when  St.  Helena  found  the  cross, 
the  spot  was  taken  into  the  circuit  of  the  city,  about  the 
year  a.  d.  722. 
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1. 

DKSCSIPnON  OF  JERTT8ALEH. 

"  The  citj  of  Jerusalem  was  fortified  with  three  walls, 
on  such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable 
valleys  ;  for  in  such  places  it  had  but  one  wall.  The  citj 
was  built  upon  two  hills,  which  are  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  have  a  y alley  to  divide  them  asunder,  at 
which  valley  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both 
hills  end.  Of  these  hiUs,  that  which  contains  the  upper 
city  is  much  higher  and  in  length  more  direct ;  accord- 
ingly) it  was  called  the  citadel  by  King  David ;  but  it  is 
called  by  us  the  upper  market-place.  But  the  other 
hill,  which  was  called  A  era,  and  sustains  the  lower  city, 
is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon  when  she  is  homed  ;  over 
against  this  there  was  a  third  hill,  but  naturally  lower 
than  Acra,  and  parted  formerly  from  the  other  by  a  broad 
valley.  However,  in  those  times,  when  the  Asmonseans 
reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley  with  earth,  aod  had  a 
mind  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple.  They  then  took  off 
part  of  the  height  of  Acra,  and  reduced  it  to  the  less 
elevation  than  it  was  before,  that  the  Temple  might  be 
superior  to  it.  Now,  the  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers 
(Tyropsean),  as  it  was  called,  and  was  that  which  we 
told  you  before  distinguished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city 
from  that  of  the  lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam ;  for 
that  is  the  name  of  a  fountain  which  hath  sweet  water  in 
it,  and  this  in  great  plenty.  But  on  the  outsides  these 
hills  are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys ;  and  by  reason  of 
the  precipices  to  them  belonging  on  both  sides  they  are 
everywhere  impassable. 
*'  Now,  of  these  three  walls,  the  old  one  was  hard  to 
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be  taken,  both  by  reason  of  the  yallejs  and  of  that  hill, 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  which  was  above  them.  But 
besides  that  great  advantage,  as  to  the  place  where  they 
were  situated,  it  was  also  built  very  strong,  because 
David  and  Solomon  and  the  following  kings  were  very 
zealous  about  this  work. 

/'  Now,  that  wall  began  on  the  north,  at  the  tower  called 
HippicuSf  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Xistus,  a  place  so 
called ;  and  then  joining  to  the  council-house,  ended  at 
the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple.  But  if  we  go  the  other 
way  westward  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended 
through  a  place  called  Bethso  to  the  gate  of  the  Essens ; 
and  after  that  it  went  southward,  having  its  bending 
above  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  where  it  also  bends  again 
towards  the  east  at  Solomon's  Pool,  and  reaches  as  far  as 
a  certain  place  called  Ophlas,  where  it  was  joined  to  tlie 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The  second  wall  took  its 
beginning  from  that  gate  which  they  called  Germath^ 
which  belonged  to  the  first  wall:  it  only  encompassed 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  and  reached  as  for  as 
the  tower  Antonia.  The  beginning  of  the  third  wall  was 
at  the  tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the 
north  quarter  of  the  city  and  the  tower  Fsephines,  and 
then  was  so  far  extended  till  it  came  over  against  the 
monuments  of  Helena,  which  Helena  was  queen  of 
Adiahene,  the  daughter  of  Izates:  it  then  extended 
farther  to  a  great  length,  and  passed  by  the  sepulchral 
caverns  of  the  kings,  and  bent  again  at  the  tower  of  the 
comer  at  the  monument  which  is  called  the  monument  of 
the  Fuller,  and  joined  to  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  called 
the  valley  of  Cedron.  It  was  Agrippa  who  encompassed 
the  parts  added  to  the  old  city  with  this  wall,  which  had 
all  been  naked  before ;  for  as  the  city  grew  more  populous 
it  gradually  crept  beyond  i<|b  old  limits,  and  those  parts 
of  it  that  stood  northward  of  the  Temple,  and  joined  that 
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hill  to  the  citj,  made  it  cooBiderablj  larger,  and  occasioned 
that  hill  which  is  in  number  the  fourth,  and  is  called 
Bezetha,  to  be  inhabited  also.  It  lies  over  against  the 
tower  Antonia ;  but  is  divided  from  it  bj  a  deep  vallej* 
which  was  dug  on  purpose,  and  that  in  order  to  hinder 
the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  from  joining  to 
this  hil],  and  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  of  getting 
to  it  with  ease,  and  hindering  the  secnritj  that  arose  from 
its  superior  elevation ;  for  which  reason  also  that  depth 
of  the  ditch  made  the  elevation  of  the  tower  more  re- 
markable. •  .  .  Bezetha  may  be  called  in  Greek  tlie  iVew 
City.    .   .   .   Agrippa  stopped  it  from  fear  of  Claudius 

Cffisar It  was  finished  afterwards  by  the  Jews  ; 

2d  cubits  high  altogether The  towers  that  were 

upon  it  were  20  cubits  in  breadth  and  20  in  height. 
They  were  square  and  solid,  as  was  the  wall  itself, 
wherein  the  niceness  of  the  joints  and  the  beauty  of  the 
atones  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  Holy  House 
itself.  Above  this  solid  altitude  of  the  towers,  which  was 
20  cubits,  there  were  rooms  of  great  magnificence,  and 
over  them  upper  rooms  and  cisterns  to  receive  rain-water. 
They  were  many  in  number,  and  the  steps  by  which  yon 
ascended  up  to  them  were  every  one  broad.  Of  these 
towers,  then^  the  third  wall  had  90,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  were  each  200  cubits;  but  in  the  middle  were 
40  towers,  and  the  old  wall  was  parted  into  GO,  while 
the  whole  compass  of  the  city  was  33  furlongs.  Now, 
the  third  wall  was  all  of  it  wonderful ;  yet  was  the 
tower  Psephinus  elevated  above  it  at  the  north-west 
corner,  and  there  Titus  pitched  his  own  tent;  for 
being  70  cubits  high,  it  both  afforded  a  prospect  of 
Arabia  at  sun-rising  as  well  as  it  did  of  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  Hebrew  possessions  at  the  sea  westward.  More- 
over, it  was  an  octagon,  and  over  against  it  was  the  tower 
of  Hippicus,  and  hard  by  two  others  were  erected  by 
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King  Herod  In  the  old  wall.  These  were,  for  largeness, 
beautj,  and  strength,  beyond  all  that  were  in  the  habitable 
earth  ;  for,  besides  the  magnanimitj  of  his  nature  and  his 
magnificence  towards  the  citj  on  other  occasions,  he  built 
them  after  such  an  extraordinary  manner  to  gratify  his 
own  private  affections,  and  dedicated  these  towers  to  the 
memory  of  those  three  persons  who  had  been  the  dearest 
to  him,  and  from  whom  he  named  them.  They  were  his 
brother,  his  friend,  and  his  wife.  .  .  .  Hippicus,  so 
named  from  his  friend,  was  square,  its  length  and  breadth 
were  each  25  cubits,  and  its  height  30,  and  it  had  no 
vacuity  in  it.  Over  this  solid  building,  which  was  com- 
posed of  great  stones  united  together,  there  was  a  reser- 
voir 20  cubits  deep,  over  which  there  was  a  house  of 
2  stories,  whose  height  was  25  cubits,  and  divided  into 
several  parts ;  over  which  were  battlements  of  2  cubits, 
and  turrets  all  round  of  3  cubits  high,  insomuch  that  the 
entire  height  added  together  amounted  to  fourscore  cubits. 
The  second  tower,  which  he  named  after  his  brother  Pha- 
saelus,  had  its  breadth  and  its  height  equal,  each  of  them 
40  cubits  ;  over  which  was  its  solid  height  of  40  cubits  ; 
oyer  which  a  cloister  went  round  about  whose  height  was  10 
cubits ;  and  it  was  covered  from  enemies  by  breastworks 
and  bulwarks.  There  was  also  built  over  that  cloister 
another  tower,  parted  into  magnificent  rooms,  and  a  place 
for  bathing ;  so  that  this  tower  wanted  nothing  that  might 
make  it  appear  to  be  a  royal  palace.  It  was  also  adorned 
with  battlements  and  turrets  more  than  was  the  foregoing, 
and  the  entire  altitude  was  90  cubits.  The  appearance 
of  it  resembled  the  tower  of  Pharus,  which  exhibited  a 
^re  to  such  as  sailed  to  Alexandria,  but  was  much  larger 
than  it  in  compass.  This  was  near  to  a  house  wherein 
Simon  exercised  his  tyrannical  authority.  The  third 
tower  was  Marianme.  It  was  solid  as  high  as  20  cubits ; 
its  breadth  and  its  length  were  20  cubits,  and  were  equal 
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to  each  other ;  its  upper  buildings  were  more  magnificent^ 
and  had  greater  variety  than  the  other  towers  had.  .  .  . 
The  entire  height  of  this  tower  was  50  cubits. 

"Now,  as  these  towers  were  so  very  tall,  they  ap- 
peared much  taller  by  the  place  on  which  they  stood :  for 
that  very  old  wall  wherein  they  were  was  built  on  a  high 
hill,  and  was  itself  a  kind  of  elevation  that  was  still 
50  cubits  higher,  over  which  were  the  towers  situated,  and 
thereby  were  made  much  higher  to  appearance.  The 
largeness  also  of  the  stones  was  wonderful ;  for  they 
were  not  made  of  common  small  stones,  nor  of  such  large 
ones  only  as  men  could  carry ;  but  they  were  of  white 
marble  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  each  stone  was  20  cubits  in 
length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  5  in  depth.  .  .  .  Now,  as 
these  towers  were  themselves  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall,  the  king  had  a  palace  inwardly  thereto  adjoined, 
which  exceeds  all  my  ability  to  describe  it ;  for  it  was  so 
very  curious  as  to  want  no  cost  nor  skill  in  its  construction, 
but  was  entirely  walled  about  to  the  height  of  30  cubits, 
and  was  adorned  with  towers  at  equal  distances,  and  with 
large  bedchambers  that  would  contain  beds  for  100  guests 
apiece,  in  which  the  variety  of  the  stones  is  not  to  be 
expressed ;  for  a  large  quantity  of  those  that  were  rare  of 
that  kind  was  collected  together.  Their  roofs  were  aUo 
wonderful,  both  for  the  length  of  the  beams,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  ornaments.  The  number  of  the  rooms 
also  was  very  great,  and  the  variety  of  the  figures  that 
were  about  them  was  prodigious ;  their  furniture  was 
complete,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  were 
put  in  them  was  of  silver  and  gold.  There  were,  be- 
sides, many  porticos,  one  beyond  another,  round  about, 
and  in  each  of  those  porticos  curious  pillars ;  yet  were  all 
the  courts  that  were  exposed  to  the  air  everywhere  green. 
There  were,  moreover,  several  groves  of  trees,  and  long 
walks  through  them,  with  deep  canals  and  cisterns,  that 
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in  seyeral  parts  were  filled  with  brazen  statues,  thtougk 
which  the  water  ran  out  There  were,  withaU  many 
dove-courts  of  tame  pigeons  aboul  the  canals.  But,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  possible  to  giye  a  complete  description  of 
these  palaces ;  and  the  verj  remembrance  is  a  torment  to 
one,  as  putting  one  in  mind  what  yastlj  rich  buildings 
that  fire  which  was  kindled  bj  the  robbers  hath  con- 
sumed ;  for  these  were  not  burnt  bj  the  Romans,  but  by 
these  internal  plotters,  as  we  hare  already  related  in  the 
beginning  of  their  rebellion.  That  fire  began  at  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  and  went  on  to  the  palaces^  and  con- 
sumed the  upper  parts  of  the  three  towers  themselves.'*—-' 
Joiephui  War9  of  the  Jews^  vol.  i.  bk.  6.  ch.  4. 

"Titus  demolished  tlie  rocky  precipices  with  iron  instru- 
ments, and  thereby  made  all  the  place  level,  from  Scopas 
to  Herod's  monuments^  which  adjoined  to  the  pool  called 
the  Serpents*  PooL" — Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  134. 

*'  But,  as  for  Titus  himself,  he  was  but  about  two  fur-* 
longs  distant  from  the  wall,  at  that  part  of  it  where  was 
the  corner,  and  over  against  the  tower  that  was  called 
Psephinus ;  at  which  tower  the  compass  of  the  wall  be- 
longing to  the  north  bended,  and  extended  itself  over 
against  the  west ;  but  the  other  part  of  the  army  fortified 
itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was  distant,  in 
like  manner,  but  two  furlongs  from  the  city." —  Ibid.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  136 — 7. 

**  Now,  as  to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  it  was  situated  at 
the  corner  of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  Temple  ; 
at  that  on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north ;  it  was  erected 
on  a  rock  50  cubits  in  height,  and  was  on  a  great  preci- 
pice :  it  was  the  work  of  King  Herod. .  •  •  There  was  also 
a  peculiar  fortress  belonging  to  the  upper  city,  which 
was  Herod's  palace ;  but  for  the  hill  Bezetha,  it  was  di- 

■  From  this  it  may  ho  reasonahlj  inferred  that  Herod'g  palace  was 
near  to  Antonia. 
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Tided  from  the  tower  of  Antonia ; . .  •  and  as  that  hill  on 
which  the  tower  of  Antonia  stood  was  the  highest  of 
these  three^  so  did  it  adjoin  to  the  new  city,  and  was 
thus  hindered  the  sight  of  the  Temple  to  the  nwth.** — 
Ibid,  vol.  V.  pp.  147 — 8. 

''As  Caesar  was  in  doubt  where  he  could  possibly  make 
an  attack  on  any  side  (for  the  place  was  no  way  access- 
ible where  the  valleys  were,  and  on  the  othar  side  the 
first  wall  appeared  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  engines), 
he  thereupon  thought  it  best  to  make  his  assault  upon 
the  monument  of  John  the  high-priest ;  for  there  it  was 
that  the  first  fortification  was  lower,  and  the  second  was 
not  joined  to  it,  the  builders  neglecting  to  build  the  wall 
strong  where  the  new  city  was  not  much  inhabited ;  here 
also  was  an  easy  passage  to  the  third  wall,  through  which 
he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city,  and  through  the  tower 
of  Antonia,  the  Temple  itself" — Ti^tc^bk.  v.  ch.  6.  p.  149. 

''  Now  Caesar  took  this  (second)  wall  on  the  fifth  day 
after  he  had  taken  the  first ;  and  when  the  Jews  had  fied 
from  him,  he  entered  into  it  with  a  thousand  armed  men, 
and  those  of  his  choice  troops«  and  this  at  a  place  where 
the  merchants  of  wool,  the  brazier,  and  the  market  for 
cloth,  and  where  the  narrow  streets  led  obliquely  to  the 
wall.'' 

2. 

**  We  fonnd  remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  which,  from 
their  proximity  to  each  other,  and  from  the  continuous 
course  they  take,  and  from  the  massireness  of  their 
materials  and  character  of  their  architecture,  show  that 
they  must  have  been  parts,  not  of  an  inner  wall,  but  of  a 
main  defence  of  a  city.  These  remains  we  could  trace 
no  nearer  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus  than  the  easternmost 
end  of  the  lane  called  the  corn-market,  and  so  marked 
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in  the  plan ;  the  north  side  of  which  is  lined  with  a  row  of 
arches,  built  bj  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  which  joins 
at  a  right  angle  the  southernmost  end  of  the  bazaars." 

1.  **  There  will  be  found  for  about  12  or  13  feet,  up  to  a 
shop  within  some  10  feet  of  the  corner  where  the  lane 
meets  the  bazaars^  ranges  of  large  hewn  stones,  bevelled  at 
the  edges,  precisely  like  those  of  the  more  ancient  parts 
of  the  tower  of  David.  These  reach  to  the  height  of  15  or 
16  feet.  And,  as  jou  turn  that  angle  towards  the  north, 
you  will  find  ranges  of  the  same  kind  of  stones,  to  about 
the  same  height,  forming  the  easternmost  side  of  the 
comer  shop.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  lower  part 
of  a  corner  tower,  which,  from  its  similarity  of  construc- 
tion to  that  of  Hippicus,  Dr.  Schultz  and  I  judged  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  that  of  Mariamne." 

2.  "  Pursuing  this  line  from  the  right  angle  at  the  cor- 
ner toward  the  north,  we  lost  all  traces  of  wall  for  some 
space  among  the  bazaars.  But  from  the  back  of  the 
palace  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  at  68  yards  from  this 
comer,  and  at  a  right  angle  to  the  corn-market,  and  in 
a  line  directly  pointing  towards  the  Damascus  Gate  (to 
which  it  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Bobinson  that  the  second 
wall  ran),  will  be  seen  the  remains  in  hewn  stone,  still 
perfect  to  about  9  feet  in  height,  of  a  large  gateway,  as 
of  an  outer  wall  facing  west.  A  line  also,  as  of  an  outer 
wall,  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  ridge  of  ground,  still 
tending  on  in  the  direct  course  for  the  Damascus  Gate." 

3.  *' Proceeding  along  this  line,  at  about  120  yards 
further,  the  continuation  of  the  same  ridge  will  be  dis- 
tinctly observed*  Here,  then,  are  three  massive  granite 
pillars,  built  into  what  was  evidently  old  wall,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  forming  part  of  its  inner  deco- 
ration. Their  shafts  rise  from  6  to  8  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  their  bases  form  part  of  the  back  walls  of  the 
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shops  which  stand  under  it.    The  entrance  of  these  shops 
shows  what  was  the  original  level  of  the  ground  from 
which  the  wall  sprang ;  and  what  remains  of  the.  shafts 
above,  if  surmounted  bj  capitals  and  a  pediment,  would 
give  to  the  wall  a  height  of  somewhere  from  25  to  30  feet. 
Due  west»  and  therefore  outside  of  the  wall  at  this  part, 
and  somewhat  more  than  60  yards  distant,  is  the  east  end 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre,  or  what  is  called 
the  Chapel  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross.     The  spot  shown 
within  the  church  as  Calvary  is,  again,  more  than  40 
yards  to  the  westward  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
chapel  and  nearest  wall  of  the  shrine  of  the  Sepulchre  a 
little  more  than  44  yards  further ;  and  the  tomb  at  least 
6  yards  beyond  that ;  so  that,  if  the  ridge  or  bank  where 
these  columns  appear,  be  what  I  shall  proceed  with  the 
proofs  of  its  being,  the  remains  of  part  of  the  second 
wall.  Calvary  was  at  least  100,  and  the  place  of  sepulture 
at  least  150  yards  on  the  outside ;  a  distance  which,  even 
thus  understated,  is  amply  sufficient  to  answer  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  words  of  St.  John :  '  This  inscrip- 
tion r«ad  many  of  the  Jews, /or  the  place  was  nigh  unto 
the  city;*  and  this  without  assigning  to  the  wall  any 
difficult  or  distorted  course,  but  bringing  it  in  a  very 
gentle  curve,  hardly  a  departure  from  a  straight  line, 
drawn  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  corner  of  the 
corn-market  and  bazaars,  on  the  way  to  the  Damascus 
Gate.     The  face  of  the  wall  near  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  columns  I  have  mentioned  is  worked  in  a  fashion 
that  shows  the  columns  to  have  been  part  of  it ;  just  as,  in 
many  Eastern  cities,  a  colonnade  of  seats  and  recesses  is 
carried  on  towards  a  gateway. 

**  In  continuation  of  the  same  line  from  these  columns, 
to  the  north,  is  the  Porta  Judiciaria,  through  which  tra- 
dition says  that  our  Saviour  passed  on  his  way  to  Cal- 
YOL.  II.  B  B 
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vary ;  and  on  the  further  aide  of  this  U  &  grftnits  column 
exactly  matchiog  the  three  we  have  left,  lliis  last  colnmn 
Htandsat  110  yards  (or  330  feel)  rrom  the  first  of  the  three 
coliuDDS ;  and  between  these  extremes,  at  60  feet  from 
one,  and  270  from  the  other,  lies  a  broken  granite  ahal^ 
likewise  matching  the  others  in  every  respect.  And  each 
of  these  distances  of  feet,  be  it  observed,  is  a  multiple  of 
10,  the  distance  between  the  three  first  columns  ;  so  that 
there  can  be  little  donbt  of  this  having  been  a  range  of 
columns  10  feet  aparl^  terminating  in  the  Porta  Justi- 
ciaria. 

"The  outer  threshold  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  350  yards 
further  on  to  the  north,  in  continuation  of  precisely  the 
same  line ;  a  line  running  straight  through  all  the  points 
I  have  mentioned  from  the  right  angle  of  the  corn-market 
and  bazaars,  and  touching  upon  massive  remains  at  each 
point. 

"  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  angle  I  first  mentioned 
of  the  corn-market  and  bazaars.  Juat  opposite  to  it,  on 
the  south,  runs  a  lane,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
eastern  face  of  what  is  called  the  House  of  Zachariah. 
Here  I  find  a  continuation  of  old  wall,  and,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  lane,  at  S6  yoids  from  the  angle  I  have  so 
often  referred  to,  is  the  crown  of  a  very  ancient  arch  of 
large  stones,  as  of  a  gateway,  the  whole  of  the  jambs  of 
which  is  buried  in  rubbisti.  This,  it  appeared  to  Dr. 
Schaltz  and  myself,  might  not  improbably  have  been  the 
Gate  Gennath,  or  the  Gate  of  Gardens,  near  which  Jose- 
pbus  says  that  the  second  wall  jnet  the  first,  and  joined 
if." — Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  by  Lord  Nugent, 
ToL  ii.  p.  36. 
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1. 

^^  The  Jews  form  a  well  regulated  republic  in  the  midst 
of  despotism  and  anarchy.  The  Grand  Rabbi  and  two 
others  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  with  a 
coundl  composed  of  seven  members,  all  appointed  for  life, 
are  the  depositaries  of  the  legislative  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical powers  of  the  nation ;  the  Assembly  of  which 
they  convoke,  when  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  the 
community  may  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be  done. 

<<  They  have  the  power  also  of  choosing  the  members  of 
the  Assembly ;  who  are  taken  from  those  of  the  Rabbins 
most  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  influence.   Every 
question  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  is  settled  by 
the  convoking  party  before  their  meeting ;  so  that  they 
have  only  to  consent  to  that  which  has  already  been  con- 
cluded on,  and  to  leave  to  those  in  whom  their  confidence 
had  previously  been  placed  the   care  of  making  such 
refonns  as  in  their  wisdom  they  might  think  right  and 
proper.    It  was  intended  by  this  form  of  government  to 
provide  checks  on  each  of  the  different  branches.    Thus 
the  two  Rabbins  were  checks  on  the  Grand  Rabbi,  the 
Council  of  Seven  a  check  on  these,  and  the  National  As- 
sembly was  to  have  power  over  all :  but  this  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  usurpations  which  the  indifference  of  the 
people  rendered  so  easy,  as  well  as  in  their  relations  with 
the  dominant  people.    In  case  of  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Babbi,  bis  place  is  filled  by  the  second,  and  so  on ;  and 
the  vacancy  in  the  Council  of  Seven  is  supplied  by  the 
National  Assembly  from  among  the  Rabbins  and  secular, 
but  generally  the  former. 
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Is  where  justice  is  admioistered, 
ibe  other  at  Bakta ;  each  com- 
liosen  for  life  hj  the  National 
8  are  brought  before  these  tri- 
lifferencQ  of  opinion  among  the 
s  decision  has  the  force  of  law. 
B  ntUt  are  the  small  fees  to  the 
rhatever  thej  may  be,  are  never 

capitally.  The  Tnrks  wonld 
iment  The  Jews  say  God  has 
he  right  since  the  destruction 
ishments  nsaally  inflicted  arci 
labour  in  the  arBenals,  where 
pplicatioQ  of  the  Grand  Babbi. 
in  to  the  decision  of  the  courts. 
'  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 

nation  is  divided  into  three 

taxes, 
jeive, 
ible,  but  who  can  live  without 

'  forms  a  fifth  of  the  nation, 
the  public  funds  is  confided  to 
f  two  years  by  the  National 
be^ars  among  them, 
m  aervice  in  the  marine,  they 
ally  17,000  piastres,  and  from 
defray  the  expenses  of  those 
to  lay  their  bones  in  the  Holy 

losed  in  the  five  treasurers,  and 
heir  dealings  with  others,  they 
long  themselves. 
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^*  Their  mimicipBl  police  and  censorship  are  exercised 
by  regidors;  who  watch  over  public  and  private  tran- 
quillity, domestic  habits  and  manners,  and  have  the  right 
of  knowing  whether  the  individuals  of  the  district  confided 
to  them  respectively  keep  good  hours. 

^<  Each  quarter  has  its  regidor  chosen  from  among  the 
people  he  is  to  superintend.  They  have  power  to  inflict 
the  bastinado  or  send  to  prison,  and  are  very  severe. 

''  Religion  is  the  great  end  of  the  Jews ;  they  are  igno- 
rant of  everything  else ;  no  science,  nor  liberal  nor 
mechanical  art.  Luxury  is  banished,  and  they  are  limited 
to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  servants.  There  is  a 
slight  infraction  allowed  at  religious  festivals.     . 

'*  There  is  a  commission  charged  to  keep  up  communi- 
cations and  relations  between  the  Jews  of  the  capital  and 
those  in  the  Holy  Land.  Nearly  two  hundred  pilgrims 
sail  every  year ;  the  rich  pay  for  the  poor.  Losses  by 
extortion  or  wars  are  made  good  by  the  nation  on  these 
occasions. 

"The  number  of  Jews  in  and  around  the  capital  is 
supposed  to  be  60,000." — Constantinopley  by  an  American^ 
New  York,  1836 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  158.,  attributed  to  Commo- 
dore Porter,  U.  S.  N. 

2. 

"  The  study  of  the  Talmud  instead  of  the  Bible  has  led 
to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  has^tended 
to  rivet  the  power  of  the  Rabbis  over  the  ignorant 
Israelites.  These  produced  a  re-action  in  Austria,  and 
Poland  especially,  and  a  new  school  arose,  for  the  purpose 
of  emancipation  from  both  of  these.  Tliose  of^tlhe  New 
Synagogue  are  almost  infidels,  for  they  do  not  make  the 
Bible  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  But  they  dificr 
widely  from  the  infidel  Jews  of  France  and  Germany  in 
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this,  that  they  have  great  respect  for  the  Bible,  and  seem 
to  have  cast  it  off  rather  from  a  belief  that  thej  can 
arrive  at  the  truth  without  it^  than  from  anj  positive  dis- 
like. Thej  are  still  interested  in  whatever  regards  the 
Holy  Land,  though  they  do  not  expect  to  return  to  it. 
Many  of  them,  however,  believe,  like  other  infidel  Jews, 
that  political  emancipation  is  the  only  Messiah  they  are 
to  look  for.  It  was  the  rejection  of  the  Talmud  that  led 
them  to  reject  the  Bible  also ;  and  yet  they  retain  the 
Rabbinical  ceremonies,  though  they  do  this  chiefly  be- 
cause the  Chasidim  have  accused  them  of  forming  a  new 
sect,  which  the  Austrian  government  strictly  forbids.  It 
is  plain  from  this  fact,  that  there  is  very  little  of  con- 
scientious belief  among  them.  Self-interest  and  the 
favour  of  the  world  appear  to  form  the  principal  rule  of 
their  life.  One  Jew  of  this  class  said,  '  The  Bible  had 
served  its  day ;  there  was  need  of  something  else  now.' 
Another,  on  being  asked  why  they  retained  the  ceremonies 
and  forms  of  Judaism  since  they  rejected  the  Talmud, 
gave  this  Jesuitical  reason,  ^that  by  maintaining  their 
profession  they  obtained  more  access  to  the  families  of 
other  Jews,  and  thus  had  opportunity  of  quietly  diffusing 
their  doctrines,  and  undermining  the  prejudices  of  their 
brethren.'  The  Rabbi  Ribas,  a  great  reformer,  said,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  remove  their  ignorance,  and 
to  make  the  Jews  work  instead  of  receiving  support  He 
thought  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  plan  for  purchasing  land 
in  Palestine  useless  as  long  as  there  is  no  security  for 
property  there." — Mission  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  the 
Jews. 

3. 

^'In  Jerusalem  1000  Jews  pay  taxes ;  and  all  of  these  are 
males  from  thirteen  years  old  and  upwards.  The  Jews 
marry  very  young,  so  that,  allowing  five  to  a  family,  there 
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are  5000  represented  by  the  1000  who  pay  taxes  in  Je- 
rusalem. Foreign  Jews^  however,  such  as  Russians, 
Poles,  and  Hungarians,  and  many  others,  continue  under 
the  protection  of  European  powers,  and  pay  no  taxes. 
These  may  amount  to  2000,  which  would  give  about  7000 
Jews  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  largest  statement  of  the 
number  of  Jews  in  the  Holy  City  that  we  anywhere  re- 
ceived, and  is  no  doubt  above  the  real  amount ;  for  the 
average  of  five  to  a  family  appears  to  be  far  too  great. 

''The  destruction  of  Saphet  by  an  earthquake  in  1837 
occasioned  the  dispersion  of  many  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
there.  Of  these  some  settled  at  Acre,  and  some  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  cities  along  the  coast  the  Jews  have  been 
increasing  of  late.  In  Tyre  formerly  a  Jew  was  not  al- 
lowed to  spend  a  night ;  but  the  Pacha's  (Ibrahim)  govern- 
ment changed  the  law,  and  now  a  congregation  and  Rabbi 
have  settled  there.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  Barbary 
coast.  The  recent  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
enabled  the  Jews  of  that  coast  to  claim  protection  as 
French  subjects,  and  this  induces  them  to  leave  home 
more  freely  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  same  class  of 
Jews  are  found  in  Sidon  and  Beyrout.  At  the  utmost 
the  whole  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  may  be  reckoned 
at  12,000.  Generally  speaking  the  Jews  are  all  supported 
by  a  yearly  contribution  made  by  their  brethren  in  other 
lands.  All  foreign  Jews  residing  in  Palestine  are  entirely 
dependent  on  contributions  from  Europe,  except  a  few  who 
have  property  in  Europe.  These  last  either  bring  their 
little  property  with  them,  or  make  it  over  to  friends  in 
Europe,  on  condition  of  their  sending  them  an  annual 
sum  to  the  Holy  Land,  upon  which  they  live  here. .  • 
Five  ducats,  or  about  3/.  lOf.  a  head,  is  thought  a  good 
contribution.  It  is  transmitted  through  Hirsh  Lehren,  a 
rich  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  called  on  this  account '  Pre* 
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sident  of  tbe  Holy  Land,'  to  the  Austrian  Consul  at 
Bejront,  by  whom  it  is  conveyed  to  the  Jews  at  Jeru* 
salem.  The  ayerage  may  amount  to  2800/.  The  largest 
collections  come  from  Amsterdam;  very  little  from 
Britain. 

''The  Rabbis  of  Palestine  maintain  a  constant  conmiuni-' 
cation  with  their  brethren  all  over  the  world.  Jeru- 
salem is  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  everything  done 
there,  or  in  the  Holy  Land,  will  tell  upon  the  whole 
Jewish  world.  The  greatest  numbers  of  Jews  come 
from  Poland  and  the  Austrian  dominions.  Many  come 
from  Russia,  and  many  more  would  come  if  they  were  not 
hindered.  Scarcely  any  from  Britain.  All  these  being 
Europeans,  receive  the  name  Ash  Kenazim.  The  native 
Jews — that  is,  those  Jews  who  are  subjects  of  the  country 
— are  called  Sephardim,  and  are  almost  all  of  Spanish 
extraction." — Mission  to  the  Jews^  p.  163. 

4. 

**  Long  Cross,  Chertsey,  April  26. 

"Dear  Allen, 

"  You  asked  me  to  set  down  a  few  leading  passages  of 
Scripture  which  seem  to  point  to  England  as  the  prime 
agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  I  do  so,  only  pre- 
mising that  I  have  not  ability,  or  time,  or  appliances,  to 
give  a  finished  treatise— only  a  few  texts  for  you  to  work 
over  yourself,  as  you  may  be  struck  by  them.  k 

"  1st.  Then,  I  assert,  that  the  Jews  shall  be  restored 
by  a  maritime  power. 

"  See  Isaiah,  xviii.  Where  I  would  observe  that  all 
commentators  agree  that  *  Woe '  should  be  *  Ho,'  an 
address;  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  word  as  in  Isaiah,  Iv.  1., 
*  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth.'  You  see  he  calls  a  mari- 
time nation  from  beyond  Egypt  (speaking  from  Syria). 
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A  Western  nation,  and  bj  the  way,  many  say  that  ^be* 
jond '  should  be  *  a  passer  over '  of  the  Egyptian  river, 
as  ex.  gr.  the  nation  who  established,  and  daily  use,  ^the 
overland  route '  vi&  the  Nile.  However,  omitting  this, 
we  have,  I  say,  a  western,  maritime,  winged  ([?}  by  sails^ 
Shakespeare's  *  woven  wings ')  power. 

^'2ndly.  Isaiah,  zli.,  especially  verse  25.y  *from  the 
rising  of  the  sun,'  tells  us  that  it  is  an  Island  power, 
situate  in  the  North,  but  coming  into  action  Jrom  the 
East. 

'^  3dly.  Isaiah,  Ix.  9.  connects  it  with  Tarshish. 

<<4thly.  Isaiah,  xi.  10.,  &c.,  declares  that  it  shall  set  up 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the  mountains  of  Judea. 

'^  Now,  I  think,  that  these  requisites  are  wonderfully 
fulfilled  by  England.  The  2nd,  by  her  acting  on  Syria, 
or  Russia,  or  Turkey,  from  the  basis  of  India.  She  has 
already  acted  from  east  to  west,  from  Calcutta  to  Scinde. 
How  few  months  might  bring  her,  through  Persia,  upon 
the  Asiatic  borders  of  Eussia,  and  so  to  the  very  scene 
of  action !  The  4th,  by  her  Anglican  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem. By  the  way,  she  is  especially  an  Island  power. 
Not  to  speak  of  her  islands  all  over  the  world,  we  have 
her  islands  at  home  ;  and  I  lately  read,  I  think,  in  the 
Household  Words,  that,  from  Great  Britain  to  one  of  the 
Hebrides  inhabited  by  a  single  shepherd,  the  last  census 
was  taken  on  from  300  to  400  islands,  in  what  we  call 
England  and  Ireland. 

''The  3rd  connects  the  delivering  nation  with  Tarshish; 
so  we  will  look  at  a  few  passages  referring  to  the  latter 
place.  Tarshish  himself  was  a  son  of  Javan,  son  of 
Japheth,  by  whom  the  Msles  of  the  Grentiles'  were 
peopled  (Genesis,  z.  4.).  But  as  the  name  of  a  place  it 
must  have  had  two  distinct  applications. 

«<  Ist.  To  a  locality  in  the  East,  for  1  Kings,  z.  22. 
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seems  mucb  the  same  as  1  Kings,  iz.  26^  wbere  tbej  sail 
from  the  Red  Sea.  At  all  events,  the  latter  returns 
Eastern  produce^  and  occupies  a  very  extended  period  of 
navigation.  Moreover,  the  Tjrian  mariners  exhibit  no 
jealousy  of  the  Jews,  but  freely  sail  there  with  them. 

''  But,  2ndl7,  Tarshish  must  have  also  been  a  remote 
Western  locality,  because  Jonah,  to  flee  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  (therefore  to  go  to  the  most  distant 
and  unknown  place)  takes  passage  at  JoppOy  and  sails 
thence  for  Tarshish,  viz.  down  the  Mediterranean.  (See 
Jonah,  i.  3.) 

'^  Also  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  2^.^  says,  that  ships  from  thence 
sailed  to  Tyre ;  so  it  must  have  been  on  this  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and,  by  verse  12.  of  same  chapter,  we 
see  that  its  produce,  instead  of  being  oriental,  is  metallic, 
especially  tin  and  iron;  and  we  find  no  admission  of 
Jewish  sailors  to  the  Western  Tarshish,  in  consonance 
with  the  known  jealousy  of  the  Tyrians  to  conceal  their 
tin  islands. 

'^  Finally,  Jeremiah,  xxv.  22.,  names  the  isles  beyond 
the  sea  in  one  sentence  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  utter 
overthrow. 

"  Again,  I  think  Britain  seems  wonderfully  to  fulfil 
all  these  requisites.  She  is  the  only  great  deposit  of  tin 
in  the  West ;  she  was  so  remote  and  unknown  as  to  give 
a  proverb  to  Horace,  '  divisos  toto  orbe  Britannos,'  and 
therefore  a  meet  place  for  Jonah  to  flee  to  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord ;  and  finally,  having  been  found  naked 
and  savage  by  Csesar,  she  exhibits  remains  of  wealth  and 
luxury  at  some  anterior  period  in  round  towers,  golden 
ornaments,  arms,  &c.  &c. ;  so  that  she  certainly  has 
undergone  a  revolution  and  destruction  of  which  we 
have  no  historic  trace,  if  it  be  not  in  Jeremiah  as  above 
quoted. 
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*^  Whence  I  myself  feel  strongly  inclined  to  identify 

Britain  with  one  Tarshish,  and  to  believe  her  specially 

designed  by  Providence  to  be  the  main  agent  in  the 

restoration  of  the  Jews. 

«  Yours, 

•*  G.  A.  CJOCKBUKN  * 

t 

Another  plan  for  a  Dead  Sea  Canal  has  been  handed 
to  me ;  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be  carried  out  by  miracu- 
lous agency.    If  so,  my  scheme  will  be  superfluous. 

Zech.  xiv.  4,  5.  8,  9.  11.  14.  16.  19.  — The  author's 
intention  is  to  **  put  forth  a  brief  interpretation  of  the 
geographical  religious  aspect  of  the  14th  chapter  of 
Zechariah ;  and  this  aspect  combines  with  the  poUtiea» 
religious  prophecies  concerning  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  tremendous  gathering  for  war 
before  that  city  in  the  latter  days." 

Isa.  zxxv.  6.,  xliii.  19,  20.,  ii.  2.,  zxxiii.  21.,  xix.  5.; 
Zech.  xiv.  8.;  Ezek.  xlvii.  8.;  Eev.  xvi.  16.;  Dan.  ii.  46.; 
Rev.  xiv.  20.,  xvi.  14 — ^21. — '^InvoLvi.  of  Rollings  Ancient 
History,  map  of  Egypt,"  we  find  two  names  to  one  spot, 
viz.,  Ascalon,  Azal! 

*'  Azal,  Ascalon,  Azalon  or  Azal,  stands  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  *  very  great  valley'  reaching  from 
Jerusalem  to  Azal  will  admit  the  ocean  waters  from  the 
west,  and  that  valley  will  surely,  stretching  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  open  a  way  thither  for  the  ocean  waters  to  the 
east. 

'*The  Eton  Atlas,  a.i>.  1828,  shows  a  little    river, 

*  Assal,'  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

'^  The  47th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  shows  how  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  shall  be  healed  from  Engelli  to  Eneglaine 
(Engalline) ;  t.  e,  one  end  to  the  other,  as  by  the  Eton 
Atlas.'*  —  The  Friend  of  Indian  June  30th,  1853 ;  a 
paper  by  Captain  Phillips,  Bengal  Art. 
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1. 

<<Fbom  a  comparison  of  the  notices  of  travellers  of  the 
roads  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the  norths  it  appears  that  the 
middle  of  the  desert  is  occupied  hj  a  long,  central  basin, 
extending  from  Jebel  el  Tlh  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, descending  towards  the  north  with  a  rapid 
slope,  and  drained  through  all  its  length  by  the  Wadj  el 
Arish,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same 
name.  West  of  this  basin  other  Wadies  run  bj  themselves 
down  to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  of  the  same  central 
basin  is  another  similar  and  parallel  one  between  it  and 
the  Arabah  (the  two  being  separated  by  the  chain  El 
Ojmeh,  and  its  continuation),  extending  from  the  Tih 
nearly  to  Jebel  Araif  and  El  Mtikrah,  and  drained  through* 
out  by  the  Wady  el  Jerafeh,  which  having  its  head  at 
or  near  the  Tth,  empties  into  the  Arabah,  not  far  from 
El  MtLkr&h.  North  of  this  last  basin  the  tract  between 
the  Arabah  and  the  basin  of  Arish  is  filled  up  by  ranges 
or  clusters  of  mountains;  from  which,  on  the  east,  short 
Wadies  run  to  the  Arabah,  and  on  the  west  longer  ones 
to  Wady  el  Arish,  until  further  north  these  latter  con- 
tinue by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  to  Gaza. 

"  If  the  parallel  of  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt  be  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  great  Wady  el  Arabah,  it  appears 
that  the  desert  south  of  this  parallel  rises  gradually 
towards  the  south,  until  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  El 
Tth,  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  it  attains 
the  elevation  of  4322  feet,  according  to  Eussegger. 
The  waters  of  all  this  great  tract  flow  off  northwards 
either  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the  Dead  Sea.     The 


